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PREFACE. 


Twose who have done me the hononr of reading my previous writings, wil 
probably reccive no strong impression of novelty from the present volume; 
for the principles are those to which I have been working up during the 
greater part of my life, and most of the practical suggestions have been 
anticipated by others or by myself. There is novelty, however, in the fact 
of bringing them together, and exhibiting them in their connexior; and aleo, 
I believe, in much that is brought forward in their support. Several of the 
opinions at all events, if not new, are for the present as little likely to meet 
with general acceptance as if they were. 

It seems to me, however, from various indications, and from none more 
than the recent debates on Reform of Parliament, that both Conservatives 
and Liberals (if I may continue to call them what they still call themselves) 
have lost confidence in the political creeds which they nominally profess, 
while neither side appears to have made any progress in providing itself with 
a better. Yet sucha better doctrine must be possible; not a more compro- 
mise, by splitting the diflerance between the two, but something wider than 
either, which, in virtue of its superior comprehensiveness, might be adopted 
by either Liberal or Conservative without renouncing anything which he 
really feels to be valuable in his own creed. When eo many feel obscurely 
the want of such a doctrine, and so few even flatter themselves that they 
have attained it, any one may without presumption offer what his own 
thoughts, and the best that he knows of those of othwrs, are able to von: 
tribute towards its formation. 


Apri, 1861. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT FORMS OF GOVARNMENT ARB A MATTER OF CHOICE. 


ALL speculations concerning forms of 

vernment bear the Impress, more or 
a exclusive, of two conilicting 
theories respecting political institu- 
tions; or, to speak more properly, con- 
ficting conceptions of what political 
institutions are. 

By some minds, government is con- 
ceived as strictly a practical art, 
giving rise to no questions but those 
of means and an end. Forms of go- 
vernment are assimilated to any other 
expedients for the attainment of human 
objects. They are regarded as wholly 
an allair of invention and contrivance. 
Being made by man, it is assumed 
that man has the choice either to make 
them or not, and how or on what pat- 
tern they shall be made. Government, 
according to this conception, 18 a pro- 
blem, to be worked like any other 
question of business. ‘The first step is 
to define the purposes which govern- 
menta are required to promote. The 
next, is to inquire what form of go- 
vernment is best fitted to fulfil those 
purposes. Having satisfied ourselves 
on these two points, and ascertained 
the form of government which combines 
the greatest amount of good with the 
least of evil, what further remains is 
to obtain the concurrence of our coun- 
trymen, or those for whom the institu- 
tions are intended, in the opinion which 
we have privately arrived at. To find 
the best form of government; to per- 
suade others that it is the best; and 
having done so, to stir them up to 
insist on having it, is the order of 
ideas in the minds of those who adopt 
this view of political philosophy. They 
look upon a constitution in the same 
light (difference of scale being allowed 
for) as they would upon a steam 
plough, or a threshing machine. 

To these stand opposed another kind 
of political reasoners, who are so far 
from assimilating a form of government 
to a machine, that they regard it asa 


sort of spontaneous product, and the 
science of government aa a branch (ac 
to speak) of natural history. Accord- 
ing to them, forme of government are 
not a matter of choice. We must take 
them, in the main, as we find them. 
Governments cannot be constructed by 
premeditated design. They ‘are not 
made, but grow.’ Our business with 
them, as with the other facts of the 
universe, 1s to acquaint ourselves with 
their natural properties, and adapt 
ourselves to them. The fundamental 
political institutions of a people are 
considered by this school as a sort of 
organic growth from the nature and 
life of that people: a product of their 
habits, instincts, and unconacjous 
wants and desires, scarcely at afl of 
their deliberate purposes. ‘Their will 
has had no part in the matter but that 
of meeting the necessitics of the mo- 
ment by the contrivances of the mo- 
ment, which contrivances, if in suffi- 
cient conformity to the national feelings 
and character, commonly last, and by 
successive ageregation constitute a 
wlity, suited to the people who possess 
it, but which it would be vain to at- 
tempt to superinduce upon any people 
whose nature and circumstances had 
not spontaneously evolved it. 

It is difficult to decide which of 
these doctrines would be the most 
absurd, if we could lb ae either of 
them held as an exclusive theory. 
jut the principles which men profess, 
on any controverted subject, are usually 
& very incomplete exponent of the 
opinions they really hold. No one 
believes thet every people is capable 
of working every sort of institutions. 
Carry the analogy of mechanical con- 
trivances as far as we will, a man 
does not choose even an instrument of 
timber and iron on the sole ground 
that it is in itself the best. Ne COD 
siders whether he possesses the other 
requisites which must be combined 
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with it to render its employment ad- 
vantageous, and in particular whether 
those by whom it will have to be 
worked, possess the knowledge and 
skill necessary for its management. 
On the other hand, neither are those 
who speak of institutions as if they 
were a kind of living organisms, really 
the political fatalists they give them- 
selves out to be. They do not pretend 
that mankind have absolutely no range 
of choice as to the government they 
will live under, or that a consideration 
of the consequences which flow from 
different forms of polity is no element 
at all in deciding which of them should 
be preforred. But though each side 
greatly exaggerates its own theory, 
out of opposition to the other, and no 
one holds without modffication to 
either, the two doctrines correspond to 
a deep-seated difference between two 
modes of thought; and though it is 
evident that neither of these is entirel 
in the right, yet it being equally evi- 
den? that neither is wholly in the 
wrong, we must endeavour to get 
down to what is at the root of each, 
and avail ourselves of the amount of 
truth which exists in either. 

Let us remember, then, in the first 
place, that political institutions (how- 
ever the proposition may be at times 
ignored) are the work of men; owe 
their origin and their whole existence 
to human will. Men did not wake on 
& summer morning and find them 
eprung up. Neither do they resemble 
trees, which, once planted, ‘are aye 
aba while men ‘ure sleeping.’ 

n every stage of their existence they 
are made what they are by human 
voluntary agency. Like all things, 
therefore, which are made by men, 
they may be either well or ill made ; 
judgment and skill may have been ex- 
ercised in their production, orthe reverse 
of these. And again, if s people have 
omitted, or from outward pressure have 
not had it in their power, to give 
themselves a constitution by the ten- 
tative process of applying a corrective 
to each evil as it arose, or as the suf- 
ferers gained strength $0 resist it, this 
retardation of political progress is no 


doubt a great disadvantage to them 


but it does not prove that what has 
been found good for others would not 
have been good also for them, and will 
not be so still when they think fit to 
adopt it. 

On the other hand, it is also to be 
borne in mind that political machinery 
does not act of itself. As it is first 
made, so it has to be worked, by men, 
and even by ordinary men. It needs, 
not their simple acquiescence, but their 
active participation ; and must be ad- 
justed to the capacities and qualities 
of such men as are available. This 
implies three conditions. The people 
for whom the form of government is 
intended must be willing to accept it; or 
at least not so unwilling, as to oppose 
an insurmountable obstacle to its esta 
blishment. They must be willing and 
able to do what 1s necessary to keep it 
standing. And they must be willing 
and able to do what it requires of them 
to enable it to fulfil its purposes. ‘The 
word ‘do’ is to be understood as in- 
cluding forbearances as well as acts 
They must be capable of fulfilling the 
coadiighe of action, and the conditions 
of gelf-restraint, which are necessary 
either for keeping the established 
polity in existence, or for enabling it 
to achieve the ends, its conduciveness 
to which forms its recommendation. 

The failure of any of these condi- 
tions renders a form of government, 
whatever favourable promise it may 
otherwise hold out, unsuitable to the 
particular case. 

The first obstacle, the repngnance of 
the people to the particular form of 
government, needs Jittle illustration, 
because it never can in theory bave 
been overlooked. The case is of per- 
ee occurrence. Nothing but foreign 
orce would induce a trbe of North 
American Indians to submit to the re- 
struints of a regular and civilized go- 
vernment. The same might have been 
said, though somewhat less absolutely, 
of the barbarians who overran the 
Roman Empire. It required centuries 
of time, and an entire mag oe of cir. 
cumstances, to discipline them into 
regular obedience even to their own 
leaders, when not actually serving 
under their banner. ‘There are nations 
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who will not voluntarily submit to any 
government but that of certain families, 
which have from time immemorial had 
the privilege of supplying them with 
chiefs. Some nations could not, ex- 
cept by foreign conquest, be made to 
endure a monarchy ; others are equally 
averse toa republic. The hindrance 
often amounts, for the time being, to 
impracticability. 
3ut there are also cases in which, 
though not averse to a form of govern- 
ment—possibly even desiring it—as 
pee may be pasate or unable to 
ulfil its conditions. ‘They may be in- 
capable of fullilling such of them as 
are necessary to keep the government 
even in nominal existence. ‘Thus a 
pre may prefer a free government, 
ut if, from indolence, or carelessness, 
or cowardice, or want of public spirit, 
they are unequal to the exertions ne- 
cessary for preserving it; if they will 
not fight for it when it is directly at- 
tacked; if they can be deluded by the 
artifices used to cheat them out of it; 
if by momentary discouragement, or 
temporary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm 
for an individual, they can be induced 
to lay their liberties at the feet even of 
8 great man, or trust him with powers 
which enable him to subvert their in- 
stitutions; in all these cases they are 
more or less unfit for liberty: and 
though it may be for their good to 
have had it even for a short time, they 
are unlikely long to enjoy it. Again, 
a people may be unwilling or unable to 
fulfil the duties which 8 particular 
form of government requires of them. 
A rude people, though 1n some degree 
alive to the benefits of civilized society, 
may be unable to practise the forbear- 
ances which it demands: their passions 
may be too violent, or their personal 
pride too exacting, to forego private 
conflict, and leave to the laws the 
avenging of their real or supposed 
wrongs. In such a case, a civilized 
government, to be really advantageous 
to them, will require to be in a consi- 
derable degree despotic: to be one 
over which they do not themselves ex- 
ercise control, and: which imposes a 
great amount of forcible restraint 
upon their actions. Again, a people 


must be considered unfit for more than 
8 limited and qualilied freedom, who 
will not co-operate actively with the 
law and the public authorities, in the 
repression of evil-ioers. A people who 
are more disposed to shelter a criminal 
than to apprehend him; who, like the 
Ifindoos, will perjure themselves to 
screen the man who has robbed them, 
rather than take trouble or expose 
themselves to vindictiveness by giving 
evidence against him; who, like some 
nations of Kurope down to a recent 
date, if a man poniards another in the 
public street, pass by on the other 
side, because it is the business of the 
police to look to the matter, and it is 
safer not to interfere in what does not 
concern them; a people who are re- 
volted by an execution, but not 
shocked at an assassination —require 
that the public authorities should be 
armed with much sterner powers of 
repression than elsewhere, since the 
first indispensable requisites of cipi- 
lized life have nothing else to rest on. 
These deplorable states of feeling, in 
any peo t, who have emerged from 
savage life, are, no doubt, usually the 
consequence of previous bad govern. 
ment, which bas taught thom to regard 
the law as made for other ends than 
their good, and its administrators as 
worse eneinics than those who openly 
violate it. But however little blamo 
may be due to those in whom these 
mental habits have grown up, and 
however the habits may be ultimately 
conquerable by better government, yet 
while they exist, a people so disposed 
cannot be governed with as little 
power exercised over them, ag a people 
whose sympathics are on the side of 
the law, and who are willing to give 
active assistance in its enforcement. 
Again, representative institutions are 
of little value, and may be a mere in- 
strun.nt of tyranny or intriguo, when 
the generality of electors are not suffi- 
ciently interested in their own govern- 
ment to give their vote, or, if the 

vote at all, do not bestow their suf- 
frages on public grounds, but sell them 
for money, or vote at the beck of some 
one who has control over them, or 
whom for private reasons they desire 
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to propitiate. Popniar election thus 
practised, instead of a security against 
misgovernment, is but an additional 
wheel in its machinery. Besides these 
moral hindrances, mechanical difficul- 
ties are often an insuperable impedi- 
ment to forms of government. In the 
ancient world, though there might be, 
and often was, great individual or local 
independence, there could be nothing 
like a regulated popular government, 
beyond the bounds of a single city- 
community; because there did not 
exist the physical conditions for the 
formation and propagation of a public 
opinion, except amoug those who could 
pe brought together to discuss public 
matters in the same agora. ‘This ob- 
stacle is generally thought to have 
seased by the adoption of the repre- 
sentative system. ut to surmount it 
completely, required the press, and 
even the newspaper press, the real 
equivalent, though not in all respects 
an adequate one, of the Pnyx and the 
Fofum. There have been states of 
society in which even a monarchy of 
any great territorial extent could not 
subsist, but unavoidably broke up into 

tty principalities, cither mutually 
independent, or held together by a 
loose tie like the feudal: because the 
machinery of authority was not perfect 
enough to carry orders into cflect at a 
great distance from the person of the 
ruler. Ile depended mainly upon vo- 
lintary fidelity for the obedience even 
of lis army, nor did there exist the 
means of making the people pay an 
amount of taxes sufficient for kecping 
up the force necessary to compel obe- 
dience throughout a large territory. 
In these and all similar cases, it must 
be understood that the amount of the 
hindrance may be either greater or 
less. It may he so great as to make 
the form of government work very ill, 
without absolutely precluding i 4 ex- 
iatence, or hindering it from being 
practically preferable to any other 
which can be had. ‘This last question 
mainly depends upon a consideration 
which we faye not yet arrived at—the 
tendencies of different forms of govern- 
ment to promote Progress. 

We bave now examined the three 


fundamental conditions of the adapta 
tion of forms of government tothe people 
who are to be governed by them. If 
the supporters of what may be termed 
the naturalistic theory of politics, mean 
but to insist on the necessity of these 
three conditions; if they only mean that 
no government can permanently exist, 
which does not fulfil the first and second 
conditions, and, in some considerable 
measure, the third; their doctrine, thus 
limited, is incontestable. Whateverthey 
mean more than this, appears to me 
untenable. All that we are told about 
the necessity of an historical basis for 
Institutions, of their being in harmony 
with the national usages and character, 
and the like, :ncans either this, or no- 
thing to the purpose. ‘There is a great 
quantity of mere sentimentality con- 
nected with these and similar phrases, 
over and above the amount of rational 
meaning contained in them. But, con- 
sidered practically, these alleged requi- 
sites of political institutions are merely 
so many facilities for realizing the three 
conditions. When an institution, or a 
set of institutions, has the way pre- 
mared for it by the opinions, tastes, and 
fiabite of the people, they are not only 
more easily induced to accept it, but 
will more easily Jearn, and wil be, from 
the beginning, better disposed, to do 
what is required of them both for the 
reservation of the institutions, and for 
bank them into such action as en- 
ables them to produce their best re- 
suits. It would be a great mistake in 
any Icgislator not to shape his mea- 
sures s0 as to take advantage of such 
pre-existing habits and feelings, when 
available. On the other hand, it is an 
exaggeration to elevate these mere aide 
and facilities into necessary conditions 
People are more easily induced to do, 
and do more easily, what they are al 
ready used to; but people also learn to 
do things new to them. Familiarity 
is a great help; but much dwelling on 
an idea will make it familiar, even 
when strange at first. There are abun- 
dant instances in which a whole people 
have been eager for untried dines 
The amount of capacity which a peorle. 
possess for doing new things, and 
adapting themselves to new circum: 
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stances, is itself one of the elements of 
the question. It is a quality in which 
different nations, and different stages 
of civilization, ditler much from one 
another. The capability of any given 
people for fulfilling the conditions of a 
given form of government, cannot be 
ae i on by any sweeping rule. 
snowledge of the particular people, 
and general practical judgment and 
sagacity, must be the guides. ‘There 
is also another consideration not to be 
lost sight of. A people may be unpre- 
ared for good institutions; but to 
findle a desire for them is a necessary 
part of the preparation. ‘Ty recom- 
mend and advocate a particular insti- 
tution or form of government, and sect 
its advantages in Go strongest light, is 
one of the modes, often the only mode 
within reach, of educating the mind of 
the nation not only for accepting or 
claiming, but also for working, the in- 
stitution, What means had Italian 
patriots, during the Jast and present 
generation, of preparing the Italian 
people for freedom in unity, but by in- 
citing them to demand it? Those, 
however, who undertake such a task, 
need to be duly impressed, not solely 
with the benefits of the institution or 
polity which they recommend, but alse 
with the capacities, moral], intellectual, 
and active, required for working it; 
that they may avoid, if posible, stir- 
ring up a desire too much in advarce 
of the capacity. 


The result of what has been said is, 


that, within the hmits set by the three 
conditions so often adverted to, insti- 
tutions and forms of government are a 
matter of choice. To inquire into the 
best form of government in the abstract 


(as it is called) is not a chimerical, but» 


a highly practical employment of scien- 
tific intellect ; and to introduce into any 
country the Lest institutions which, in 
the existing state of that country, are 
capable of, in any tolerable depyry, ful- 
filling the conditions, is one of the most 
rational objects to which practical eflort 
can address itself. Everything which 
can be said by way of disparaging the 
efficacy of human will ie urpose in 
matters of government, mig t be said 
of it in every other of its applications. 


In all things there are very strict Hmits 
to human power. It can only act by 
wiclding some one or more of che forces 
of nature. J orces, therefore, that can 
be applied to the desired use, must 
exist; and will only act according to 
their own laws. We cannot make the 
river run backwards; but we do not 
therefore say that watermills ‘are not 
made, but grow.” In politica as in 
mechanics, the power which is to keep 
the engine going must be sought for 
outside the machinery ; and if it is not 
forthcoming, or i8 insufficient to sur- 
mount the obstacles which may reason 
ably be expected, the contrivance will 
fail. This is no peculiarity of the po- 
litical art ; and amounts only to saying 
that it is subject to the same limita- 
tions and conditions as all other arte. 
At this point we are met hy another 
objection, or the same objection in a 
different form. The forces, tt is con- 
tended, on which the greater political 
phenomena depend, are not amenable 
t» the direction of politicians or pfiilo- 
fophers. The government of a country, 
it ia affirmed, 16, in all substantial re- 
spects, fixed and determined beforehand 
by the state of the country in regard to 
the distribution of the elements of social 
power. Whatever is the stronzest power 
in socicty will obtain the governing au- 
thority; and achange in tho political 
constitution cannot be durable unless 
preceded or accompanied by an altered 


distribution of power in society itself, 


A nation, therefore, cannot choose ite 
form of government. The mere details, 
and practical organization, it may 
choose; but the essence of the whole, 
the seat of the supreme power, is dcter- 
mined for it by social circumstances. 
That there is a portion of truth is 
this doctrine, lat once admit; but to 
make it of any use, it must be reduced 
to adistinct expression and proper limite, 
When it is au that the strongest power 
in society will make itself strongest in 
the governnient, what is meant by 
power? Not thews and sinews ; other- 
wise pure democracy would be the only 
form of polity that could exist. To 
mere muscular strength, add two other 
elements, property and intelligence, and 
we are nearer the truth, but far from 
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having yet reached it. Not only is a 
pee number often kept down by a 
ess, but the greater number may have 
a ore ane in property, and indi- 
vidually in intelligence, ind may yet 
be held in subjection, forcibly or other- 
wise, by a minority in both respects 
inferior to it. To make these various 
elements of power politically influential, 
they must be organized ; and the ad- 
vantage in organization is necessarily 
with those who are in possession of the 
government. A much weaker party in 
all other elements of power, may greatly 
preponderate when the powers of go- 
vernment are thrown into the scale; 
and may long retain its predominance 
through this alone: though, no doubt, 
@ government go situated is in the con- 
dition called in mechanics unstable 
equilibrium, like a thing balanced on 
its smaller end, which, if once dis- 
turbed, tends more and more to depart 
from, instead of reverting to, its pre- 
vious state. 

Brit there are still stronger objections 
to this theory of government, in the 
terms in which it is usually stated. 
The power in society which has any 
tendency to convert itself into political 
power, is not power quiescent, power 
merely passive, but active power; in 
other words, power actually exerted ; 
that is to say, a very small portion of 
all the power in existence. Pulitically 
speaking, a great part of all power con- 
sists in will. low is it possible, then, 
to compute the elements of political 
power, while we omit from the compu- 
tation anything which acts on the will? 
To think that because those who wield 
the power in society wield in the end 
that of government, therefore it is of 
no use to attempt to influence the con- 
stitution of the government by acting 
on opinion, is to forget that opinion 4s 
itself one of the greatest active social 
forces. One person with a belief, is a 
social power equal to ninety-nine who 
have only interests. They who can 
succeed in creating a general persua- 
sion that a certain form of government, 
or social fact of any kind, deserves to 
be preferred, have made nearly the 
most important step which can possibly 
be taken towards ranging the powers 


of society on its side. On the day when 
the proto-martyr was stoned to death 
at Jerusalem, while he who was to be 
the Apostle of the Gentiles stood by 
‘consenting unto his death,’ would any 
one have supposed that the party of 
that stoned man were then and there 
the strongest power in society? And 
has not the event proved that they 
were 60? Decause theirs was the 
most powerful of then existing beliefs. 
The same element made a monk of 
Wittenberg, at the meeting of the Diet 
of Worms, @ more eeter a sucial force 
than the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
and all the princes there assembled. 
dut these, it may be said, are cases in 
which religion was concerned, and re- 
higious convictions are something pecu- 
liar in their strength. Then let us take 
& case purely political, where religion, 
so far as concerned at all, was chiefly 
on the losing side. 1f any one requires 
tobe convinced that speculative thought 
is one of the chief elements of social 
power, let him bethink himself of the 
age in which there was scarcely e 
throne in Europe which was not filled 
by a liberal and reforming king, a 
liberal and reforming emperor, or, 
strangest of all, a liberal and reform- 
ing pope; the age of Irederic the 
Great, of Catherine the Second, of 
Joseph the Second, of Peter Leopold 
of Tenedict ALV., of Ganganelh, o 
Pombal, of Aranda; when the very 
Bourbons of Naples were liberals and 
reformers, and all the active minds 
among the noblesse of France wore 
filled with the ideas which were soon 
after to cost them so dear. Surely a 
conclusive example how far mere phy- 
sical and economic power is from being 
the whole of social power. It was not 
by any change in the distribution of 
maternal interests, but by the spread of 
moral convictions, that negro slave 

has been put an end to in the British 
Empire and elsewhere. The serfs in 
Russia owe their emancipation, if not 
to a sentiment of duty, at least to the 
growth of a more enlightened opinion 
respecting the true interest of the State. 
It 18 what men think, that determines 
how they act; and theugh the persua- 
sions and convictions of average men 
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aro in a much greater degree deter- 
mined by their personal position than 
by reason, no little power is exercised 
over them by the persuasions and con- 
victions of those whose personal posi- 
tion 18 different, and by the united 
authority of the instructed. When, 
therefore, the instructed in gencral can 
be brought to recognise one social ar- 
rangement, or political or other insti- 
tution, as good, and another as bad, 
ove as desirable, another as condemn- 


able, very much has been done towards 
giving to the one, or withdrawing from 
the other, that preponderance of social 
force which enables it to subsist. And 
the maxim, that the government of a 
country is what the social forces in 
existence compel it to be, is true only 
in the sense in which it favours, inetead 
of discouraging, the attempt to exer 
cise, among all forms of government 
practicable in the existing condition of 
society, a rational choioe. 


CHAPTER IL 
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Tre form of government for any 
on country being (within certain 
efinite conditions) amenable to choice, 
it is now to be considered by what test 
the choice should be dinoctal : what are 
the distinctive characteristics of the 
form of government best fitted to pro- 
mote the interests of any given society. 

Hefore entering into this inquiry, it 
may seem necessary to decide what 
are the proper functions of govern- 
ment; for, government altogether being 
only a means, the oligibility of the 
means must depend on their adapta- 
tion to the end. But this mode of 
stating the problem gives less aid to 
its investigation than might be sup- 
posed, and does not even bring the 
whole of the question into view, For, 
in the first place, the proper functions 
of a government are not a fixed thing, 
but different in different states of 
society; much more extensive in a 
backward than in an advanced state. 
And, secondly, the character of a 
government or set of political institu- 
tions cannot be sufticiently estimated 
while we confine our attention to the 
legitimate sphere of governmental 
functions. For though the goodness 
of a government is necessarily circum- 
acribed within that sphere, its badness 
unhappily is not. Every kind and 
degree of evil of which mankind are 
susceptible, may be inflicted on them 


by their government; and none of the 
good which social existence is capable 
of, can be any further realized than as 
the constitution of the goveznment is 
compatible with, and allows scop¥ for, 
its attainment. Not to speak of in- 
direct effects, the direct meddling of 
the public authorities has no necessary 
limits but those of human existence; 
and the influence of government os 
the well-being of society can be con. 
sidered or estimated in reference te 
nothing less than the whole of the in. 
terests of humanity. 

Leing thus obliged to place before 
ourselves, a8 the test of good and bad 
government, so complex an object an 
the aggregate intercsta of society, we 
would willingly attempt some kind of 
classification of those interests, which, 
bringing them before the mind in 
definite groups, might give indication of 
the qualities by which a form of govern- 
ment is fitted to promote those various 
interests respectively. It would be a 
great facility if we could say, the goud 
of society consists of such and such ele- 
ments ; one of these elements requires 
such conditions, another such others 
the government, then, which unites in 
the greatest degree all there conditions, 
must be the best. The theory of go- 
vernment would thus be built up from 
the separate theorems of the elements 
which compose a good state of society. 
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Unfortunately, to enumerate and 
classify the constituents of social well- 
being, so as to admit of the formation 
of such theorems, is no easy task. Most 
of those who, in the last or present 
generation, have applied themselves to 
the philosophy of politics in any com- 
prehensive spirit, have felt the import- 
ance of sachs classification ; but the 
attempts which have been made to- 
wards it are as yet limited, so far as I 
am aware, to a single step. The 
classification begins and ends with a 

artition of the exigencies of society 

tween the two heads of Order and 
Progress (in the phraseology of french 
shinkers): Permanence and Progres- 
sion, in the words of Coleridge. ‘This 
division is plausible and seductive, 
from the apparently clean-cut opposi- 
tion between its two members, and 
the remarkable difference between the 
sentiments to which they appeal. But 
I] apprehend that (however admissible 
for gurposes of popular discourse), the 
distinction between Order, or Verma- 
nence, and I’rogress, employed to de- 
Sne the qualitics necessary in a govern- 
ment, 18 unscientific and incorrect. 

For, first, what are Order and Pro- 
gress? Concerning Progress there is 
no difficulty, or none which is appa- 
rent at first sight. When Progress is 
spoken of as one of the wants of human 
society, it may be supposed to mean 
Improvement. ‘That is a tolcrably 
distinct idea. Lut what is Order? 
Sometimes it means more, sometimes 
\exa, but hardly ever the whole of what 
human society necds except improve- 
ment. 

In its narrowest acceptation, Order 
means Obedience. A government is 
said to preserve order, if it succeeds in 

etting itself obeyed. But there are 
ifferent degrees of obedience, and it is 
not every degree that is commendable. 
Only an unmitigated despotism de- 
mands that the individual citizen shall 
obey unconditionally every mandate 
of persons in authority. We must at 
least limit the definition to such man- 
dates as are general, and issued in the 
deliberate form of laws. Order, thus 
understood, expresses, doubtless, an in- 


dispensable attribute of government. | 


Those who are unable to make theit 
ordinances obeyed, cannot be said to 
Helis But though a necessary con- 

ition, this is nut the object of govern- 
ment. That it should make itself 
obeyed is requisite, in order that it ma 
accomplish some other purpose. e 
are still to seek what is this other pur- 
pose, which government ought to fulfil, 
abstractedly from the idea of improve- 
ment, and which has to be fulfifled in 
every society, whether stationary or 
progressive. 

In a sense somewhat more enlarged, 
Order means the preservation of peace, 
by the cessation of private violence. 
Order is said to exist, where the people 
of the country have, as a pene ale 
ceased to prosecute their quarrels by 
private force, and acquired the habit 
of referring the decision of their dis- 
putes and the redress of their injuries 
to the public authorities. But in this 
larger use of the term, as well as in 
the former narrow one, Order expresses 
rather one of the conditions of govern 
ment, than either its purpose or the 
criterion of its excellence. For the 
habit may be well established of sub- 
mitting to the government, and refer- 
ring all disputed matters to its au- 
thority, and yet the manner in which 
the government deals with those dis- 
puted matters, and with the other 
things about which it concerns itself, 
may differ by the whole interval which 
divides the best from the worst possible. 

If we intend to comprise in the idea 
of Order, all that society requires from 
its government, which is not included 
in the idea of Progress, we must. define 
Order as the preservation of all kinds 
and amounts of good which already 
exist, and Progress as consisting in the 
increase of them. This distinction 
dves comprehend in one or the other 
section everything which a government 
can be required to promote. But, thus 
understood, it afturds no basis for a 
philosophy of government. We can. 
not say that, in constituting a polity, 
certain provisions ought to be made for 
Order and certain others for Progress ; 
since the conditions of Order, in the 
sense now indicated, and those of Pro 
gress, ary not opposite, but the 
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The agencies which tend to preserve 
the social good which already exists, 
are the very same which promote the 
increase of it, and vice versG: the sole 
difference being, that a greater degree 
of those agencies is required for the 
latter purpose than for the former. 

What, fur example, are the qualities 
in the citizens individually, which 
conduce most to keep up the amount 
of good conduct, of good management, 
of success and prosperity, which al- 
ready exist in society? Everybody 
will agree that those qualities are, 
industry, integrity, justice, and pru- 
dence. But are not these, of all quali. 
ties, the most conducive to improve 
ment? and is not any growth of these 
virtues in the community, in itself the 
greatest of improvements? Ifso, what- 
ever qualitics in the government are 
promotive of industry, integrity, justice, 
and prudence, conduce alike tu perma. 
nence and to progression ; only there 16 
needed more of those qualities to make 
the society decidedly progressive, than 
merely to keep it permanent. 

What, again, are the particular at- 
tributes in human beings, which seem 
to have a more especial reference to 
Progress, and do not so directly suggest 
the ideas of Order and Preservation ? 
They are chiefly the qualities of mental 
activity, enterprise, and courage. But 
are not all these qualities fully as much 
required for preserving the good we 
have, as for adding to it? If there is 
anything certain in human affairs, it 
is that valuable acquisitions are only 
to be retained by the continuation of 
the same energies which gained them. 
Things left to take care of themselves 
anevitably decay. Those whom suc- 
cess induces to relax their habits of 
care and thoughtfulness, and their 
willingness to encounter disagrecables, 
seldom long retain their good fortune 
at its height. The mental attribute 
which seems exclusively dedicated to 
Progress, and is the culmination of the 
tendencies to it, is Originality, or In- 
vention, Yet this is nv less necessary 
for Permanence ; since, in the inevita- 
ble changes of human affairs, new in- 
conveniences and dangers continually 
grow up, which must be encountered 


by new resources and contrivances, in 
order to keep things going on even only 
as well as they did before. Whatever 
qualitics, therefore, in a government, 
tend to encourage activity, energy 
courage, originality, are requisites of 
Permanence as well as of Progress 
only a somewhat less degree of them 
will on the average suffice for the 
former purpose than for the latter. 

To pass now from the mental to the 
outward and objective requisites of 
society; it is impossible to point out 
any contrivance in politics, or arrange- 
ment of social affairs, which conduces 
to Order only, or to Progress only ; 
whatever tends to either promotes 
both. ‘Take, for instance, the common 
institution of a police. Order is the ob- 
ject which seoms most immediately 
interested in the efficiency of this part 
of the social organization, Yet if it is 
effectual to promote Order, that is, if 
it repreares crime, and enables every 
one to feel his person and property 
secure, Can any state of things eae 
conducive to Progress? ‘The greater 
security of property is one of the main 
conditions and causes of greater pro- 
duction, which is Progress in its most 
familiar and vulgarest aspect. The 
better repression of crime represses 
the dispositions which tend to crime, 
and this is Progress in a somewhat 
higher sense. The release of the in- 
dividual from the cares and anxieties of 
a state of imperfect protection, sets his 
faculties free to be employed in any 
new effort fur improving his own state 
and that of others: while the same 
cause, by attaching him to social ex- 
istence, and making him no longer see 

resent or prospective enemics in his 
fullog crane fosters all those foel- 
ings of kindness and fellowship towarda 
others, and interest in the general well- 
being of the community, which are 
such important parts of sucial improve- 
ment. 

Take, again, such a familiar case as 
that of a good system of taxation and 
finance. ‘This would generally be 
classed as belonging to the province of 
Order. Yet what can be more con- 
ducive to Progress? A financial sys 
tem which promotes the one, conduces, 
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by the very same excellences, to the 
other. Economy, for example, equally 
preserves the existing stock of national 
wealth, and favours the creation of 
more. A just distribution of burthens, 
by holding up to every citizen an ex- 
ample of morality and good conscience 
applicd to difficult adjustments, and an 
evidence of the value which the highest 
authorities attach to them, tends in an 
eminent degree to educate the moral 
sentiments of the community, both in 
rerpect of strength and of discrimina- 
tion. Such a mode of levying the taxes 
as does not impede the industry, or un- 
necessarily interfere with the liberty, 
of the citizen, promotes, not the pre- 
servation only, but the increase of the 
national arealilr and encourages & more 
active use of the individual faculties. 
And vice verad, all errors in finance 
and taxation which obstruct the im- 
provement of the people in wealth and 
morals, tend also, if of sufficiently seri- 
ous amount, positively to impoverish 
and Glemoralize them. It holds, in 
short, universally, that when Order 
and Permanence are taken in their 
widest sense, for the stability of exist- 
ing advantages, the requisites of Pro- 

ess are but the requisites of Order 
Ina greater degree; those of Perma- 
nence merely those of Progress, in a 
somewhat sinaller measure. 

In support of the position that Order 
is intrinsically different from Progress, 
and that preservation of existing and 
acquisition of additional good are sufh- 
ciently distinct to afford the basis of a 
fundamental classification, we shall 
porhaps be reminded that Progress 
may be at the expense of Order; that 
while we are acquiring, or striving to 
acquire, good of one kind, we may be 
losing ground in respect to others: thus 
there may be progress in wealth, -~vhile 
there is detonoration in virtue. Grant- 
ing this, what it proves is, not that 
Progress is generically a different 
thing from Permanence, but that wealth 
ia a different thing from virtue. Pro- 
gress is pee and something 
more; and it ig no answer to this, to 
say that Progress in one thing does 
not imply Permanence in everything. 
No more does Progresa in one thing 
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reas of any kind includes Permanence 
in that same kind; whenever Perma 
nence is sacrificed to some particular 
kind of Progress, other Pro is still 
more sacrificed to it; and if it be not 
worth the sacrifice, not the interest of 
Permanence alone has been disre- 
garded, but the general interest of Pro- 
gress has been mistaken. 

If these improperly contrasted ideas 
are to be used at all in the attempt to 
give a first commencement of scientitic 
precision to the notion of good govern- 
ment, it would be more philosophically 
correct to ieave out of the definition 
the word Order, and to say that the 
best government is that which is most 
conducive to Progress. For Progress 
includes Order, but Order does not in- 
clude Progress. Progress is a greater 
degree of that of which Order is a lees. 
Order, in any other sense, stands only 
for a part of the pre-requisites of good 
government, not for its idea and 
essence. Order would find a more 
suitable place among the conditions 
of Progress; since, if we would in- 
crease our sum of good, nothing is 
more indispensable than to take due 
care of what we already have. If we 
are endeavouring after more riches, 
our very first rule should be, not to 
squander uselessly our existing means, 
Order, thus considered, is not an addi- 
tional end to be reconciled with Pro- 

| gress, but a ra and means of Pro- 
gress itself. if a gain in one respect 
is purchased by a more than equiva- 
Jent loss in the same or in any other, 
there is not Progress. Conduciveness 
to Progress, thus understood, includes 
the whole excellence of a government. 

But, though metaphysically defen- 
sible, this definition of the criterion of 
good government is not appropnate, 
because, though it contains the whole 
of the truth, it recals only a part 
What is suggested by the term Pre- 
gress 18 the idea of moving onward, 
whereas the meaning of it here is quite 
as much the prevention of falling back 
The very same social causes—ths 
same beliefs, feelings, institutions, and 
practices—are as much required to 
prevent society from retrograding, as 
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to produce a further advance. Were 
there no improvement to be hoped for, 
life would not be the leas an unccasing 
struggle against causes of deteriora- 
tion; as it even now is. Dolitics, as 
conceived by the ancients, consisted 
wholly in this. The natural tendency 
of men and their works was to degene- 
rate, which tendency, however, by good 
institutions virtuously administered, it 
might be possible for an indefinite 
length of time to counteract. Though 
we no longer hold this opinion ; though 
most men in the present age profess 
the contrary creed, believing that the 
tendency of things, on the whole, is 
towards improvement ; we ought not 
to forget, that there is an incessant 
and ever-flowing current of human 
affairs towards the worse, consisting of 
all the follies, all the vices, all the 
negligences, indolences, and supine- 
nesses of mankind; which is only con- 
trolled, and kept from sweeping all 
before it, by the exertions which some 
persons constantly, and others by fits, 
put forth in the direction of good and 
worthy objects. It gives a very insuf- 
ficient idea of the importance of the 
strivings which take place to improve 
and elevate human nature and life, to 
suppose that their chicf value consists 
in the amount of actual improvement 
realized by their means, and that the 
consequence of their cessation would 
merely be that we should remain as 
we are. A very small diminution of 
those exertions would not only put a 
stop to improvement, but would turn 
the genera] tendency of things towards 
deterioration; which, once begun, 
would proceed with increasing ra- 
pidity, and become more and more dif- 
icult to check, until it reached a state 
often seen in history, and in which 
many large portions of mankind even 
now grovel; when hardly anything 
short of superhuman power scems suf- 
ficient to turn the tide, and give a 
fresh commencement to the upward 
movement. 
These reasons make the word Pro- 
88 as unaptas the terms Order and 
ermanence, to become the basis for a 
classification of the requisites of o 
form of government. The fundamental 


antithesis which these words express 
does not lie in the things themselves, 
so much as in the types of human cha- 
racter which answer to them. There 
are, we know, some minds in which 
caution, and others in which boldness, 
predominates: in some, the desire to 
avoid imperilling what is already pos- 
sessed is a stronger sentiment than 
that which prompts to improve the 
old and acquire new advantages; 
while there are others who lean 
the contrary way, and are more cage 
fur future than careful of present good. 
The road to the ends of both is the 
same; but they are liable to wander 
from it in opposite directions. This 
consideration 18 of importance in com- 
pone the personnel of any political 
ody: persons of both types ought to 
be included in it, that the tendencies 
of each may be tempered, in so far as 
they are excessive, by a due proportion 
of the other. ‘There nceds no express 
provision to ensure this object, pro- 
vided care is taken to admit n&thing 
inconsistent with it. ‘The natural me 
spontaneous admixture of the old and 
the young, of those whose position and 
reputation are made, and those who 
have them still to make, will in gene- 
ral sufficiently answer the purpose, if 
only this natural balance is not dis 
turbed by artificial regulation. 


Since the distinction most commonly 
adopted for the classification of social 
exigencics does not possess the proper- 
ties needful for that use, we have to 
seck for some other leading distinction 
better adapted to the purpose. Such 
a distinction would scem to be indi- 
cated by the considerations to which I 
now proceed, 

If we ask ourselves on what causes 
and conditions good government in all 
its senses, from the humblest to the 
most exalted, depends, we find that 
the principal of them, the one which 
transcends all others, is the qualities 
of the human beings composing the 
society over which the government is 
exercised. 

We may take, as a first inatance, 
the admimistration of justice; with the 
more prcpricty since there is no part 
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of public business in which the mere 
machinery, the rules and contrivances 
for conducting the details of the opera- 
tion, are of such vital consequence. 
Yet even these yield in importance to 
the qualities of the human agents em- 
ployed. Of what efficacy are rules of 
procedure in securing the ends of jus- 
tice, if the moral condition of the 
people is such that the witnesses gene- 
rally lie, and the judges and their 
subordinates take bribes? Again, 
how can institutions provide a good 
municipal administration, if there ex- 
iste such indifference to the subject, that 
those who would administer honestly 
and capably cannot be induced to 
serve, and the duties are left to those 
who undertake them because they have 
some private interest to be promoted ? 
Of what avail is the most broadly 
popular representative system, if the 
electors do not care to choose the best 
member of parliament, but choose him 
who will spend most money to be 
electgd ? How can a representative 
assembly work for good, ifits members 
can be bought, or if their excitability 
of temperament, uncorrected by public 
discipline or private pele coutal makes 
them incapable of calm deliberation, 
and they resort to manual violence on 
the floor of the House, or shoot at one 
anather with rifles? low, again, can 
government, or any joint concern, be 
carried on in a tolerable manner by 
people so envious, that if one among 
them seems hkely to succeed in any- 
thing, those who ought to co-operate 
with him form a tacit combination to 
make him fail? Whenever the gene- 
ral disposition of the people is such, 
that each individual regards those 
only of his interests which are selfish, 
and does not dwell on, or concern him- 
self for, his share of the general inte- 
rest, in such a state of things good 

overnment is impossible. he in- 

uence of defects of intelligence in 
obstructing all the elements of good 
government requires no illustration, 
Government consists of acts done by 
human beings; and if the agents, or 
those who choose the agents, or those 
to whom the agents are responsible, vr 
the lookers-on whose op.nion ought to 
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influence and check all these, are mere 
masses of ignorance, stupidity, and 
baleful prejudice, every operation of 
government will go wrong: while, in 
proportion as the men rise above this 
standard, eo will the government im- 
prove in quality; up to the point of 
excellence, attainable but nowhere at- 
tained, where the officers of govern 
ment, themselves persons of superior 
virtue and intellect, are surrounded by 
the atmosphere of a virtuous and en- 
lightened public opinicn. 

The first element of good govern- 
ment, therefore, being the virtue and 
intelligence of the human beings com- 
posing the community, the most im- 
ae point of excellence which any 
orm of government can possess is to 
promote the virtue and intelligence of 
the people themselves. The first 
question in respect to any political in- 
stitutions is, how far they tend to foster 
in the members of the community the 
various desirable qualities, moral and 
intellectual; or rather (following Ben- 
tham’s more complete classification) 
moral, intellectual, and active. ‘The 
eigenen which does this the best, 

as every likclihood of being the best 
in all other respects, since it is on 
these qualitics, so far as they exist in 
the people, that. all possibility of good- 
ness in the practical operations of the 


| government depends. 


We may consider, then, as one cri- 
terion of the goodness of a government, 
the degree in which it tends to in- 
crease the sum of good qualities in the 
governed, collectively acd individually; 
since, besides that their well-being is 
the sole object of government, their 
good qualities supply the moving force 
which works the machinery. This 
leaves, as the other constituent ele- 
ment of the merit of a government, the 
quality of the machinery itself; that 
is, the degree in which it is adapted 
to take advantage of the amount of 
good qualities which may at any time 
exist, and make them instrumental to 
the right purposes. Let us again take 
the subject of judicature as an example 
and illustration. ‘The judicial system 
being given, the goodness of the ad- 
ministration of justice is in the som 
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pond ratio of the worth of the men 
composing the tribunals, and the worth 
of the public opinion which influences 
or controls them. Lut all the differ- 
ence between a good and a bad system 
of judicature lics in the contrivances 
adopted for bringing whatever moral 
and intellectual worth exixts in the 
community to bear upon the adminis- 
tration of justice, and making it duly 
operative on the result. ‘The arrange- 
ments for rendering the choice of the 
judges such as to obtain the highest 
average of virtue and intelligence ; 
the salutary forms of procedure; the 
publicity which allows Meceaton and 
criticism of whatever is amiss; the 
iberty of discussion and censure 
through the press; the mode of taking 


evidence, according as it is well 
or ill adapted to elicit truth; 
the facilities, whatever be their 


amount, for obtaining access to the 
tribunals; the arrangements for de- 
tecting crimes and apprehending 
offenders ;—all these things are not 
the power, but the machinery for 
bringing the power into contact with 
the obstacle: and the machinery has 
no action of itsclf, but without 1t the 
ped let it be ever so ample, would 

wasted and of no effect. A similar 
distinction exists in regard to the con- 
stitution of the executive departments 
of administration. Their machinery 
is good, when the proper tests aro pre- 
scribed for the qualifications of officers, 
the proper rules for their promotion ; 
when the business is conveniently dis- 
tributed among those who are to trans 
act it, a convenient and methodical 
order established for its transaction, a 
correct and intelligible record kept of 
it after being transacted; when each 
individual knows for what he is re- 
sponsible, and is known to others as 
responsible for it; when the best-con- 
trived checks are provided against 
negligence, favouritism, or jobbery, *4 
any of the acts of the departmbut. 
But political checks will no more act 
of themselves, than a bridle will direct 
a horse without a rider. If the check- 
ing functionaries are as corrupt or as 
negligent as those whom they ought 
to eheck, and if the public, the main- 
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apne of the whole checking ma- 

chinery, are too ignorant, too passive, 
or too careless and inattentive, to do 
their part, little benefit will be derived 
from the best administrative appa- 
ratus. Yet a good apparatus is always 
referable to a bad. It enables such 
insufficient moving or checking power 
an exists, to act at the greatest advan- 
tage ; and without it, ne amount of 
moving or checking power would be 
sufficient. Publicity, for instance, is 
no impediment to evil nor stimulus to 
good if the public will not look at what 
is done ; but without publicity, how 
could they either check or encourage 
what they were not permitted to see ? 
The ideally perfect constitution of a 
public office is that in which the inte. 
rest of the functionary is entirely coin. 
cident with his duty. No mere systen 
will make it so, but still less can it be 
made so without a system, aptly de- 
vised for the purpose, 

What we have said of the arran 
ments for the detailed adiminis@ation 
of the government, is still more evi- 
dently true of its general constitution, 
All government which aims at being 
good 18 an organization of some part of 
the good qualities existing in the in- 
dividual members of the community, 

| for the conduct of its collective affairs, 
A representative constitution in a 
means of bringing the general standard 
of intelligence and honesty existing in 
the community, and the individual in- 
tellect and virtue of its wisest mem- 
bers, more directly to bear upon the 
government, and investing them with 
rreater influence in it, than they would 
in general have under any other mode 
of organization; though, under any, 
| such influence as they do have is the 
| source of all good that there is in the 
government, and the hindrance of every 
| evil that there is not. ‘he greater the 
amount of these good qualities which 
, the institutions of a country succeed in 
organizing, and the better the mode of 
‘organization, the better will be the 
' government. 
: We have now, therefore, obtained 
| foundation for a twofold division of the 
/ merit which any set of political insti. 
tutions can pewsess. It consists partly 
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of the degree in which they promote 
the general mental advancement of the 
community, including under that phrase 
advancement in intellect, in virtue, and 
in practical activity and efficiency; and 
partly of the degree of perfection with 
which they organize the moral, intel- 
lectual, and active worth already ex- 
isting, so as to operate with the great- 
est effect on public affairs. A govern- 
ment is to be judged by its action upon 
men, and by its action upon things; 
by what it makes of the citizens, and 
what it docs with them; its tendency 
to improve or deteriorate the people 
themselves, and the goodness or bad- 
ness of the work it performs forthem, and 
by means of them. Government isat once 
a great influence acting on the human 
mind, and a set of organized arrange- 
ments for public business: in the first 
oeprely its beneficial action is chiefly in- 
direct, but not therefore less vital, while 
its mischievous action may be direct. 
The difference between these two 
functions of a government is not, like 
that between Order and Progress, a 
difference merely in degree, but in kind. 
We must not, however, suppose that 
they have no intimate connexion with 
one another. The institutions which 
ensure the best management of public 
affairs practicable in the existing state 
of cultivation, tend by this alone to the 
further improvement of that state. A 
people which had the most just laws, 
the purest and most efficient judicature, 
the most enlightened administration, 
the most equitable and least onerous 
system of finance, compatible with the 
stage it had attaincd in moral and in- 
tellectua) advancement, would be in a 
fair way to pass rapidly into a higher 
utage. Nor 1s there any mode in which 
political institutions can contribute 
more effectually to the improvement of 
the people, than by doing their more 
direct work well. And, reversely, if 
their machinery is so badly constructed 
that they do their own particular busi- 
ness ill, the effect is felt in a thousand 
ways in lowering the morality and 
deadening the intelligence and activity 
of the people. But the distinction is 
nevertheless real, because this is only 
one of the means by which political in- 
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stitutions improve or deteriorate the 
human mind, and the causes and modes 
of that beneficial or injurious influence 
remain a distinct and much wider sub- 
ject of study. 

Of the two modes of operation by 
which a form of government or set of 
political institutions affects the welfare 
of the community—its operation as an 
agency of national education, and ite 
arrangements for conducting the col- 
lective affairs of the community in the 
state of education in which they al- 
ready are; the last evidently varies 
much legs, from difference of country 
and state of civilization, than the first. 
Jt has also much less to do with the 
fundamental constitution of the govern- 
ment. ‘The mode of conducting the 

ractical business of government, which 
18 best under a free constitution, would 
generally be best also in an absolute 
monarchy: only, an absolute monarchy 
is not so likely to practise it. The laws 
of property, for example ; the principles 
of evidence and judicial procedure ; the 
system of taxation and of financial ad- 
ministration, need not necessarily be 
different in different forms of govern- 
ment. Each of these matters has 
principles and rules of its own, which 
are a subject of separate study. Ge- 
neral jurisprudence, civil and penal 
legislation, financial and commercial 
policy, are sciences in themselves, or 
rather, separate members of the com- 
prehensive science or art of govern- 
ment: and the most enlightened doc- 
trines on all these subjects, though not 
equally likely to be understood or acted 
on anda all forms of government, yet, 
if understood and acted on, would in 
general be equally beneticial under 
them all. It 1s true that these doc- 
trines could not be applied without 
some modifications to at states of so- 
ciety and of the human mind: never- 
theless, by far the greater number of 
them mould require modifications solely 
of detail, to adapt them to any state of 
society sufficiently advanced to possess 
rulers capable of understanding them. 
A government to which they would 
be wholly unsuitable, must be one 
eo bad in itself, or so opposed to 
public feeling, aa to be unable to 
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maintain iteelf in existence by honest | self, exempt, unless by fits, from any 


means. 

It is otherwise with that portion of 
the interests of the community which 
relate to the better or worse training 
of the people themselves. Considered 
as instrumental to this, institutions 
need to be radically different, according 
to the stage of advancement already 
reached. ‘I'he recognition of this truth, 
though for the most part empirically 
rather than philosophically, may be re- 
garded as the main point of superiority 
in the political theories of the present 
above those of the last age; in which 
it was customary to claim representa- 
tive democracy br England or France 
by arguments which would equally 
have proved it the only fit form of go- 
vernment for Bedouins or Malays. The 
state of diflerent communities, in point 
of culture and development, ranges 
downwards to a condition very little 
above the highest of the beasts. ‘The 
upward range, too, is considerable, and 
the future possible extension vastly 
or A community can only be 

eveloped out of one of these states 
into a higher, by a concourse of influ- 
ences, among the principal of which is 
the government to which they are sub- 
ject. In all states of human improve- 
ment ever yet attained, the nature and 
degree of authority exercised over indi- 
viduals, the distribution of power, and 
the conditions of command and obe- 
dience, are the most powerful of the 
influences, except their religious belief 
which make them what they are, an 
enable them to become what they can 
be. They may be stopped short at any 
point in their progress, by defective 
adaptation of their government to that 
particular stage of advancement. And 
the one indispensable merit of a go- 
vernment, in favour of which it may 
be forgiven almost any amount of other 
demerit compatible with progress, is 
that its operation on the people is fa- 
vourable, or not unfavourable, to the 
next step which it is necessary for them 
to take, in order to raise themselves to 
a higher level. 

Thus (to repeat a former example), 
a people in a state of savage indepen- 
dence, in which every one lives for Gio 


external control, is practically incapable 
of making any progress in civilization 
until it has learnt to obey. The indis- 
pensable virtue, therefore, in a govern 
ment which establishes itself over a 
people of this sort is, that it make itself 
obeyed. To enable it to do this, the 
constitution of the government must be 
nearly, or quite, despotic. A constitu- 
tion in any degree popular, dependent 
on the voluntary surrender by the dif- 
ferent members of the community of 
their individual freedom of action, would 
fail to enforce the first leason which the 
pupils, in this stage of their progress, 
require. Accordingly, the civilization 
of such tribes, when not the result of 


juxtaposition with others already civi- 


lized, is almost always the work of an 
absolute ruler, deriving his power either 
from religion or military prowess; very 
often from foreign arms. 

Again, uncivilized races, and the 
bravest and most energetic still more 
than the rest, are averse to continfous 
labour of an unexciting kind. Yet all 
real civilization is at this price; with- 
out such labour, neither can the mind 
be disciplined into the habits required 
by civilized society, nor the material 
world prepared to receive it. Thero 
needs a rare concurrence of circum- 
stances, and for that reason often a 
vast length of time, to reconcile such a 
pee to industry, unless they are for 
a while compelled to it. Hence even 
personal slavery, by giving a com- 
mencement to industrial life, and en- 
forcing it as the exclusive occupation 
of the most numerous portion of the 
cone may accelerate the transi- 
tion to a better freedom than that of 
fighting and rapine. It is almost neod- 
less to say that this excuse for slavery 
is only available in a very early state 
of socicty. A civilized people have far 
other means of imparting civilization 
to those under their influence; and 
slavery is, in all its details, so repug- 
nant to that government of law, slic 
is the foundation of all modern life, and 
so corrupting to the master-class when 
they have once come under civilized 
influences, that its adoption under any 
circumstances whatever im modern 
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society is a relapse into worse than 
barbarism. 

At some period, however, of their 
history, almost every people, now civi- 
lized, have consisted, in majority, of 
slaves. A people in that condition 
vequire to raise them out of it a very 
different polity from a nation of sa- 
vages. If they are energetic by nature, 
and especially if there be associated 
with them in the same community an 
industrious class who are neither slaves 
nor slave-owncrs (as was the case in 
Greece), they need, probably, no more 
to ensure their improvement than to 
make them free: when freed, they may 
often be fit, like Roman freedmen, to 
be admitted at once to the full rights 
of citizenship. ‘This, however, is not 
the normal condition of slavery, and is 
generally a sign that it is becoming 
obsolete. A slave, properly so called, 
is a being who has not learnt to help 
himself. He is, no doubt, one step in 
advance of a savage, Ile has not the 
first“lesson of political society still to 
acquire. Ile has learnt to obey. But 
what he obeys is only a direct com- 
mand. It is the characteristic of born 
slaves to be incapable of conforming 
their conduct to a rule, or law. They 
can only do what they are orderea, and 
only wlien they are ordered to do it. 
If a man whom they fear is standing 
over them and threatening them with 

unishment, they obey; but when Ins 
back is turned, the work remains un- 
done. The motive determining them 
must appeal not to their interests, but 
to their instincts; immediate hope or 
immediate terror. A despotism, which 
may tame the savage, will, in so far as 
it 18 a despotism, only confirm the 
slaves in their incapacities. Yet a 
government under their own control 
would be entirely unmanageable by 
them. Theirimprovement cannot come 
from themselves, but must be superin- 
duced from without. The step which 
they have to take, and their only path 
to improvement, is to be raised from a 

overnment of will to one of law. They 
ave to be taught self-government, and 
this, in ita initial stage, means the ca- 
pecity to act on general instructions. 


t they require is not a government ! 


of force, but one of guidaace. Reing, 
however, in too low a state to yield te 
the guidance of any but those to whom 
they look up as the possessors of force, 
the sort of government fittest for them 
is one which possesses force, but seldom 
uses it: a parental despotism or aristo- 
cracy, resembling the St. Simonian 
form of Socialism; maintaining a ge- 
neral superintendence over all the -pe- 
rations of society, so as to keep before 
cach the sense of a present force suffi- 
cient to compel his obedience to the 
rule laid down, but which, owing to the 
impossibility of descending to regulate 
all the minntias of industry and life, 
necessarily leaves and induces indivi- 
duals to do much of themselves. This, 
which may be termed the government 
of leading-strings, seems to be the one 
required to carry such a people the 
most rapidly through the next neces 
sary step in social progress. Such ap- 
pears to have been the idea of the 
government of the Incas of Peru; and 
such was that of the Jesuits of Para- 
guay. I need scarcely remark that 
adie aaties are only admissible as 
a means of gradually training the 
people to walk alone. 

[t would be out of place to carry the 
illustration further. ‘To attempt to in- 
vestigate what kind of government is 
suited to every known state of society 
would be to compose a treatise, not. on 
representative government, but on po- 
litical science at large. For our more 
limited purpose we borrow from_poli- 
tical philosophy only its general prin- 
ciples. To determine the form of 
government most suited to any parti- 
cular people, we must be able, amon 
the Ass and shortcomings hick 
belong to that people, to distinguish 
those that are the immediate impedi- 
ment to progress; to discover what it 
is which (as it were) stops the way. 
The best government for them is the 
one which tends most to give them 
that for want of which they cannot 
advance, or advance only in a lame 
and lopsided manner. We must not, 
however, forget the reservation ne- 
cessary in all things which have for 
their object improvement, or Progress 
namely, that in seeking the good whieh 
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fs needed, no damage, or as little as 
possible, be done to that already pos- 
sessed. A people of savages should be 
taught obedience, but not in such a 
manner as to convert them into a 
people of slaves. And (to ie the 
observation a higher generality) the 
form of government which is most 
effectual for carrying a people through 
the 1 ext. stage of progress, will still be 
very improper for them if it does this 
in such a manner as to obstruct, or 
ositive y unfit them for, the step next 

yond. Such cases are frequent, and 
are among the most melancholy facts 
in history. The Egyptian hierarchy, 
the paternal despotism of China, were 
very fit instruments for carrying those 
nations up to the point of civilization 
which they attained. But having 
reached that point, they were brought 
to a permanent halt, for want of inental 
iberty and individuality ; requisites of 
improvement which the institutions 
that had carried them thus far, entirely 
incapacitated them from acquiring ; 
and as the institutions did not break 
down and give place to others, further 
improvement stopped. In contrast 
with these nations, let us consider the 
example of an opposite character af- 
forded by another and a comparatively 
insignificant Oriental people—the Jews. 
They, too, had an i ute monarchy 
and a hierarchy, and their orgamzed 
institutions were as obviously of sacer- 
dotal origin as those of the Hindoos. 
These did for them what was done for 
other Oriental races by their institu- 
tions—subdued them to industry and 
order, and gave them a national life. 
But neither their kings nor their priests 
ever obtained, as in those other coun- 
tries, the exclusive moulding of their 
character. Their religion, which en- 
abled persons of gemius and a high 
religious tone to be regarded and to 
regard themselves as inspired from 
heaven, gave existence to an Inestima- 
bly precious unorganized institution— 
the Order (if it may be so terined) of 
Prophets. Under the protection, gene- 
rally though not always effectual, of 
their sacred character, the Prophets 
were a power in the nation, often more 
than a match for kings and priests, and 
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kept up, in tnat little corner of the 
earth, the antagonism of influences 
which is the only real security for con- 
tinued progress. Religion consequently 
was not there, what it has been in so 
many other places—a consecration of 
all that was once established, and a 
barrier against further improvement. 
The remark of a distinguished Hebrew, 
M. Salvador, that the Prophets were, 
in Church and State, the equivalent of 
the modern liberty of the press, gives 
a just but not an adequate conception 
of the os fulfilled in national and 
universal history by this great element 
of Jewish life; by means of which, the 
canon of inspiration never being com- 
plete, the persons most eminent in 
genius and moral feeling could not only 
denounce and reprobate, with the direct 
authority of the Almighty, whatever 
appeared to them deserving of such 
treatment, but could give forth better 
and higher interpretations of the na- 
tional religion, which thenceforth be- 
came part of the religion, Accordingly, 
whoever can divest himself of the habit 
of reading the Bible as if it was one 
book, which until lately was equally 
inveterate in Christians and in unbe- 
lievers, sces with admiration the vast 
interral between the morality and 
religion of the Pentateuch, or even of 
tho historical books (the unmistakeable 
work of Hebrew Conservatives of the 
sacerdotal order), and the morality and 
religion of the Prophecies: a distance 
as wide as between these last and 
the Gospels, Conditions more favour- 
able to teoanan could not easily exist: 
accordingly, the Jews, instead of being 
stationary like other Asiatics, were, 
next to the Gireeks, the most progres- 
sive people of antiquity, and, jointly 
with them, have been the starting- 
point and main propelling agency of 
modern cultivation. 

It is, then, impossible to understand 
the question of the adaptation of forma 
of government to states of society, with- 
out taking into account not only the 
next step, but all the steps which so- 
ciety haa yet to make ; both those which 
can be foreseen, and the far wider in 
definite range which is at present out 
of sight. It follows, that to judge of 
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the merits of forms of government, an 
ideal must be constructed of the form 
of government moat eligible in itself, 
that is, which, if the necessary con- 
ditions existed for giving effect to its 
beneficial tendencies, would, more than 
all others, favour and promote not some 
one improvement, but all forms and de- 
grees of it. This having been done, 
we must consider what are the mental 
conditions of all sorta, necessary to 
enable this government to realize its 
tendencies, and what, therefore, are the 
various defects by which a people is 
made incapable of reaping its benefits. 
It would then be possible to construct 
a theorem of the circumstances in 
which that form of government may 


wisely be introduced; and also te 
judge, in cases in which it had better 
not be introduced, what inferior forms 
of polity will best carry those commu- 
nities through the intermediate stages 
which they must traverse before they 
can become fit for the best form of 
government. 

Of these inquiries, the last does not 
concern us here; but the first is an 
essential part of our subject: for we 
may, without rashness, at once enun- 
ciate a pe the proofs and ilus- 
trations of which will present them- 
selves in the ensuing pages; that this 
ideally best form of government will be 
found in some one or other variety of 
the Representative System. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘THAT THE IDEALLY BEST FORM OF GOVERNMENT 18 REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


{rt has long (perhaps throughout the 
entire duration of British freedom) been 
& common saying, that if a good sei 
could be ensured, despotic monarchy 
would be the best form of government. 
I look upon this as a radical and most 
pernicious misconception of what good 
government is; which, until it can be 
got rid of, will fatally vitiate all our 
speculations on government. 
The supposition is, that absolute 
wer, in tho hands of an eminent in- 
ividual, would ensure a virtuous and 
intelligent performance of all the duties 
of government. Good laws would be 
established and enforced, bad laws 
would be reformed; the best men 
would be placed in all situations of 
trust ; justice would be as well admi- 
nistered, the public burthens would be 
as light and as judiciously imposed, 
every branch of administration would 
be as purely and as intelligently con- 
ducted, as the circumstances of the 
country and its degree of intellectual 
and moral cultivation would admit. I 
am willing, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, to concede al] this; but 1 must 


pont out how great the concession is; 
10w much more is needed to produce 
even an approximation to these results, 
than is conveyed in the simple expres- 
sion, a good despot. Their realization 
would in fact imply, not merely a good 
monarch, but an all-sceing one. He 
must be at all times informed correctly, 
in considerable detail, of the conduct 
and working of every branch of admi- 
nistration, In every district of the 
country, and must be able, in the 
twenty-four hours per day which are 
all that is granted to a king as to the 
humblest labourer, to give an effective 
share of attention and superintendence 
to all parts of this vast field; or he 
must at least be capable of discerning 
and choosing out, from among the mass 
of his subjects, not only a large abund- 
ance of honest and able men, fit to 
conduct every branch of public admi- 
nistration under supervision and con- 
trol, but also the small number of men 
of eminent virtues and talents who can 
be trusted not only to do witheat that 
es ae but to exercise it them- 
selves over others. So extraordinary 
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are the faculties and energies required 
for performing this task in any sup- 
portable manner, that the good despot 
whom we are supposing can hardly be 
imagined as consenting to undertake 
it, unless as a refuge from intolerable 
evils, and a transitional preparation for 
something beyond. But the argument 
can do without even this immense item 
in the account. Suppose the difficulty 
vanquished. What should we then 
have? One man of superhuman mental 
activity managing the entire affaira of 
a mentally passive nee Their pas- 
sivity is implied in the very idea of 
absolute power. The nation as a whole, 
and every individual composing it, are 
without any potential voice in their 
own destiny. They exercise no will in 
respect to their collective interests. 
All is decided for them by a will not 
their own, which it is legally a crime 
for them to disobey. What sort of 
human beings can be formed under 
such a regimen? What development 
can either their thinking or their active 
faculties attain under it? On matters 
of pure theory they might perhaps be 
allowed to speculate, so long as their 
speculations either did not approach 
politics, or had not the remotest con- 
nexion with its practice. Ou practical 
affairs they could at most be only suf- 
fered to suggest ; and even under the 
most moderate of despots, mone but 
persons of already admitted or reputed 
superiority could hope that their sug- 
gestions would be known to, much less 
regarded bv, those who had the manage- 
ment of affairs. A person must have 
@ very unusual taste for intellectual 
exercise in and for itself, who will put 
himself to the trouble of thought hea 
it is to have no outward effect, or 
qualify himself for functions which he 
has no chance of being allowed to exer- 
cise. The only sufficient incitement to 
mental exertion, in any but a few minds 
in a generation, is the a ect of some 

ractical use to be made of its results. 
t does not follow that the nation will 
be wholly destitute of intellectual 
power. The common business of life 
which must neccessarily be performed 
by each individual or family for them- 
selves, will call forth some amount of 


intelligence and practical ability, within 
a certain narrow range of ideas, There 
may be a select class of savants, who 
cultivate science with a view to ita 
physical uses, or for the pleasure of the 
pursuit. There will be a bureancracy, 
and persons in training for the bureau- 
cracy, who will be tanght at least some 
empirical maxims of government and 
pubhe administration. There may be, 
and often has been, a systematic op 
ganization of the best mental power in 
the country in some special direotion 
(commonly military) to promote the 
grandeur of the despot. But the public 
at large remain without information 
and without interest on all the greater 
matters of practice; or, if they have 
any knowledge of them, it is but a 
dilettante knowledge, like that which 
poe have of the mechanical arts who 
rave never handled a tool. Nor is it 
only in their intelliyence that they 
suffer, ‘Their moral capacities are 
equally stunted. Wherever the apKere 
of action of human beings is artificially 
circumscribed, their sentiments aro nar 
rowed and dwarfed in the same propor 
tion. The food of feeling is action: 
even domestic affection lives upon vo- 
Juntary good offices. Let a person have 
nothing to do for his country, and he 
will not care for it. It has been said 
of old, that in a despotism there is at 
most but one patriot, the despot him- 
self; and the saying rests on a just 
au Mara of the effects of absolute 
subjection, even to a good and wise 
inaster. Religion remains: and here 
at least, it may be thought, is an 
agency that may be relied on for lift- 
ing men’s eyes and minds above the 
dust at their feet. But religion, even 
supposing it to escape perversion for 
the purposes of despotisin, ceases in 
these circumstances to be a social con. 
cern, and narrows into a personal affalr 
between an individual and lis Maker, 
in which the issue at stake is but his 
private salvation.  Relizion in’ thig 
thape is quite consistent with the most 
selfish and contracted eguism, and 
identifies the votary as little in feeling 
with the rest of his kind as sensuality 
itself. 

A good despotism means a govern- 
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ment in whick, so far as depends on 
the despot, there is no positive oppres- 
sion by officers of state, but in which 
all the coliective interests of the people 
are managed for them, all the thinking 
that has relation to collective interests 
done for them, and in which their 
minds are formed by, and consenting 
to, this abdication of their own ener- 
gies. Leaving things to the Govern- 
ment, like leaving them to Providence, 
ig synonymous with caring nothing 
about them, and accepting their re- 
sults, when disagrecable, as visitations 
of Nature. With the exception, there- 
fore, of a few studious men who take 
an intellectual interest in speculation 
for its own sake, the intelligence and 
sentiments of the whole people are 
given up to the material interests, and 
when these are provided for, to the 
amusement and ornamentation, of pri- 
vate life. But to say this is to say, if 
the whole testimony of history is worth 
anything, that the era of national de. 
cline has arrived: that is, if the nation 
had ever attained anything to decline 
from. If it has never risen above the 
condition of an Oriental people, in that 
condition it continues to stagnate. But 
if, like Greece or Roine, it had realized 
anything higher, throngh the energy, 
datriotism, and enlargement of mind, 
which as national qualities are the 
fruits solely of freedom, it relapses in a 
few generations into the Oriental state. 
and that state does not mean stupid 
tranquillity, with security against 
change for the worse; it teh meana 
being overrun, conquered, and reduced 
to domestic slavery, cither by a stronger 
despot, or by the nearest barbarous 
people who retain along with their ga- 
vage rudeness the energies of freedom. 


! euished only by being irremovable. 


a despot observing many of the rules 
and restraints of constitutional govern. 
ment. Ile might allow such freedom 
of the preas and of discussion as would 
enable a public opinion to form and 
express itself on national affairs, He 
night suffer local interests to be ma- 
naged, without the interference of au 
thority, by the people themselves. He 
might even surround himself with a 
council or councils of government, freely 
chosen by the whole or some portion 
of the nation; retaining in his own 
hands the power of taxation, and the 
supreme legislative as well as executive 
authority. Were he to act thus, and 
so far abdicate as a despot, he would 
do away with a considerable part of 
the ovis characteristic of despotism. 
Political activity and capacity for public 
affairs would no longer be prevented 
from growing up in the body of the na- 
tion; and a public opinion would form 
itself, not the mere echo of the govern- 
ment. But such improvement would 
be the beginning of new difficulties. 
This public opinion, independent of the 
monarch’s dictation, must be either 
with him or against him; if not the 
one, it will be the other. All govern- 
ments must displease many persons, 
and these having now regular organs, 
and being able to express their senti- 
ments, Opinions adverse to the mea- 
sures of government would often be 
expressed. What is the monarch to do 
when these unfavourable opinions hap- 
pen to be in the majority? Is he to 
alter his course? Is he to defer to the 
nition? If so, he is no longer a des- 
pot, but a constitutional king ; an organ 
or first minister of the people, distin- 
If 


not, he must either put down opposition 


Such are not merely the natural ten- | by his despotic power, or there will 


dencies, but the inherent necessities of 
despotic government ; from which there 
is no outlet, unless in so far as the des- 

tism consents not to be despotism; 
in 80 far as the supposed nad deapet 
abstains from exercising his power, 
and, though holding it in reserve, 
allows the general business of govern- 
ment to go on as if the people really 
governed themselves. Jlowever little 
probable it may be, we may imagine 


arise a permanent antagonism between 
the people and one man, which can 
have but one possible ending. Not 
even a religious principle of passive 
obedience and ‘right divine’ would long 
ward off the natural consequences of 
such a position. ‘The monarch would 
have to succumb, and conform to the 
conditions of constitutional royalty, or 
ive place to some one who would. The 
eepotian, being thus chiefly nominal, 
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would possess few of the advantages 
supposed to belong to absolute mo- 
narchy ; while it would realize in a very 
imperiect degree those of a free guvern- 
ment; since however great an amount 
of liberty the citizens might practically 
enjoy, they could never forget that they 
held it on sufferance, and by a conces- 
gion which under the existing constitu- 
tion of the state might at any moment 
be resumed; that they were legally 
slaves, though of a prudent, or slat 
gent, master. 

It is not much to be wondered at, 
if impatient or disappointed reforiners, 
groaning under the impediments op- 
posed to the most salutary public im- 
wovements by the ignorance, the in- 
eleenee the intractableness, the 
perverse obstinacy of a people, and the 
corrupt combinativns of seltish private 
interests armed with the powerful 
weapons afforded by free institutions, 
should at times sigh for a strong hand 
to bear down all these obstacles, and 
compel a recalcitrant people to be 
better governed. Dut (setting aside 
the fact, that for one despot who now 
and then reforms an abuse, there are 
ninety-nine who do nothing but create 
them) those who look in any auch 
direction for the realization of their 
hopes leave out of the idea of good 
government its principal element, the 
improvement of the people themselves. 
One of the benefits of freedom is that 
under it the ruler cannot pass by the 

eople’s minds, and amend their affairs 
for them without amending them. If 
it were possible for the people to be 
well governed in spite of themselves, 
their good government would last no 
longer than the freedom of a people 
usually lasts who have been liberated 
by forcign arms without their own co- 
operation. It is true, a despot may 
educate the people; and to do so 
really, would the best apology for 
his despotism. But any education 
which aims at making human beings 
other than machines, in the long run 
makes them claim to have the control 
of their own actions. The leaders of 
French philosophy in the eighteenth 
century ‘a been educated by the 


Even Jesuit education, it | 
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seems, was sufficiently real to call forth 
the appetite for fresdom. Whatever 
invigorates the faculties, in however 
small a measure, creates an increased 
desire for their more unimpeded exer- 
ciso: and a popular education is a 
failure, if it educates the people for 
any estate but that which it) will cer. 
tainly induce them to desire, and most 
probably to demand. 

I am far from condemning, in cases 
of oxtreme exigency, the assumption 
of absolute power in the form of a 
temporary dictatorship. Free nations 
have, in times of oe, conferred such 
power by their own choice, as a neces. 
sary incdicine for diseases of the body 
wlitic which could net be got rid of 
fe Jess violent means, But its accept. 
ance, even for a tine strictly limited, 
can only be excused, if, ike Solon or 
Vittacus, the dictator employs the 
whole power he assumes in removing 
the obstacles which debar the nation 
from the enjoyment of freedom, A 
good despotism ia an altogether false 
ideal, which practically (except aaa 
means to some temporary purpose) be- 
comes the most senseless and dangerous 
of chimeras. Evil for evil, a good des- 
potingn, in a country at al! advanced 
In civilization, 18 more noxious than a 
bad one; for it is far more relaxing 
and cnervating to the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and energies of the people. ‘The 
despotisin. of Augustus prepared the 
Romans for Tiberius. a whole 
tone of their character had not first 
been prostrated by nearly two genera- 
tions of that mild slavery, they would 
probally have had spirit enough lef 
to rebel against the more odious one, 


There is no difficulty in showing 


that the ideally best form of govern- 
“nent is that in which the sovereignty, 


or supreme controlling power in the 
last resort, is vested in the entire 
agercgate of the community; every 
citizen not only having a voice in the 
exercise of that ultimate sovereignty 
but being, at least occasionally, called 
on to take an actual part in the go- 
vernment, by the personal discharge 
of some public function, local oe 
general, 
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Totesrthie proposition, it has tobe exa- 
mined in reference to the two branches 
into which, as pointed out in the last 
chapter, the inquiry into the goodness 
of a government conveniently divides 
iteclf, namely, how far it promotes the 
good management of the affairs of 
society by means of the existing facul- 
ties, moral, intellectual, and active, 
of its various members, and what is its 
effect in improving or deteriorating 
those faculties. 

The ideally best form of government, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, docs 
not mean one which is practicable or 
eligible in all states of civilization, but 
the one which, in the circumstances in 
which it is practicable and eligible, is 
attended with the greatest amount of 
beneficial consequences, immediate and 
prospective. A completely popular 
government is the only polity which 
can make out any claim to this cha- 
racter. It is pre-eminent in both the 
departments between which the excel- 
lence of a political constitution is 
divided. It is both more favourable 
to present good government, and pro- 
motes a better and higher form of 
national character, than any other 
polity whatsoever. ‘ 

Its superiority in reference to pre- 
sent well being rests upon two prin- 
ciples, of as universal truth and 
applicability as any general proposi- 
tions which can be laid down respect- 
ing human affairs. ‘Tho first is, that 
the rights and interests of every or 
Any person are only secure from being 
disregarded, when the person interested 
is himself able, and habitually disposed, 
to stand up for them. The second is, 
that the general prosperity attains a 

eater height, and is more widely 

iffused, in proportion to the amount 
ind variety of the personal energies 
enlisted in promoting it. 

Putting these two propositions into 
a shape more special to their present 
application; human beings are only 
secure from evil at the hands of others, 
in proper ion as ga} have the power 
of being, and are, self-protecting; and 
they only achieve a high degree of 
success in their struggle with Nature, 
in proportion as they are self-dependent, 
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relying on what they themselves can 
do, either separatcly or in concert, 
rather than on what othera do for 
them. 

The former proposition—that each 
ig the only safe guardian of his own 
rights and interests—is one of those 
elementary maxims of prudence, which 
every person, capable of conducting his 
own affuirs, implicitly acts upon, 
wherever he himself is interested. 
Many, indeed, have a great dislike to 
it as a political doctrine, and are fund 
of holding it up to obloquy, as a doc- 
trine of universal selfishness. ‘To 
which we may answer, that whenever 
it ceases to be true that mankind, as a 
rule, prefer themselves to others, and 
those nearest to them to those more 
remote, from that moment Communism 
is not only practicable, but the onl 
defensible form of society; and will, 
when that time arrives, te assuredly 
carried into effect. ‘or my own part, 
not believing in universal selfishness, I 
have no dilliculty in admitting that 
Communism would even now be prac- 
ticable among the élite of mankind, and 
may become so among the rest. But 
as this opinion is anything but popular 
with those defenders of existing msti- 
tutions who find fault with the doctrine 
of the general predominance of self- 
interest, I am inclined to think they do 
in reality believe, that most men con- 
sider themselves before other people. 
It is not, however, necessary to afhrm 
even thus much, in order to support 
the claim of all to participate in the 
sovereign power. We need not sup- 
pose that when power resides in an 
exclusive class, that class will know- 
ingly and deliberately sacrifice the 
other classes to themselves: it suffices 
that, in the absence of its natural de- 
fenders, the interest of the excluded is 
always in danger of being overlooked ; 
and, when looked at, is seen with very 
different eyes from those of the persons 
whom it directly concerns. In this 
country, for example, what are called 
the working classes may be considered 
as excluded from all direct partici 
tion in the government. I do not 
lieve that the classes who do panici- 
pate in it, have in general any intention 
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of sacrificing the working classes to 
themselves. They once had that in- 
tention ; witness the persevering at- 
tempts so long made to keep down 
wages by law. But in the present 
day, their ordinary disposition is the 
very opposite: they willingly make 
considerable sacritices, especially of 
their pecuniary interest, for the benefit 
of the working classes, and err rather 
by too lavish and indiecriminating be- 
neficence ; nor do | believe that any 
rulers in history have been actuated by 
a more sincere desire to do their duty 
towards the poorer portion of their 
countrymen. Yet does Parliament, or 
almost any of the members composing 
it, ever for an instant look at any 
question with the eyes of a working 
man? When asubject arises in which 
the labourers as such have an intcrest, 
is it regarded from any point of view 
but that of the employers of labour? I 
do not say that the working men’s 
view of these questions is in general 
nearer to the truth than the other: but 
it is sometimes quite as near; and in 
any case it ought to be respectfully 
listened to, instead of being, as it is, 
not merely turncd away from, but 
ignored. On the question of strikes, 
for instance, it is doubtful if there is so 
much as one among the leading mem- 
bers of either House, who is not firmly 
convinced that the reason of the matter 
is unqualifiedly on the side of the mas- 
ters, and that the men’s view of it is 
simply absurd. Those who have studied 
the question, know well how far this is 
from being the case; and in how adif- 
ferent, ant how infinitely less superfi- 
cial a manner the point would have to 
be argued, if the classes who stnke 
were able to make themselves heard in 
Parliament. 

It is an inherent condition of human 
affairs, that no intention, however sip- 
cere, of protecting the intcrests of 
others, can muke it safe or salutary to 
tie up their »wn hands. Still more 
obviously true is it, that by their own 
hands only can any positive and durable 
improvement of their circumstances in 
life be worked out. ‘Through the joint 
influence of these two principles, all 
free communities have both been more 


exempt from social injustice and crime, 
and have attained more brilliant pros- 
perity, than any others, or than they 
themselves after they lost their free- 
dom. Contrast the free states of the 
world, while their freedom lasted, with 
the cotemporary subjects of monar 
chical or oligarchical despotism: the 
Greek cities with the Persian satra- 
pics; the Italian republics, and the 
free towns of landers and Germany, 
with the feudal monarchies of Europe ; 
Switzerland, Holland, and England, 
with Austria or ante-revolutionary 
France. ‘Their superior prosperity 
was too obvious ever to have been 
gainsaid: while their superiority in 
good government and social relations, 
ig proved by the prosperity, and is 
manifest besides in every page of his- 
tory. If wo compare, not one age 
with another, but the different govern- 
ments which coexisted in the same 
age, no amount of disorder which ex 
acperation itself can pretend to have 
existed amidst the soulilicity of the free 
states, can be compared for a moment 
with the contemptuous trampling upon 
the mass of the people which pervaded 
the whole life of the monarchical 
counjries, or the disgusting individual 
tyranny which was of more than daily 
occurrence under the systems of plunder 
which they called fiscal arrangements, 
and in the secrecy of their frightfal 
courts of justice. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
benefits of freedom, so far as they 
have hitherto been enjoyed, were ob- 
tained by the extension of its privileges 
to a part only of the community; and 
that a government in which they are 
extended impartially to all is a deside- 
ratum still unrealized. But though 
every arr oeee to this has an indopen- 
dent value, and in many cases more 
than an approach could not, in the ex- 
isting state of genera] improvement, 
be made, the participation of all in 
these benefits is the ideally perfeot 
conception of free government. In 
proportion as any, no matter who, are 
excluded from it, the interesta of the 
excluded are left without the guarantee 
accorded to the rest, and they them- 


selves have less scope encourage 
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ment than they might otherwise have 
to that exertion of their energies for 
the good of themselves and of the com- 
munity, to which the general prosperity 
is always proportioned. 

Thus stands the case as regards 
present well-being; the good manage- 
ment of the affairs of the existing 
generation. If we now pass to the 
influence of the form of government 
upon character, we shall find the supe- 
riority of popular government over 
ey other to be, if possible, still more 
decided and indisputable. 

This question really depends upon a 
still more fundamental one—viz. which 
of two common types of character, for 
the general good of humanity, it is 
most desirable should predominate— 
the active, or the passive type; that 
which struggles against evils, or that 
which endures them ; that which bends 
to circumstances, or that which en- 
deavours to make circumstances bend 
to itself. 

‘The commonplaces of moralists, and 
the gencral sympathies of mankind, 
are in favour of the passive type. 
Energetic characters may be admired, 
but the acquiescent and submissive 
are those which most men persenally 
per The passiveness of our neigh- 

ours Increases our sense of security, 
and plays into the hands of our wilful- 
ness. Passive characters, if we do not 
happen to need their activity, seem an 
obstruction the less in our own path. 
A contented character is not a danger- 
ous rival. Yet nothing is more certain, 
than that improvement in human 
affairs is wholly the work of the un- 
contented characters; and, moreover, 
that it is much casier for an active 
mind to acquire the virtucs of patience, 
than for a passive one to assume those 
of energy. 

Of the three varieties of mental ex- 
cellence, intellectual, practical, and 
moral, there never could be any doubt 
in regard to the first two, which side 
had the advantage. All intellectual 
superiority is the fruit of active effort. 
Enterprise, the desire to keep moving, 
to be trying and accomplishing new 
things for our own benefit or that of 
otherg, is the parent even of specula- 


tive, and much more of practical, 
talent. The intellectual culture com- 
patible with the other type is of that 
feeble and vague description, which 
belongs to a mind that stops at amuse- 
ment, or at simple contemplation. ‘The 
test of real and vigorous thinking, the 
thinking which ascertains truths in- 
stead of dreaming dreams, is success- 
ful application to practice. Wher 
that purpose does not exist, to give 
definiteness, precision, and an intelli- 
gible meaning to thought, it generates 
nothing better than the mystical meta- 
peice of the Iythagoreans or the 

edas. With respect to practical im- 
provements the case is still more evi- 

ent. ‘The character which improves 
human lifeis that which struggles with 
natural powers and tendencies, not 
that which gives way to them. The 
self-benefiting qualities are all on the 
side of the active and energetic charac- 
ter: and the habits and conduct which 
promote the advantage of each in- 
dividual member of the community, 
must be at least a part of those which 
conduce most in the end to the ad. 
vancement of the community as a 
whole. 

But on the point of moral prefera- 
bility, there seems at first sight to be 
room for doubt. I am not referring to 
the religious feeling which has so 
generally existed in favour of the in- 
active character, as being more in har- 
mony with the submission due to the 
divine will. Christianity as well as 
other religions has fostered this senti- 
ment; but it is the prerogative of 
Christianity, as regards this and many 
other perversions, that it is able to 
throw them off. Abstractedly from 
religious considerations, & passive 
character, which yields to obstacles 
instead of striving to overcome them, 
may not indeed be very useful to 
others, no more than to itself, but it 
might be expected to be at least in- 
offensive. ontentment is always 
counted among the moral virtues. 
But it is a complete error to suppose 
that contentment is necessarily or 
naturally attendant on passivity of 
character; and unless it is, the moral 
consequences are mischievous. Where 
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there exists a desire for advantages 
not possessed, the mind which does 
not potentially possess them by means 
of its own enerzies, is apt to look with 
hatred and malice on those who do. 
The person bestirring himself with 
hopeful prospects to improve his cir- 
cumstarces, 1s the one i feels grood- 
will towards others ensraed in, or who 
have succeeded in, the same pursuit. 
And where the majority are so en- 
gaged, those who do not attain the 
object have had the tone given to their 
feelings by the general habit of the 
country, and ascribe their failure to 
want of effort or opportunity, or to their 
personal ill luck. But those who, 
while desiring what others possess, put 
no energy into striving for it, are 
either incessantly grumbling that for- 
tune does not do for them what they 
do not attempt to do for themselves, or 
sverfluwing with envy and ill-will to- 
wards those who possess what they 
would like to have. 

In proportion as success in life is 
seen or believed to be the fruit of 
fatality or accident, and not of exer- 
tion, in that same ratio does envy 
develope itself asa point of national 
character. ‘The most envious of all 
mankind are the Orientals. In Orien- 
tal moralists, in Oriental tales, the 
envious man is remarkabiy prominent. 
In real life, he is the terror of all who 
possess anything desirable, be it a 
pe a handsome child, or even good 
iealth and spirits: the supposed effect 
of his mere look constitutes the all- 

‘rvading superstition of the evil eye. 
Next to Orientals in envy, as in ac- 
tivity, are some of the Southern 
Europeans. ‘The Spaniards pursued 
all their great men with it, embittered 
their lives, and generally succeeded in 
putting an eacly stop to their suc- 
cesses.* With the French, who are 

* I limit the expression to past time, be- 
cause I would say nothing derogatory of a 
great, and now at last a free, people, who 
are entering into the general movement of 
European progress with a vigour which bids 
fair to make up rapidly the ground th-y have 
lost. No one can doubt what Spanish intel- 
lect and energy are capable of; and their 
faults as a people are chiefly those for which 
freedom and industrial ardour are a real 
specific. 


essentially a southern people, the 
double education of despotism and 
Catholicism has, in spite of their im- 
pulsive temperament, made submission 
and endurance the common character 
of the people, and their most received 
notion of wisdom and excellence: and 
if envy of one another, and of all 
superiority, is not more rife among 
them than it is, the circumstance must 
be ascribed to the many valuable coun- 
teracting cloments in the French cha- 
racter, and most of all to the great 
individual energy which, though less 
persistent and moro intermittent than 
in the selfhelping and struggling 
Anglo-Saxons, has nevertheless mani- 
fested itself among the French in 
nearly every direction in which the 
operation of their institutions has been 
favourable to it. 

There are, no doubt, in all countries, 
really contented characters, who not 
merely do not seek, but do not desire, 
what they do not already possess, and 
these naturally bear no ith-will towards 
such as have apparently a more fa- 
voured lot. But the great mass of 
seeming contentment is real discontent, 
combined with indolence or scelf-indul- 
genee, which, while taking no Ilegiti- 
mate means of raising itself, delights 
in bringing others down to its own 
level. And if we look narrowly even 
at the cases of innocent contentment, 
we perceive that they only win our ad. 
miration, when the indifference is 
solely to improvement in outward cir. 
cumstances, and there is a striving for 
perpetual advancement in spiritual 
worth, or at least a disinterested zeal 
to benefit others. The contented man, 
or the contented family, who have no 
ambition to make any one else happier, 
to promote the good of their country or 
their neighbourhood, or to improve 
themselves in moral excellence, excite 
in us neither admiration nor approva.. 
We rightly ascribe this sort of content- 
ment to mere unmanliness and want of 
spint. The content which we a 
prove, is an ability to do cheerfully 
without what cannot be had, a just 
ae of the comparative value 
of different objects of desire, and a 
willing renunciatiun of the less when 
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incompatible with the greater. These, 
however, are excellences more natural 
to the character, in proportion as it is 
actively engaged in the attempt to im- 
prove its own or some other lot. He 
whois continually measuring his energy 
against difficultics, learns what are 
the difficulties insuperable to him, and 
what are those which though he might 
overcome, the success is not worth the 
cost. He whose thoughts and activi- 
ties are all needed for, and habitually 
employed in, practicable and useful 
enterprises, is the person of all others 
least likely to let his mind dwell with 
brooding discontent upon things either 
not worth attaining, or which are not 
so tohim. Thus the active, self-help- 
ing character is not only atnnnically 
the best, but is the likeliest to acquire 
all that is really excellent or desirable 
in the opposite type. 

The striving, go-ahead character of 
Kngland and the United States is only 
a fit subject of disapproving criticism, 
on account of the very secondary ob- 
jects on which it commonly expends its 
strength. In itself it is the foundation 
of the best hopes for the gencral im- 
provement of mankind. It has been 
acutcly remarked, that whenever any- 
thing gocs amiss, the habitual impulse 
of French people is to say, ‘IT faut de 
la pationce ;’ and of English people, 
‘What a shame.” The people who 
think it a shame when anything goes 
wrong—who rush to the conclusion 
that the evil could and ought to have 
been prevented, are those who, in the 
long run, do most to make the world 
better. If the desires are low placed, 
if they extend to little beyond liyaieal 
comfort and the show of icles the 
immediate results of the energy will 
not be much more than the continual 
extension of man’s power over material 
objects ; but even this makes room, and 

repares the mechanical appliances, 
or the greatest intellectual and social 
achievements; and while the energy is 
there, some persons will apply it, and 
it will be applied more and more, to 
the perfecting not of outward circum- 
stances alone, but of man’s inward 
nature. Inactivity, unaspiringness, 
absence of desire, are a more fatal 


hindrance to improvement than any 
misdirection of energy; and are that 
through which alone, when existing in 
the mass, any very formidable mis 
direction by an energetic few becomes 
possible. It is this, mainly, which re- 
tains in & savage or semi-savage state 
the great majority of the human race. 

Now there can be no kind of doubt 
that the passive type of character is 
favoured by the government of one or 
a few, and the active self-helping type 
by that of the Many. Irresponsible 
rulers necd the quiescence of the ruled, 
more than they need any activity but 
that which they can compel. Sub- 
missiveness to the prescriptions of men 
as necessities of nature, is the lesson 
inculcated by all eoveanents upon 
those who are wholly without partici- 
pationin them. ‘The will of superiors, 
and the law as the will of superiors, 
must be passively yielded to. But no 
men are mere instruments or materials 
in the hands of their rulers, who have 
will or spirit or a spring of internal 
activity ir. the rest of their proceed- 
ings: and any manifestation of these 
qualities, instead of receiving en- 
couragement from despots, has to get 
itself forgiven by them. Even when 
irresponsible rulers are not sufficiently 
conscious of danger from the mental 
activity of their subjects to be desirous 
of repressing it, the position itself is a 
repression. Endeavour is even more 
eflectually restrained by the certainty 
of its impotence, than by any positive 
discouragement. Between subjection 
to the will of others, and the virtues of 
self-help and self-government, there is 
a natural incompatibility. Thia is 
more or less complete, according as the 
bondage is strained or relaxed. Rulers 
differ very much in the length to which 
they carry the control of the free 
agency of their subjects, or the super 
session of it by managing their busines, 
for them. But the dilference is in 
degree, not in principle ; and the bess 
despots often go the greatest lengths 
in chaining up the free agency of their 
subjects. A bad despot, when his own 
personal indulgences have been pro 
vided for, may sometimes be willing te 
Jet the people alone ; but a good despot 
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insists on doing them good, by making 
them do their own business in a better 
way than they themselves know of. 
The regulations which restricted to 
fixed processes all the leading branches 
of French manufactures, were the 
work of the great Colbert. 

Very different is the state of the 
human faculties where a human bein 
feels himaclf under no «ther Srteraal 
restraint than the necessities of nature, 
or mandates of society which he has 
his share in imposing, and which it is 
open to him, if he thinks them wrong, 
pee to dissent from, and exert 
1imself actively to get altered. No 
doubt, under a government partially 
popular, this freedom may be exercised 
even by those who are not partakers 
m the full privileges of citizenship. 

jut it is a great additional stimulus to 
any one’s self-help and_ self-reliance 
when he starts from even ground, and 
has not to feel that his success depends 
on the impression he can make upon 
the sentiments and dispositions of a 
body of whom he is not one. It is a 
great discouragement to an individual, 
and a still greater one to a class, to be 
left out of the constitution; to be ro- 
duced to plead from outside the door 
to the “aliters of their destiny, not 
taken into consultation within. ‘The 
maximum of the invigorating effect of 
jreedom upon the character is only ob- 
tained, when the person acted on either 
is, or is looking forward to becoming, a 
citizen as fully privileged as any other. 
What is still more important than even 
this matter of feeling, is the practical 
discipline which the character obtains, 
from the occasional demand made upon 
the citizens to exercise, for a time and 
in their turn, some social function. It 
is not sufficiently considered how little 
there is in most men’s ordinary life to 
give any largeness either to their con- 
ceptions or to their sentiments. ‘Their 
work is a routine; nota labour of love, 
but of self-interest in the most elemen- 
tary form, the satisfaction of daily 
wants; neither the thing done, nor the 
process of doing it, introduces the mind 
to thoughts or feelings extending be- 
yond individuals; if instructive books 
are withir their reach, there is no 
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stimulus to read them; and in moat 
cases the individual has no access to 
mat person of cultivation much superior 
to hisown. Giving him something to 
do for the public, supplies, in a mea- 
sure, all these deficiencies. If circum- 
stances allow the amount of public 
duty assigned him to be considerable, 
it makes him an educated man. Not- 
withstanding the defects of the social 
system and moral ideas of antiquity, 
1¢ practice of tho dicastery and the 
ecclesia raised the intellectual atandard 
of an average Athenian citizen far be- 
yond anything of which there is yet an 
example in any other mass of men, 
ancient or modern. The proofs of this 
are apparent in every page of our great 
historian of Greece; but we need 
scarcely look further than to the high 
quality of the addresses which their 
great orators deemed best calculated to 
act with effect on their understandin 
and will. <A benefit of the same kind 
though far less in degree, is produced 
on Englishmen of the lower middle 
class by their liability to be placed on 
juries and to serve parish offices; 
which, though it does not occur to se 
many, nor is so continuous, nor intro- 
duegs them to so great a varicty of 
elevated considerations, as to admit of 
comparison with the public education 
which every citizen of Athens obtained 
from her democratic institutions, must 
make them nevertheless very different 
beings, in range of ideas and develop- 
ment of faculties, from those who have 
done nothing in their lives but drive a 
quill, or sell goods over a counter. 
Still more salutary is the moral part of 
the instruction aflorded by the partici- 
pation of the private citizen, if even 
rarcly, in public functions. He is 
called upon, while so engaged, to weigh 
interests not his own; to be guided, in 
case of conflicting claims, by another 
rule than his private partialitics; to 
apply, at ay turn, principles and 
maxims which have for their reason of 
existence the common good: and he 
usually finds associated with him in 
the same work minds more familiarized 
than his own with these ideas and 
operations, whose study it will be to 
supply reasons to his understanding, 
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and stimulation to his feeling for the 

eneral interest. He is made to feel 

imself one of the public, and whatever 
is for their benefit to be for his benefit. 
Where this school of public spirit does 
not exist, scarcely any sense is enter- 
tained that private persons, in no emi- 
nent social situation, owe any dutics to 
society, except to obey the laws and 
submit to the government. ‘There is 
no unselfish sentiment of identification 
with the public. Every thought or 
fecling, either of intercst or of duty, is 
absorbed in the individual and in the 
family. ‘The man never thinks of any 
collective interest, of any objects to be 
pursued jointly with others, but only 
in competition with them, and in some 
measure at their expense. A neigh- 
bour, not being an ally or an associate, 
since he is never engaged in any com- 
mon undertaking for joint benefit, is 
therefore only a rival. ‘Thus even pri- 
vate morality suffers, while public is 
actually extinct. Were this the uni- 
versal and only possible state of things, 
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the utmost aspirations of the lawgiven 
or the moralist could only stretch to 
making the bulk of the community a 
flock of sheep innocently nibbling the 
grass side by side. 

From these accumulated considera- 
tions it is evident, that the onl 
government which can fully satisfy all 
the exigencies of the social state, is 
one in which the whole people partici- 
pate; that any participation, even in 
the smallest pubhe function, is useful, 
that the participation should every: 
where be as great as the general de- 
gree of improvement of the community 
will allow ; and that nothing less can 
be ultimately desirable, than the ad- 
mission of all to a share in the 
sovereign power of the state. But 
since all cannot, in a community ex- 
cecding a single small town, partici- 
pate personally in any but some very 
minor portions of the public business, 
it follows that the ideal type of a per- 
fect government must be representa- 
tives 
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UNDER WHAT SOCIAL CONDITIONS REPRESENTATIVE GOVEKNMENT 18 
INAPPLICABLE, 


We have recognised in representative 
government the ideal type of the most 
perfect polity, for which, in consequence, 
any portion of mankind are better 
adapted in proportion to their degree 
of general improvement. As they 
range lower aii lower in development, 
that form of government will be, gene- 
rally speaking, less suitable to them ; 
though this is not true universally: for 
the adaptation of a eas to represen- 
tative government does not depend so 
much upon the place they occupy in 
the general scale of humanity, as upon 
the degree in which they possess cer- 
tain special requisites; requisites, how- 
ever, 80 closely connected with their 
degree of general advancement, that 
any variation between the two is rather 
the exception than the rule. Let us 


examine at what point in the descend- 
ing series representative government 
ceases altogether to be admissible, 
either through its own unfitness, or the 
se fitness of some other regimen. 
‘irst, then, representative, like any 
other government, must be unsuitable 
in any case in which it cannot perma- 
nently subsist—z.e. in which it does 
not fultil the three fundamental condi- 
tions enumerated in the first chapter. 
These were—1. That the people should 
be willing to receive it. 2. ‘That they 
should be willing and able to do what 
is necessary for its preservation. 3. 
That they should be willing and able 
to fulfil the duties and discharge the 
functions which it imposes on them. 
The willingness of the people to ac 
cept representative government only 
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becomes a practical question, when an 
saliehioned ruler, or a foreign nation 
or nations who have gained power over 
the country, are disposed to offer it the 
boon. To individual reformers the 
question is almost irrelevant, since, if 
no other objection can be made to their 
enterprise than that the opinion of the 
nation is not yet on their side, they 
have the ready and proper answer, that 
to bring it over to their side is the very 
en they aim at. When opinion is 
really adverse, its hostility is usually 
to the fact of change, rather than to 
representative government in itself. 
The contrary case is not indeed unex- 
ampled; thero has sometimes been a 
religious repugnance to any limitation 
of the power of a particular line of 
rulers; but in general, the doctrine of 
passive obedience meant only subniis- 
sion to the will of the powers that be, 
whether monarchical or popular. In 
any case in which the attempt to intro- 
duce representative government is at 
all likely to be made, indifference to it, 
and inability to understand its pro 
cesses and requirements, rather than 
pe opposition, are the obstacles to 
re expected. ‘These, however, aro as 
fatal, and may be as hard to be got rid 
of, as actual aversion; it being easier, 
in most cases, to chance the direction 
of an active fecling, than to create one 
in a state previously B iesaedie When 
a people have no suflicient value for, 
and attachment to, a representative 
constitution, they have next to no 
chance of retaining it. In every coun- 
try, the executive is the branch of the 
overnment which wields the imme- 
Fate yower, and is in direct’ contact 
with the public; to it, principally, the 
hopes and fears of fadividuale are i- 
rected, and by it both the benefits, and 
the terrors and prestige, of government, 
are mainly represented to the public 
eye. Unless, therefore, the authorities 
whose office it is to check the executive 
arc hacked by an effective opinion and 
feeling in the country, the executive 
has always the means of setting them 
aside, or compelling them to subser- 
vience, and is sure to be well supported 
in doing so. Representative institu- 
tions necessarily depend fer perma- 


nence upon the readiness of the people 
to fight for them in case of their being 
endangered. If too little valued for 
this, they seldom obtain a footing at 
all, and if they do, are almost sure to 
be overthrown, as soon as the head of 
the government, or any party leader 
who can muster force for a coup de 
main, is willing to run some small risk 
for absolute power. 

These considerations relate to the 
first two causes of failure in a repre- 
sentative government. ‘The third is, 
when the people want either the will 
or the capacity to fulfil the part which 
belongs to them in a representative 
constitution. When nobody, or only 
some small fraction, feels the degree of 
interest in the general affairs of the 
State necessary to the formation of a 
public opinion, the electors will seldom 
make any uso of the right of suffrage 
but to serve their private interest, or 
the interest of their locality, or of some 
one with whom they are connected as 
adherents or dependents. Tho smal! 
class who, in this state of public feel 
ing, gain the command of the repre. 
sentative body, for the most part use it 
solely as a means of sevking their for- 
tune. If the executive is weak, tho 
couriry is distracted by mere struygles 
for place; if strong, it makes itself des. 
potic, at the cheap price of appeasing 
the representatives, or such of them as 
are capable of giving trouble, by a share 
of the spoil; and the only fruit produced 
by national representation is, that in 
addition to those who really govern, 
there is an assembly quartered on the 
public, and no abuse in which a portion 
of the assembly arc interested is at all 
likely to be removed. When, however, 
the evil stops here, the price may be 
worth paying, for the publicity and dia: 
cussion which, though not an invariable, 
are a natural accompaniment of any, 
even nominal, representation. In the 
modern kingdom of (ircece, for ex- 
ample,* it can hardly be doubted, that 


* Written before the salutary revolution 
of 1862, which, provoked by popular disgust 
at the system of governing by corruption, 
and the general demoralization of political 
men, has opened to that rapidly improving 
people a new and hopeful chance of real cow 
stitutional government. 
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the placehunters who chiefly compose 
the representative assembly, though 
they contribute little or nothing ty 
to good government, nor even muc 
temper the arbitrary power of the exe- 
cutive, yet keep up the idea of popular 
rights, and conduce greatly to the real 
liberty of the press which exists in that 
country. This benefit, however, is 
entirely dependent on the co-existence 
with the popular body of an hereditary 
king. If, instead of struggling for the 
favours of the chief ruler, these selfish 
and sordid factions struggled for the 
chief place itself, they would certainly, 
as in Spanish America, keep the coun- 
try in a state of chronic revolution and 
civil war. A despotism, not even legal, 
but of illegal violence, would be alter- 
nately exercised by a succession of po- 
litical adventurers, and the name and 
forms of representation would have no 
effect but to prevent despotism from 
attaining the stability and security b 
which alone its evils can be mitigated, 
or its few advantages realized. 

The preceding are the cases in which 
representative government cannot per- 
manently exist. There are others in 
which it possibly might exist, but in 
which some other form of government 
would be preferable. These are rin- 
cipally when the people, in order to 
sivnnce in civilization, have some les- 
son to learn, some habit not yet ac- 
quired, to the acquisition of which re- 
presentative government is likely to be 
an impediment. 

The most obvious of these cascs is 
the one already considered, in which 
the people have still to learn the first 
lesson of civilization, that of obedience. 
A race who have been trained in energy 
and courage by struggles with Nature 
and their neighbours, but who have 
not yet settled down into permanent 
obedience 40 any common superior, 
would be little hkely to acquire this 
habit under the collective government 
of their own body. A representative 
assembly drawn from among themselves 
would simply reflect their own turbu- 
lent insubordination. It would refuse 
ite authority to all proceedings which 
would impose, on their savage inde- 
pendence, any improving restraint. The 
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mode in which such tribes are osually 
brought to submit to the primary con 
ditions of civilized society, is through 
the necessities of warfare, and the des- 
potic authority indispensable to mili- 
tary commanl: A military leader is 
the only superior to whom they will 
submit, except occasionally some pro- 
phet supposed to be inspired from above, 
or conjurer regarded as possessing mi- 
raculous power. These may exercise 
a temporary ascendancy, but as it is 
merely personal, it rarely effects any 
change in the general habits of the 
people, unless the prophet, like Maho- 
met, is also a military chief, and goes 
forth the armed apostle of a new reli- 
gion ; or unless the military chiefs ally 
themselves with his influence, and turn 
it into a prop for their own government. 

A people are no less unfitted for re- 
presentative government by the con- 
trary fault to that last specified; by 
extreme passiveness, and ready sub- 
mission to tyranny. If a people thus 
prostrated by character and circum- 
stances could obtain representative in- 
stitutions, they would inevitably choose 
their tyrants as their representatives, 
and the yoke would be made heavier on 
them by the contrivance which prima 
facie might be expected to lighten it. 
On the contrary, many a people hag 
gradually emerged from this condition 
by the aid of a central authority, whose 
position has made it the rival, and has 
ended by making it the master, of the 
local despots, and which, above al], has 
been single. French history, from 
Hugh Capet to Richelieu and Louis 
AIV., is a continued example of this 
course of things. Even when the King 
wis scarcely so powerful as many of 
his chief feudatories, the great advan- 
tage which he derived from being but 
one, has been recognised by French 
historians. ‘To him the eyes of all the 
locally oppressed were turned; he was 
the object of hope and reliance through- 
ont the kingdom; while each local 
potentate was only powerful within a 
more or less confined space. At his 
hands, refuge and protection were 
sought from every part of the country, 
against first one, then another, of the 
immediate oppressors. Wis progress te 
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ascendancy was slow; but it resulted 
from successively taking advantage of 
opportunities which offered themselves 
only to him. It was, therefore, sure; 
and, in proportion as it was accom- 
plished, it abated, in the oppressed 
portion of the community, the habit of 
submitting to oppression. The King’s 
interest lay in encouraging all partial 
attempts on the part of the serfs to 
emancipate themselves from their mas- 
ters, and place themselves in imme- 
diate subordination to himself. Under 
his protection numerous communities 
were formed which knew no one above 
them but the King. Obedience toa 
distant monarch is liberty itself, com- 
pared with the dominion of the lord of 
the neighbouring castle: and the 
monarch was long compelled by neces- 
sities of position to exert his authority 
as the ally, rather than the master, of 
the classes whom he had aided in 
effecting their liberation. In this 
manner a central power, despotic in 
principle though generally much_re- 
stricted in practice, was mainly instru- 
mental in carrying the people through 
a necessary stage of improvement, 
which representative government, if 
real, seule most likely have prevented 
them from entering upon. Nothing 
short of despotic rule, or a general 
massacre, could have effected the 
smancipation of the serfs in the Russian 
Empire. 

‘The same passages of history forcibly 
illustrate another mode in which un- 
limited monarchy overcomes obstacles 
to the progress of civilization which 
representative government would have 
had a decided tendency to aggravate. 
One of the strongest hindrances to im- 
provement, up to a rather advanced 
stage, is an inveterate spirit of locality. 
Portions of mankind, in many other 
respects capable of, and prepared for, 
freedom, may be unqualified for amal- 
Sane into even the smallest nation. 

ot only may jealousies and antipa- 
thies repel them from one another, and 
bar all possibility of voluntary union, 
but they may not yet have acquired 
any of the feelings or habits which 
would make the union real, supposing 
it to be nominally accomplished. They 
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may, like the citizene of an ancient 
community, or those of an Asiatic 
village, have had considerable practice 
in exercising their faculties on village 
or town interests, and have even rea- 
lized a tolerably effective popular go- 
vernment on that restricted scale, and 
may yet have but slender sympathies 
with anything beyond, and no habit or 
capacity of dealing with interests com- 
mon to many such communities. I am 
not aware that history furnishes any 
example in which a number of these 
political atoms or corpuscles have 
coalesced into a body, and learnt to 
feel themselves one people, exoept 
through previous subjection to a cen- 
tral authority common to all.* It is 
through the habit of deferring to that 
authority, entering intoits plans and sub- 
serving its purposes, that a people such 
as we have supposed, receive into their 
minds the conception of large interests 
common to a considerable geographica 
extent. Such interests, on the con. 
trary, are necessarily the predominant 
consideration in the mind of the cen- 
tral ruler; and through the relations, 
more or less intimate, which he pro 
gressively establishes with the locali- 
ties, they become familiar to the general 
ming, The most favourable concur- 
rence of circumstances under which 
this step in improvement could be 
made, would be one which should raise 
up representative institutions without 
representative government; a repre- 
sentative body, or bodies, drawn from 
the localities, making itself the auxi- 
liary and instrument of the central 
power, but seldom attempting to thwart 
or control it. The people being thus 
taken, as it were, into council, though 
not sharing the supreme power, the 
political education given by the central 
authority ig carried home, much more 
effectually than it could otherwise be, 
to the local chiefs and to the popula- 
tion generally; while, at the same 
time, a tradition is kept up of govern. 

* Italy, which alone can be quoted as an 
exception, is only so in regard to the final 
stage of its transformation. The more diffi- 
cult previous advance from the city Isolation 
of Florence, Pisa, or Milan, to the provincial 


unity of Tuscany or Lombardy, took place is 
the usual manner, 


ment by general consent, or at least, 
the sanction of tradition is not given to 
government without it, which, when 
consecrated by custom, has so often 
put a bad end to a good beginning, 
and is one of the most frequent causes 
of the sad fatality which in most coun- 
tries has stopped improvement in so 
early a stage, because the work of 
some one period has been so done as to 
bar the needful work of the ages fol- 
lowing. Meanwhile, it may be laid 
down as 8 political truth, that by irre- 
sponsible monarchy rather than by re- 
presentative government can a multi- 
tude of insignificant political units be 
welded into a people, with common 
feelings of cohesion, power enough to 
rotect itself against conquest or 
orcign aggression, and affairs suffi- 
ciently various and considerable of its 
own to occupy worthily and expand to 
fit proportions the social and political 
intelligence of the population. 

For these several reasons, kingly 
government, free from the control 
(though perhaps strengthened by the 
aah vane of represcntative institutions, 
is the most suitable form of polity for 
the earlicst stages of any community, 
not excepting a city-community like 
those of ancient Greece: where, ac- 
cordingly, the government of kings, 
under some real but no ostensible or 
constitutional control by public opi- 
nion, did historically precede by an un- 
known and probably great duration all 
free institutions, and gave place at last, 
during « considerable lapse of time, to 
oligarchies of a few fanitlien. 

A hundred other infirmities or short- 
comings ina people might be pointed 
out, which pro tanto rag ality them 
from making the best use of represen- 
‘ative government; but in regard to 
these it is not equally obvious that the 
rovernment of One or a Few would 
cae any tendency to cure or alleviate 
the evil. Strong prejudices of any 
kind; obstinate adherence to old habits; 
positive defects of national character, 
er mere ignorance, and deficiency of 
mental cultivation, if prevalent in @ 
people, will be in general faithfully 
reflected in their representative as- 
serobiies: and should it happen that 
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the executive administration, the direct 
management of public affairs, is in 
the hands of persons comparatively 
free from these defects, more good 
would frequently be done by them 
when not hampered by the necessity of 
carrying with them the voluntary as- 
sent of such bodies. But the mere 
position of the rulers does not in these, 
as it does in the other cases which we 
have examined, of itself invest them 
with interests and tendencies operating 
in the beneficial direction. Trom the 
general weaknesses of the people or of 
the state of civilization, the One and 
his counsellors, or the Few, are not 
likely to be habitually exempt; except 
in the case of their being foreigners, 
belonging to a superior people or a 
more advanced state of society. Then, 
indeed, the rulers may be, to almost 
any extent, superior in civilization to 
those over whom they rule; and sub- 


jection toa foreign government of this 


description, notwithstanding its inevit- 
able evils, is often of the greatest ad- 
vantage to a peuple, carrying them 
rapidly through several stages of pro- 
gress, and clearing away obstacles te 
Ly eae which might have lasted 
indefinitely if the subject population 
had been left unassisted to its native 
tendencics and chances. In a country 
not under the dominion of foreigners, 
the only cause adequate to producing 
similar benefits is the rare accident of 
a monarch of extraordinary genius. 
There have been in history a few of 
these, who, happily for humanity, have 
reigned long enough to render some of 
their improvements permanent, by 
leaving them under the guardianship 
of a generation which had grown up 
under their influence. Charlemagne 
may be cited as one instance; Peter 
the Great is another. Such examples 
however are so unfrequent that they 
can only be classed with the happy ac- 
cidents, which have so often decided at 
a critical moment whether some lead- 
ing portion of humanity should make a 
sudden start, or sink back towards 
barbarism: chances like the existence 
of Themistocles at the time of the 
Persian invasion, or of the first or third 
William of Orange. It would be ab 
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surd to construct institutions for the 
mere purpose of taking advantage of 
such possibilities; especially as men of 
this calibre, in any distinguished posi- 
tion, do not require despotic power to 
enable them to exert great influence, 
as is evidenced by the three last men- 
tioned. The case most requiring con- 
sideration in reference to institutions, 
is the not very uncommon one, in 
which a small but leading portion of 
the population, from difference of race, 
more civilized origin, or other peculia- 
Yities of circumstance, are markedly 
superior in civilization and general 
character to the remainder. Under 
these conditions, government by the 
representatives of the mass would stand 
a chance of depriving them of much of 
the benefit they might derive from the 
greater civilization of the superior 
ranks ; while government by the repre- 
sentatives of those ranks would proba- 
bly rivet the degradation of the multi- 
tude, and leave them no hope of decent 
treatment except by ridding themselves 
ofone of the most valuable elements of 
future advancement. ‘The best pros- 
pect of improvement for a people thus 
composed, lies in the existence of a 
constitutionally unlimited, or at least a 
practically preponderant, cana in 
the chief ruler of the dominant class. 
He alone has by his position an interest 
in raising and improving the mass, of 
whom he is not jealous, a8 a counter- 
poise to his associates, of whom he is. 
And if fortunate circumstances place 
beside him, not as controllers but as 
subordinates, a body representative of 
the superior caste, which by its objec 
tions and questionings, and by its oc- 
casional outbreaks of spirit, keeps alive 
habits of collective resistance, and 
way admit of being, in time and by 
degrees, expandcd into a really national 
representation (which is in substance 
the history of the English Parliament), 
the nation has then the most favvsur- 
able prospects of improvement, which 
can well occur to a community thus 
circumstanced and constituted. 

Among the tendencies which, with- 
out absolutely rendering a people unfit 
for representative government, serious! 
‘xcapacitate them from reaping the full 
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benefit of it, one deserves particular 
notice. There are two states of the 
inclinations, intrinsically very different, 
but which have something in common, 
by virtne of which they often coincide 
in the direction they give to the efforts 
of individuals and of nations: one is, 
the desire to exercise power over others; 
the other is disinclination to have power 
exercised over themselves. The dif- 
ference between different portions of 
mankind in the relative strength of 
these two dispositions, is one of the 
most important elements in their his- 
tory. ‘There are nations in whom the 
passion for governing others is so much 
stronger than the desire of personal in- 
dependence, that for the mere shadow 
of the one they aro found ready to sacri- 
fice the whole of the other. Each one 
of their number is willing, like the pri- 
vate soldier in an army, to abdicate his 
aeatier freedom of action into the 
iands of his general, provided the arm 
is triumphant and victorious, and he is 
able to flatter himself that he is one of 
a conquering host, though the notion 
that he has himself any share in the 
domination exercised over the conquered 
is an illusion. A government strictly 
limited in its powers and attributions, 
requifed to hold its hands from over- 
meddling, and to let most things go 
on without its assuming the part of 
guardian or director, is not to the taste 
of such a people. In their eyes the 
possessors of authority can hardly take 
too much upon themselves, nrovided the 
authority itself is open to general com- 
petition. An a individual among 
them prefers the chance, however dis 
tant or improbable, of wielding some 
share of power over his fellow-citizens 
above the certainty, to himself an 
others, of having no unnecessary powa 
exercised over them. ‘These are the 
elements of a people of place-hunters 
in whom the course of politics is mainly 
determined by fare Hung: where 
equality alone 1s cared for, but not 
liberty ; where the contests of political 
parties are but struggles to decide whe- 
ther the ba of meddling in every- 
thing shall belong to one class or an- 
other, perhaps merely to one knot of 
"*ic men or another; where the idea 
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entertained of democracy is merely that 
of opening offices to the competition of 
all instead of a few; where, the more 
popular the institutions, the more in- 
numerable are the places created, and 
the more monstrous the over-govern- 
ment exercised by all over each, and 
by the executive over all. It would be 
ag unjust as it would be ungenerous to 
offer this, or anything approaching to 
it, a8 an unexaggerated picture of the 
French people ; yct the degree in which 
they do participate in this type of cha- 
racter, has caused i acioner ae £0- 
vernment by a limited class to break 
down by excess of corruption, and the 
attempt at representative government 
by the whole male population to end in 

ving one man the power of consign- 
ing any number of the rest, without 
trial, to Lambessa or Cayenne, provided 
he allows all of them to think them- 
relves not excluded from the possibility 
of sharing his favours. The point of 
character which, beyond any other, fits 
the people of this puny for represen- 
lative government, is, that they have 
almost universally the contrary charac- 
teristic. ‘They are very jealous of any 
attempt to exercise power over them, 
not sanctioned by long usage and by 
their own opinion of right; but tuey in 
general care ay little for the exercise 
of power over others. Not having the 
smallest sympathy with the passion for 
governing, while they are but too well 
acquainted with the motives of private 
interest from which that office is sought, 
they prefer that it should be performed 
by those to whom it comes without 
seeking, as a consequence of social po- 
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sition. If foreigners understood this, 
it would account to them for some of 
the apparent contradictions in the poli- 
tical feelings of Englishmen; their un- 
hesitating readiness to let themselves 
be governed by the higher classes, 
coupled with so little personal subservi- 
ence to them, that no people are so fond 
of resisting authority when it oversteps 
certain prescribed limits, or so deter. 
mined to make their rulers always re- 
member that they will only be governed 
in the way they themselves like best. 
Place-hunting, accordingly, is a form 
of ambition to which the English, w- 
sidered nationally, are almost strangers. 
If we except the few families or con- 
nexions of whom official employment 
lies directly in the way, Englishmen’s 
views of advancement in life take an 
altogether different direction—that of 
success in business, or in a profession. 
They have the strongest distaste for 
any mere struggle for office by political 
parties or individuals: and there are 
few things to which they have a greater 
aversion than to the multiplication of 
public employments: a thing, on the 
contrary, always popular with the 
bureaucracy-ridden nations of the 
Continent, who would rather pay 
higher taxes, than diminish by the 
smallest fraction their individual 
chances of a place for themselves or 
their relatives, and among whom a cry 
for retrenchment never means abolition 
of offices, but the reduction of the sa- 
laries of those which are too consider- 
able for the ordinary citizen to have 
any chance of being appointed to 
them. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE BODIES. 


Tw treating of representative govern- 
ment, it is above all necessary to keep 
in view the distinction between its idea 
or essence, and the particular forms in 
which the idea has been clothed by 
accidental historical developments, or 


by the notions current at some parti- 
cular period. 

The meaning of representative go- 
vernment is, that the whole people, or 
some numerous portion of them, exercise 
through deputies periodically elected 
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by themsclves, the ultimate controlling 
power, which, in every constitution, 
must reside somewhere. This ultimate 
power they must possess in all its com- 
pleteness. They must be masters, 
whenever they please, of all the opera- 
tions of government. There is no need 
that the constitutional law should itself 
give them this mastery. It does not, 
in the British Constitution. Lut what 
it does give, practically amounts to 
this. The power of final control is as 
essentially single, in @ mixed and ba- 
lanced government, as in & pure mon- 
archy or democracy. This is the por- 
tion of truth in the opinion of the 
ancients, revived by great authoritics in 
our own time, that a balanced consti- 
tution is impossible. There is almost 
always a balance, but the scales never 
hang exactly even. Which of them 
preponderates, is not always apparent 
on the face of the political institutions. 
In the British Constitution, each of the 
three co-ordinate members of the sove- 
reignty is invested with powers which, 
if fully exercised, would enable it to 
stop all the machinery of government. 
Nominally, therefore, each is invested 
with equal power of thwarting and 
obstructing the others: and if, by ex- 
erting that power, any of the three 
could hope to better its position, the 
ordinary course of human affairs forbids 
us to Aoute that the power would be 
exercised. ‘There can be no question 
that the full powers of each would be 
employed defensively, if it found itself 
assailed by one or both of the others. 
What then prevents the same powers 
from being exerted aggressively ? The 
unwritten maxims of the Constitution— 
in other words, the positive political 
morality of the country: and this posi- 
tive political morality is what we must 
look to, if we would know in whom the 
really supreme power in the Constitu- 
tion besides 

By constitutional law, the Crown can 
refuse its assent to any Act of Parlia- 
ment, and can appoint to office and 
maintain in it any Minister, in op 
sition to the remonstrances of Parlia- 
ment. But the constitutional morality 
of the country nullifies these powers, 
preventing them from being ever used ; 


and, by requiring that the head of the 
Administration should always be vir- 
tually appointed by the House of Com- 
mons, makes that body the real sove- 
reign of the State. ese unwritten 
rules, which limit the use of lawful 
powers, are, however, only effectual, 
and maintain themselves in existence, 
on condition of harmonizing with the 
actual distribution of real political 
strength. Thero is in every constitu- 
tion a strongest power-—one which 
would gain the victory, if the compro- 
mises. by which the Constitution ha- 
bitually works were suspended, and 
there came a trial of strength. Con- 
stitutional maxims are adhered to, and 
are practically operative, so long aa 
they give the predominance in the (on- 
stitution to that one of the powers 
which has the preponderance of active 
ower out of doors. ‘This, in Eugland, 
18 the popular power. If, therefore, 
the tee provisions of the British Con- 
stitution, together with the unwritten 
maxims by which the conduct of the 
different political authorities is in fact 
regulated, did not give to the populas 
elument in the Constitution that sub 
stantial supremacy over every depart 
ment of the government, which corre- 
ee its real power in the country, 
the Constitution would not possess the 
stability which characterizes it; either 
the laws or the unwritten maxime 
would soon have to be changed. ‘The 
British government 18 thus a represen- 
tative government in the correct sense 
of the tern: and the powers which it 
leaves in hands not directly account- 
able to the people, can only be con- 
sidered as precautions which the ruling 
ower i8 willing should be taken against 
its own errors. Such precautions have 
existed in all well-constructed demo- 
cracies. The Athenian Constitution 
had many such provisions ; and so has 
that of the United States. 

But while it is essentiai to represen- 
tative government that the practical 
supremacy in the state should reside in 
the representatives of the people, it is 
an open question what actual functions, 
what precise part in the machinery of 
government, shall be directly and per 
sonally discharged by the representa 
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tive body. Great varieties in this re- 
spect are compatible with the essence 
of representative government, provided 
the functions are such as secure to the 
representative body the control of every- 
thing in the last resort. 

There is a radical distinction be- 
tween controlling the business of fo- 
vernment, and actually doing it. The 
sane sali or body may be able to 
control everything, but cannot possibly 
do everything; and in many cases its 
control over everything will be more 
perfect, the less it personally attempts 
to do. The commander of an army 
could not direct its movements effec- 
tually if he himself fought in the ranks, 
or led an assault. It is the same with 
bodies of men. Some things cannot 
be done except by bodies ; other things 
cannot be well done by them. It is 
one question, therefore, what a popular 
assembly should control, another what 
it should itself do. It should, as we 
have already seen, control all the 
operations of government. But in 
order to determine through what chan- 
ne] this general control may most ex- 
pediently be exercised, and what por- 
tion of the business of government the 
representative assembly should hold in 
its own hands, it is necessary 10 con- 
sider what kinds of busincss a nume- 
rous body is competent to perform 
properly. That alone which it can do 
well, it ought to take personally upon 
itself. With regard to the rest, its 
proper province is not to do it, but to 
take means for having it well done by 
others. 

For example, the duty which is con- 
sidered as belonging more peculiarly 
than any other to an assembly repre- 
sentative of the people, is that of 
voting the taxes. Nevertheless, in no 
country does the representative body 
undertake, by itself or its delegated 
officers, to prepare the estimates. 
Though the supplies can only be voted 
by the House of Commons, and though 
the sanction of the House is also re- 
quired for the appropriation of the 
revenues to the different items of the 
public expenditure, it is the maxim 
and the uniform practice of the Con- 
stitution that money can be granted 
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only on the proposition of the Crown. 
It has, no doubt, been felt, that mode- 
ration as to the amount, and care and 
judgment in the detail of its applica 
tion, can only be expected when the 
executive government, through whose 
hands it is to pass, is made responsible 
for the plans and calculations on 
which the disbursements are grounded. 
Parliament, accordingly, is not ex- 
sea nor even permitted, to origi- 
nate directly either taxation or ex- 
penditure. All it is asked for is -its 
consent, and the sole power it possesses 
is that of refusal. 

The principles which are involved 
and recognised in this constitutional 
doctrine, if followed as far as they will 
go, are & guide to the limitation and 
definition of the gencral functions of 
representative assemblies. In the first 
place, it is admitted in all countries in 
which the representative system is 
practically cndcpavod. that numerous 
representative bodies ought not to ad- 
minister. The maxim is grounded not 
only on the most essential principles of 
good government, but on those of the 
successful conduct of business of any 
description. No body of men, unless 
organized and under command, is fit 
for action, in the proper sense. Even 
a select board, composed of few mem- 
bers, and these specially conversant 
with the business to be done, is always 
an inferior instrument to some one in- 
dividual who could be found among 
them, and would be improved in cha- 
racter if that one person were made 
the chief, and all the others reduced to 


subordinates. What can be done 
better by a body than by any indi- 
vidual, is deliberation. en it is 


necessary, or important to secure hear 
ing and consideration to many conflict- 
as opinions, a deliberative body is 
indispensable. Those bodies, there- 
fore, are frequently useful, even for 
administrative business, but in general 
only as advisers ; such business being, 
as a rule, better conducted under the 
responsibility of one. Even a joint- 
stock company has always in practice, 
if not in theory, a managing director; 
its good or bad management depends 
essentially on some one person’s quali 
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fications, and the remaining directors, 
when of any use, are so by their sug- 
gestions to him, or by the power they 

sess of basta | im, and restrain- 
ing or removing him in case of mis- 
conduct, ‘That they are ostensibly 
equal sharers with him in the manage- 
ment is no advantage, but a consider- 
able set-off against any good which 
they are capable of doing: it weakens 
zreatly the sense in his own mind, and 
in those of other people, of that indi- 
vidual capouaibaity in which he 
should stand forth personally and 
undividedly. 

Lut a popular assembly is still less 
fitted to administer, or to dictate in 
detail to those who have the charge of 
administration. Even when honest) 
meant, the interference is almost al- 
ways injurious. Every branch of 
public administration is a skilled busi- 
ness, Which has its own peculiar prin- 
ciples and traditional rales many of 
them not even known, in any eflectual 
way, except to those who have at 
some time had a hand in carrying on 
the business, and none of them Likely 
to be duly appreciated by persons not 
practically acquainted with the de- 
partment. I do not mean that the 
transaction of public business has 
esoteric mysteries, only to be under- 
stood by the initiated. Its principles 
are all intelligible to any person of 
good sense, who has in his mind a true 
picture of the circumstances and con- 
ditions to be dealt with: but to have 
this he must know those circumstances 
and conditions; and the knowledge 
does not come by intuition. There are 
many rules of the greatest importance 
{n every branch of public business (as 
there are in every private occupation), 
of which a person tresh to the subject 
neither knows the reason or even sus- 

ects the existence, because they are 
intended to meet dangers or provide 
against inconveniences which never 
entered into his thoughts. I have 
known pnblic men, ministers, of more 
than ordinary natural capacity, who 
on their first introduction to a depart- 
ment of business new to them, have 
excited the mirth of their inferiors by 
tbe air with which they announced as 
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a truth hitherto set at nought, and 
brought to light by themselves, some 
thing which was probably the fires 
thought of everybody who ever looked 
at the subject, given up as soon as he 
had got on to a second. It is true 
that a great statesman is he who 
knows when to depart from traditions, 
as well as when to adhere to them. 
But it is a vreat mistake to suppose 
that he will do this better for belng 
ignorant of the traditions. No one 
who does not thoroughly know the 
modes of action which common expe- 
rience has sanctioned, is capable of 
judging of the circumstances which 
require a departure from those ordinary 
modes of action. The interests depen- 
dent on the acts done by a public de- 
partment, the consequences lable to 
follow from any particular mode of 
conducting it, require for weighing 
and estimating them a kind of know- 
ledge, and of specially exercised judg- 
ment, almost as peli found in those 
not bred to it, as the capacity to reform 
the Jaw in those who lave not profes- 
sionally studied it. All these difficul- 
ties are sure to be ignored by a 
representative assembly which  at- 
tempts to decide on special acts of 
administration. At its best, it is 
inexperience sitting in judgment on 
experience, ignorance on knowledge: 
ignorance which never suspecting the 
existence of what it does not know, is 
equally careless and supercilious, mak- 
ing light of, if not resenting, all pre- 
tensions to have a judgment better 
worth attending to than ita own. 
Thus it is when no interested motives 
Intervene: but when they do, the 
result is jobbery more unblushing and 
audacious than the worst corruption 
which can well take place in a publie 
office under a government of publicity, 
It ig not necessary that the interested 
bias should extend to the Oy of 
the assembly. In any particular case 
it is often enough that it affects two or 
three of their number. ‘lhose two or 
three will have a greater interest in 
misleading the body, than any other of 
its members are likely to have in put- 
ting it right. The bulk of the as 
sembly may keep their hands clean, 
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but they cannot keep their minds 
vigilant or their Judgments discerning 
in matters they know nothing about: 
and an indolent majority, like an indo- 
lent individual, belongs to the person 
who takes most pains with it. The 
bad measures or ad appointments of 
& minister may be aheeved by Varlia- 
ment; and the interest of ministers in 
defending, and of rival partisans in 
attacking, secures a tolerably equal 
discussion: but quis custodiet cus- 
todes? who shall check the Parlia- 
ment? A minister, a head of an office, 
feels himself under some responsibility. 
An assembly in such cases feels under 
no responsibility at all: for when did 
any member of Parliament lose his 
seat for the vote he gave on any detail 
of administration? ‘I'o a minister, or 
the head of an office, it is of more im- 
portance what will be thought of his 
proceedings some time hence, than 
what is thought of them at the in- 
stant: but an assembly, if the cry of 
the moment goes with it, however 
hastily raised or artificially stirred up, 
thinks itself and is thought by every- 
body to be completely exculpated how- 
ever disastrous may be the conse- 
quences. Desides, an assembly never 
personally expericnces the — incon- 
veniences of its bad measures, until 
they have reached the dimensions of 
national evils. Ministers and adini- 
nistrators see them approaching, and 
have to bear all the annoyance and 
trouble of attempting to ward them off. 

The proper duty of a representative 
isenitly in regard to matters of ad- 
ministration, is not to decide them by 
its own vote, but to take care that the 
see who have to decide them shall 

the proper persons. [ven this they 
cannot advantageously do by nominat- 
ing the individuals. There is no act 
which more imperatively requires to 
be performed under a strong sense of 
individual responsibility than the 
nomination to employments. The ex- 
perience of every person conversant 
with public affairs bears out the asser- 
tion, that there is scarcely any act 
respecting which the conscience of an 
averave man is less sensitive ; scarcely 
any case in which less consideraticn | 
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is paid to qualifications, partly because 
men do not know, and partly because 
they do not care for, the difference in 
qualifications between one person and 
another. When a minister makes 
what is meant to be an honest appoint- 
ment, that is when he does not actually 
job it for his personal connexions or 

is party, an ignorant person might 
suppose that he would try to give it to 
the person best qualified. Ne such 
thing. An ordinary minister thiuks 
himself a miracle of virtue if he gives 
it toa person of merit, or who has a 
claim on the public on any account, 
though the claim or the merit may be 
of the most opposite description to that 
required. i fallait un calculateur, 
ce fut un dunseur qui Vobtint, is 
hardly more of a caricature than in 
the days of Figaro; and the minister 
doubtless thinks himself not only 
blameless but meritorious if the man 
dances well. Besides, the qualifica- 
tions which fit special individuals for 
special duties can only he recognised 
by those who know the individuals, or 
who make it their business to examine 
and judge of persons from what they 
have done, or from the evidence of 
those who are in a position to judge. 
When these conscientious obligations 
are 80 little regarded by great public 
officers who can be made responsible 
for their appointments, how must it be 
with assemblies who cannot? Even 
now, the worst appointments are those 
which are made for the sake of gaining 
support or disarming opposition in the 
representative body: what might we 
expect if they were made by the body 
itself? Numerous bodies never regard 
special qualifications at all. Unless a 
man is fit for the gallows, he is thought 
to be about as fit as other people for 
almost anything for which he can offer 
himself as a candidate. When ap- 
pointments made by a public body are 
not decided, as they almost always are, 
by party connexion or private jobbing, 
amanis appointed cither because he 
has a reputation, often quite unde- 
served, for general ability, or frequently 
for no better reason than that he is 
personally popular. 

It has never been thought desirable 
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that Parliament chould ftself nominate 
even the members of a Cabinct. It is 
enough that it virtually decides who 
shall be prime minister, or who shall 
be the two or three individuals from 
whom the prime minister shall be 
chosen. In done this it merely recog- 
nises the fact that a certain person 18 
the candidate of the party whose 
eneral policy commands its support. 
ih reality, the only thing which Varlia- 
ment decides is, which of two, or at 
nost three, partics or bodies of men, 
shall furnish the executive govern- 
ment: the opinion of the party itself 
decides eich of its members is fittest 
to be placed at the head. According 
to the existing practice of the British 
Constitution, these things scem to be 
onas good a fouting as they can be. 
Parliament does not nominate any 
minister, but the Crown appoints the 
head of the administration in con- 
formity to the gencral wishes and in- 
clinations manifested by Varliament, 
and the other ministers on the recom- 
mendation of the chief; while every 
minister has the undivided moral 
responsibility of appointing fit persons 
to the other offices of administration 
which are not permanent. In a re- 
public, some other arrangement would 
be necessary: but the nearer it ap- 
pee in practice to that which has 
ong existed in England, the more 
likely it would be to work well. Either, 
as in the American republic, the head 
of the Executive must be elected by 
some agency entirely independent of 
the representative body; or the botly 
must content itself with naming the 
prime minister, and making him re- 
sponsible for the choice of his associates 
and subordinates. ‘Jo all these con- 
siderations, at least theoretically, I 
fully anticipate a general assent: 
though, practically, the tendency is 
strong in representative bodies to in- 
terfere more and more in the details of 
administration, by virtue of the genera) 
law, that whoever has the strongest 
power is more and more tempted to 
make an excessive use of it; and this 
is one of the practical dangers to which 
the futurity of representative govern- 
ments will be expused, 
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But it is equally true, though only 
of late and slowly beginning to be ac- 
knowledged, that a numerous assem- 
bly is as little fitted for the direct busi 
ness of legislation as for that of ad- 
ministration. ‘There is hardly any 
kind of intellectual work which so 
much needs to be done not only by ex- 
perienced and exercised minds, but by 
minds trained to the task through long 
and laborious study, as the business of 
making laws. ‘This is a sufficient rea- 
son, were there no other, why they can 
never be well made but by a committee 
of very few persons. A reason no less 
conclusive is, that every provision of a 
law requires to be framed with the most 
accurate and long sighted perception 
of its effect on all the other provisions ; 
and the law when made should be 
capable of fitting into a consistent 
whole with the previously existing 
laws. Itis impossible that these con- 
ditions should be in any degree fallilled 
when laws are voted clause by clause 
in @ miscellancous assembly. The in- 
congruity of such a mode ot legislating 
would strike all minds, were it not that 
our laws are already, as to form and 
construction, such a chaos, that the 
confusion and contradiction seem In- 
capable of being made greater by any 
addition to the mass. Yet even now, 
the utter unfitness of our legislative 
machinery for its purpose is making 
itself practically felt every year more 
and more. ‘The mere time neccasarily 
occupied in getting through Bills, 
renders Parliament more pi ree in- 
capable of passing any, except on de- 
tached and narrow points. If a Hill 
ig prepared which even attempts to 
aca with the whole of any subject 
(and it is impossible to legislate pro- 
perly on any part without having the 
whole present to the mind), it hangs 
over from session to session through 
sheer impossibility of finding time to 
dispose of it. It matters not though 
the Jill may have been deliberately 
drawn uP by the authority deemed the 
best qualfied, with all nance ang 
means to Loot; or by « select commis 
siun, chosen for tlieir conversancy with 
the subject, and having employed 
years in considering and digesting the 
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particular measure; it cannot be 
passed, because the House of Commons 
will not forego the precious privilege of 
tinkering it with their clumsy hands. 
The custom has of late been to some 
extent introduced, when the principle 
of a Bill has been affirmed on the 
second reading, of referring it for con- 
sideration in detail to a Sclect Com- 
mittee: but it has not been found that 
this practice causes much lesstime to be 
lost afterwards in carrying it through 
the Committee of the whole House: 
the opinions or private crotchets which 
have been overruled by knowledge, 
always insist on giving themselves a 
second chance before the tribunal of 
ignorance. Indeed, the practice itself 
has been adopted principally by the 
House of Lords, the members of which 
are less busy and fond of meddling, 
and less jealous of the importance of 
their individual voices, than those of 
the elective House. And when a Bill 
of many clauses does succeed in get- 
ting itself discussed in detail, what can 
depict the state in which it comes 
out of Committee! Clauses omitted, 
which are essential to the working of 
the rest ; incongruous ones inserted to 
conciliate some private interest, or 
some crotchety member who threatens 
to delay the Bill; articles foisted in on 
the motion of some sciolist with a mere 
smattering of the subject, leading to 
consequences which the member who 
introduced or those who supported the 
Bill did not at the moment foresee, 
and which need an amending Act in 
the next session to correct their mis- 
chiefs. It is one of the evils of the 
present mode of managing these things, 
that the explaining and defending of a 
Mill, and of its various provisions, is 
scarcely ever performed 2 the person 
from whose mind they emanated, who 

robably has not a seat in the House. 

heir defence rests upon some minister 
or member of Parliament who did not 
frame them, who is dependent on 
cramming for all his arguments but 
those which are perfectly obvious, who 
does not know the full strength of his 
case, nor the best reasons by which to 
support it, and is wholly incapable of 


meeting unforeseen objections. This | 
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evil, as far as Government biils are 
concerned, admits of remedy, and has 
been remedied in some representative 
constitutions, by allowing the Govern- 
ment to be represented in either House 
by eh in its confidence, having a 
right to speak, though not to vote. 

If that, as yet considerable, majority 
of the House of Commons who never 
dosire to move an amendment or make 
@ speech, would no longer leave the 
whole regulation of business to those 
who do; if they would bethink them 
selves that better qualifications for 
legislation exist, and may be found if 
sought for, than a fluent tongue, and 
the faculty of getting elected by a con- 
stituency; it would soon be recog- 
nised, that in legislation as well as ad- 
ministration, the only task to which a 
representative assembly can possibly 
be competent, is not that of doing the 
work, but of causing it to be done; of 
determining to whom or to what sort 
of people it shall be confided, and 
giving or withholding the national 
sanction to it when performed. Any 
government fit for a high state of 
civilization, would have as one of its 
fundamental elements a small body, 
not exceeding in number the members 
of a Cabinet, who should act as a 
Commission of legislation, having for 
its appointed office to make the laws. 
If the laws of this country were, as 
surely they will soon be, revised and 
put into a connected form, the Com- 
mission of Codification by which this 
is effected should remain as a perma- 
nent institution, to watch over the 
work, protect it from deterioration, and 
make further improvements as often as 
required. No one would wish that this 
body should of itself have any power 
of enacting laws: the Commission 
would only embody the element of in- 
telligence in their construction ; Par- 
liament would represent that of will. 
No measure would become a law until 
expressly sanctioned by Parliament; 
and Parliament, or either House, would 
have the power not nt of rejecting 
but of sending back a Bill to the Com- 
mission for reconsideration or improve- 
ment. Either House might also ex 
ercise its initiative, by referring any 
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subject to the Commission, with direo- 
tions to prepare a law. The Commis- 
sion, of course, would have no power of 
refusing its instrumentality to an 
legislation which the country desired. 
Instructions, concurred in by both 
Houses, to draw up a Dill which should 
effect a particular purpose, would be 
imperative on the Commissioners, 
unless they preferred to resign their 
office. Once framed, however, l’arlia- 
ment should have no power to alter 
the measure, but solely to pass or re- 
ject it; or, if partially disapproved of, 
remit it to the Commission: for recon- 
sideration. ‘TheCommissioners should 
be appointed by the Crown, but should 
hold their offices for a time certain, say 
five years, unless removed on an address 
from the two Houses of Parliament, 
grounded either on personal miscon- 
duct (asin the case of judges), or on 
rcfusal to draw up a Bill in obedience 
to the demands of Parliament. At the 
expiration of the five years a member 
should cease to hold office unless re- 
appointed, in order to provide a con- 
venient mode of getting rid of those 
who had not been found equal to their 
dutics, and of infusing new and 
younger blood into the body. 

The necessity of some provision cor- 
responding to this was felt even in the 
Athenian Democracy, where, in the 
time of its most complete ascendancy, 
the popular Ecclesia could pass 
Psephisms (mostly decrees on single 
matters of policy), but laws, so called, 
could only be made or altered by a 
different and less numerous bedy, re- 
newed annually, called the Nomothete, 
whose duty it also was to revise the 
whole of the laws, and keep them con- 
sistent with one another. In the 
English Constitution there is great 
dificulty in introducing any arrange: 
ment which is new both in form and in 
substance, but comparatively little re- 
pugnance is felt to the attainment of 
new purposes by an adaptation of ex- 
isting forms and traditions. It appears 
to me that the means might be devised 
of enrching the Constitution with this 
great improvement through the ma- 
chinery of the House of Lords. A 
Conunission for preparing Bills would 
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in itself be no more an innovation on 
the Constitution than the Board for 
the administration of the Poor Lawa, 
or the Inclosure Commission. If, in 
consideration of the great importance 
and dignity of the trust, it were made 
arule that every person appointed a 
member of the Legislative Commis- 
sion, unless removed from office on an 
address from Parliament, should be a 
Peer for life, it is probable that the 
same good sense and taste which leave 
the judicial functions of the Peera 

presticey to the exclusive care of the 
aw lords, would leave the business of 
legislation, except on questions in- 
volving political principles and inter- 
ests, to the professional legislators; 
that Bills originating in the Upper 
House would always be drawn up by 
them; that the Ciovernment Scull: de- 
volve on them the framing of all its 
Bills ; and that private members of the 
House of Commons would gradual] 

find it convenient, and likely to facih- 
tate tho passing of their measures 
through the two Ilouses, if instead of 
bringing in a Dill and submitting it 
directly to the House, they obtained 
leave to introduce it and have it re- 
ferred to the Legislative Commission. 
For it would, of course, be open to the 
House to refer for the rouedoratinn of 
that body not asulject merely, but any 
specific proposal, or a Draft of a Dill uns 
ertenso, when any member thought 
himself capable of preparing one such 
as ought to pass; and the House 
would doubtless refer every such draft 
to the Commission, if only as materials, 
and for the benefit of the suggestions 
it might contain: as they would, in 
like manner, refer every amendment or 
objection, which might be proposed in 
writing by any member of the House 
after a measure had left the Commia- 
sioners’ hands. The alteration of 
Bills by s Committce of the whole 
House would cease, not by tormal 
abolition, but by desuetude; the right 
not being abandoned, but laid up in 
the same armoury with the royal veto, 
the right of withholding the supplies, 
and other ancient instruments of politi- 
cal warfare, which no one desires te 
see used, but no one likes to part with, 
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lest they should at any time be found 
to be still needed in an extraordinary 
emergency. [by such arrangements as 
these, legislation would assume its 
proper place as a work of skilled Jabour 
and special study and experience; 
while the wnost important liberty of the 
nation, that of being governed only by 
laws assented to by its elected repre- 
sentatives, would be fully preserved, 
and made more valuable by being de- 
tached from the serious, but by no 
means unavoidable, drawbacks which 
now accompany it in the form of ig- 
norant and ill-considered Jegislation. 
Instead of the function of governing, 
for which it is radically unfit, the pro- 
r office of a representative assembly 
8 to watch fis, control the govern- 
ment: to throw the light of publicity 
on its acts: to compel a full exposition 
and justification of all of thein which 
any one considers questionable; to 
censure them if found condemnable, 
and, if the men who compose the go- 
vernment abuse their trust, or fulfil it 
in a manner which conflicts with the 
deliberate sense of the nation, to expel 
them from office, and cither expressly 
or virtually appoint their successors. 
This is surely ample power, and sccu- 
rity enough for the liberty of tlfe na- 
tion. In addition to this, the Parlia- 
ment has an office, not inferior even to 
this in importance ; to be at once the 
nation’s (‘ommittce of Grievances, and 
its Congress of Opinions; an arena in 
which not only the general opinion of 
the nation, but that of every section of 
it, and as far as possible of every emi- 
nent individual whom it contains, can 
roduce itself in full light and chal- 
enge discussion; where every person 
in the country may count upon finding 
somebody who speaks his mind, as well 
or better than he could speak it him- 
self—not to friends and partisans ex- 
clusively, but in the face of opponents, 
to be tested by adverse controversy ; 
where those whose opinion is overruled, 
feel satisfied that it is heard, and set 
aside not by a mere act of will, but for 
what are thought superior reasons, and 
commend themselves as such to the 
representatives of the majority of the 
nation; where every party or opinion 
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in the country can muster its strength, 
and be cured of any illusion concerning 
the number or power of its adherents ; 
where the opinion which prevails in the 
nation makes itsclf manifest as pre- 
vailing, and marshals its hosts in the 
presence of the government, which is 
thus enabled and compelled to give 
way to it on the mere manifestation, 
without the actual employment, of its 
strength; where statesinen can assure 
themsclves, far more certainly than by 
any other signs, what elements of opi- 
nion and power are growing, and what 
declining, and are enabled to shape 
their measures with some regard not 
solely to present exigencics, but to ten- 
dencies in progress. Representative 
assemblies are often taunted by their 
enemics with being places of mere talk 
and bavardage. ‘There has seldom 
been more misplaced derision. 1 know 
not how a representative assembly cau 
more uscfully employ itself than in talk, 
when the subject of talk is the great 
public interests of the country, and 
every sentence of it represents the opi- 
nion cither of some important body of 
persons in the nation, or of an indivi- 
dual in whom some such body have re- 
posed their confidence. A place where 
every interest and shade of opinion in 
the country can have its cause even 
passionately pleaded, in the face of the 
governinent and of all other intereste 
and opinions, can compel them to listen, 
and either comply, or state clearly why 
they do not, is in itself, if it answered 
no other purpose, one of the most im- 
portant political institutions that can 
exist anywhere, and one of the foremost 
benefits of free government. Such 
‘talking’ would never be looked upon 
with disparagement if it were not al- 
lowed to stop ‘doing;’ which it never 
would, if assemblies knew and acknow. 
ledged that talking and discussion are 
their proper business, while doing, as 
the result of discussion, is the task not 
of a miscellaneous body, but of indivs 
duals specially trained to it; that the 
fit office of an assembly is to see tha 
those individuals are honestly and in- 
telligently chosen, and to interfere no 
further with them, except by unlimited 
latitude of suggestion and criticism 
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and by applying or withholding the 
final seal of national assent. It is for 
want of this judicious reserve, that 
popular assemblies attempt to do what 
they cannot do well—to govern and 
legislate—and provide no machinery 
but their own for much of it, when of 
course every hour spent in talk is an 
hour withdrawn from actual business. 
But the very fact which most unfits 
such bodies for a Council of Legislation, 
qualifies them the more for their other 
office—namely, that they are not a se- 
lection of the greatest political minds 
in the country, from whose opinions 
little could with certainty be inferred 
concerning those of the nation, but are, 
when properly constituted, a fair sam- 
ple of every grade of intellect among 
the people which is at all entitled toa 
voice in public affairs. Their part is 
tu indicate wants, to be an organ for 
popular demands, and a place of ad- 
verse discussion for all opinions relating 
to public matters, both great and small ; 
and, along with this, to check by criti- 
cism, and eventually by withdrawing 
their support, those er public officers 
who really conduct the public business, 
or who appoint those by whom it is 
conducted. Nothing but the restriction 
of the function of representative bodies 
within these rational limits, will enable 
the benefits of popular control to be 
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enjoyed in conjunction with the no less 
important requisites (growing ever more 
important as human affairs increase in 
scale and in complexity) of skilled le- 
gislation and administration. There 
are no means of combining these bene. 
fits, except by geparating the functions 
which guarantee the one from those 
which essentially require the other; 
by disjoining the office of contra] and 
criticism from the actual conduct of 
affairs, and devolving the former on the 
representatives of the Many, while se 
curing for the latter, under strict re- 
sponsibility to the nation, the acquired 
knowledge and practised intelligence 
of a specially trained and experienced 
Few. 

The preceding discussion of the fune- 
tions which ought to devolve on the 
sovercien representative assembly of 
the nation, would require to be followed 
by an ingniry into thore properly vested 
in the minor representative bodies, 
which ought to exist for purposes that 
regard only localities, Au such an 
inquiry forms an essential part of the 
present treatise; but many reasons re- 
quire its postponement, until we have 
onder the most proper composition 
of the great representative body, des- 
tined to control as sovereign the enact- 
ment of laws and the administration of 
the general aflairs of the nation, 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE INFIRMITIES AND DANGERS TO WHICH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
18 LIABLE. 


Tre defects of any form of government 
may be either neyative or positive. It 
is negatively defective if it does not 
concentrate in the hands of the autho- 
ritics, power sufficient to fulfil the ne- 
ccasary offices of a government; or if 
It does not sufficiently develope by exer- 
cise the active capucities and social 
feelings of the individual citizens. On 
neither of these points is it necessary 


that much should be said at this stage 
of our inquiry. 

The want of an amount of power in 
the government, adequate to preserve 
order and allow of progress in the 
people, is incident rather to a wild and 
rude state of society generally, than to 
any particular form of politica] union. 
When the people are too much attached 
to savage independence, to be tolerant 
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of the amount of power to which it is 
for their good that they should be sub- 
ject, the state of society (as already 
observed) is not yet A or representa- 
tive government. en the time for 
that government has arrived, sufficient 
power for all needful purposes is sure 
to reside in the sovereign asseinLly ; 
and if enough of it is not entrusted to 
the executive, this can only arise from 
a jealous feeling on the part of the as- 
sembly towards the administration, 
never likely to exist but where the con- 
stitutional power of the assembly to 
turn them out of office has not yet suf- 
ficiently established itself. Wherever 
that constitutional right is admitted in 
ies be and fully operative in prac- 
tice, there is no fear that the assemb! 
will not be willing to trust its own mi- 
nisters with any amount of power really 
desirable; the danger is, on the con- 
trary, lest they should grant it too un- 
grudgingly, and too indefinite in extent, 
since the power of the minister is the 
giles of the body who make and who 
cep him so. It is, however, very 
likely, and is one of the dangers of a 
controlling assembly, that it may be 
'avish of powers, but afterwards inter- 
fere with their exercise; may give 
wer by wholesale, and take it back 
in detail, by multiplied single acts of 
interference in the business of adminis- 
tration. The evils arising from this 
assumption of the actual function of 
governing, in lieu of that of criticising 
and checking those who govern, have 
been sufficiently dwelt upon in the pre- 
ceding chapter. No safeguard can in 
the nature of things be provided against 
this improper meddling, except a strong 
and general] conviction of its injurious 
«haracter. 

The other negative defect which 
bay reside in a government, that of 
not DUNE ns into sufficient exercise the 
individual faculties, moral, intellectual, 
and active, of the people, has been ex- 
hibited generally in setting forth the 
distinctive mischiefs of despotism. As 
between one form of popular govern- 
ment and another, the advantage in 
this respect lies with that which most 
widely diffuses the exercise of public 
functions; on the one band, by exclud- 
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ing fewest from the suffrage; on the 
other, by opening to all classes of pri- 
vate citizens, so far as is consistent 
with other equally important objects, 
the widest participation in the details 
of judicial and administrative business ; 
as by jury trial, admission to municipal 
offices, and above all by the utmost 
sible publicity and liberty of discussion, 
whereby not merely a few individuals 
in succession, but the whole public, are 
made, to a certain extent, participants 
in the government, and sharers in the 
instruction and mental exercise deriv 
able from it. The further illustration 
of these benefits, as well as of the limi- 
tations under which they must be 
aimed at, will be better deferred until 
we come to speak of the details of ad- 
ministration. 

The positive evils and dangers of the 
representative, as of every other form 
of government, may be reduced to two 
heads: first, general ignorance and in- 
capacity, or, to speak more moderately, 
insufficient mental qualifications, in the 
controlling body; secondly, the danger 
of its being under the influence of in- 
terests not identical with the general 
welfare of the community. 

The former of these evils, deficiency 
in high mental qualifications, is one to 
wick it is generally supposed that 
popular government is hable in a 
greater degree than any other. ‘The 
energy of a monarch, the steadiness 
and prudence of an aristocracy, are 
thought to contrast most favourably 
with the vacillation and_ short-sight- 
ediress of even a qualified democracy. 
These propositions, however, are not by 
any means so well founded as they at 
first sight appear. 

Compared with simple monarchy. 
representative pe is in these 
respects at no disadvantage. Except 
in a@ rude age, hereditary monarchy, 
when it is really such, and not aristo- 
cracy in disguise, far surpasses demo- 
cracy in all the forms of incapacity 
supposed to be characteristic of the 
last. I say, except in a rude age, be- 
cause in a really rude state of society 
there is a considerable guarantee for 
the intellectual and active capacities of 
the sovereign. His personal will is 
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constantly encountering obstacles from 
the wilfulness of his subjects, and of 
werful individuals among their num- 

r. The circumstances of society do 
not afford him much temptation to 
mere luxurious self-indulgence ; mental 
and bodily activity, especially political 
aud military, are hie principal excite- 
ments; and among turbulent chiefs 
and lawless followers he has little au- 
thority, and is seldom long secure even 
of his throne, unless he posscsses a 
considerable amount of personal daring, 
dexterity, and energy. The reason 
why the average of talent is so high 
among the Henries and Edwards of 
our history, may be read in the tragical 
fate of the second Edward and the 
second Richard, and the civil wars and 
disturbances of the reigns of John and 
his incapable successor. ‘The troubled 
period of the Reformation also produced 
several eminent hereditary monarchs, 
Klizabeth, Henri Quatre, Gustavus 
Adolphus; but they were mostly bred 
up in adversity, succeeded to the 
throne by the unexpected failure of 
nearcr heirs, or had to contend with 
great difficulties in the commencement 
of their reign. Since European life 
assumed a scttled aspect, anything 
above mediocrity in an hereditary king 
has become extremely rare, while the 
general average has been even below 
mediocrity, both in talent and in vigour 
of character. A monarchy constitu- 
tionally absolute now only maintains 
itself in existence (except temporarily 
in the hands of some active-minded 
usurper) through the mental qualifiqa 
tions of a permanent bureaucracy. The 
Russian and Austrian Governments, 
and even the French Government in 
its normal condition, are oligarchies of 
officials, of whom the head of the State 
does little more than select the chiefs. 
I am speaking of the regular course of 
their administration; for the will of 
the master of course determines many 
of their particular acts. 

The governments which have been 
remarkable in history for sustained 
menta! ability and vigour in the con- 
duct of affairs, have generally been 
aristocracies. But they have been, 
without any exception, aristocracies of 
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ublic functionaries. The ruling bodies 

ave been so narrow, that each men: 
ber, orat least each influential member, 
of the body, was able to make, and did 
make, public business an active pro- 
fession, and the principal occupation of 
his life. The only aristocracies which 
have manifested? high governing capa- 
cities, and acted on steady maxims of 
policy, through many generations, are 
those of Rome and Venice. But, at 
Venice, though the privileged order 
was numerous, the actual management 
of affairs was rigidly concentrated in 
a small oligarchy within the oligarchy, 
whose whole lives were devoted to the 
study and conduct of the affairs of the 
state. The Roman government par- 
took more of the character of an open 
aristocracy like our own. [ut the 
really governing body, the Senate, was 
in general exclusively composed of 
persons who had exercised public func- 
tions, and had either already filled or 
were looking forward to fill the higher 
offices of the state, at the peril of a 
severe responsibility in case of incapa- 
city and failure. hen once members 
of the Senate, their lives were pledged 
to the conduct of public affairs; they 
were not permitted even to leave Italy 
exce}* in the discharge of some public 
trust; and unless turned out of the 
Senate by the censors for character or 
conduct deemed disgraceful, they re- 
tained their powers and responsibilities 
to the end of life. In an aristocrac 
thus constituted, every momber felt his 
personal importance entirely bound up 
with the dignity and estimation of the 
commonwealth which he administered, 
and with the part he was ablo to play 
in its councils. This dignity and esti 
mation were quite different thin 
from the prosperity or happiness of the 
general body of the citizens, and were 
often wholly incompatible with it. But 
they were closely linked with the ex- 
ternal success and aggrandizement of 
the State and it was, consequently, 
in the pursuit of that object almost 
exclusively, that either the Romaa 
or the Venetian aristocracies mani- 
fested the systematically wise collec. 
tive policy, and the great individual 
capacities for government, fer which 
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history has deservedly given them 
credit. 

It thua appears that the only go- 
vernments, not representative, in 
which high political skill and abilit 
have been other than axceptional 
whether under monarchical or aristo- 
cratic forms, have Ween essentially 
bureaucracies. ‘The work of govern- 
ment has been in the hands of gover- 
nors by profession; which is the 
essence and meaning of bureaucracy. 
Whether the work is done by them 
because they have been trained to it, 
or they are trained to it because it is 
to be done by them, makes a great 
difference in many respects, but none 
at all as tothe essential character of 
the rule. Aristocracics, on the other 
hand, like that of England, in which 
the class who possessed the power «e- 
rived it merely from their social posi- 
tion, without being specially trained or 
devoting themselves exclusively to it 
(and in which, therefore, the power 
was not exercised directly, but through 
representative institutions oligarchi- 
cally constituted) have been, in respect 
to intellectual endowments, much on a 
ar with democracies; that is, they 
have manifested such qualities in any 
considerable degree, only during the 
temporary ascendancy which great and 
popular talents, united with a distin- 
guished position, have given to some 
one man. Themistocles and Pericles, 
Washington and Jefferson, were not 
more completely exceptions in their 
several democracies, and were assuredly 
much more splendid exceptions, than 
the Chathams and Peels of the repre- 
sentative aristocracy of Great Britain, 
or even the Sullys and Colberts of the 
aristocratic monarchy of I'rance. A 
great minister, in the aristocratic 
governments of modern Europe, 1s 
almost as rare a phenomenon as a 
great king. 


The comparison, therefore, as to the | 


intellectual attributes of a government, 
bas to be made between a representa- 
tive democracy and a bureaucracy: all 
other governments may be left out of 
the account. And here it must be ac- 
knowledged that a bureaucratic go- 


spects, greatly the advantage. It 
accumulates experience, acquires well- 
tried and well-considered traditional 
maxims, and makes provision for ap- 
propriate practical knowledge in those 
who have the actual conduct of affairs. 
Rut it is not equally favourable to in- 
dividual energy of mind. The disease 
which afflicts bureaucratic govern- 
ments, and which they usually die of, 
is routine. They perish by the immu-. 
tability of their maxims; and, still 
more, by the universal law that what- 
ever becomes a routine loses its vital 
principle, and having no longer a mind 
acting within it, goes on revolving me- 
chanically though the work it is in- 
tended to do remains undone. A. 
bureaucracy always tends to become a 
edantocracy. hen the bureaucracy 
18 the real government, the spirit of the 
corps (as with the Jesuits) bears down 
the individuality of its more distin- 
guished members. In the profession 
of government, as in other professions, 
the sole idea of the majonty is to do 
what they have been taught; and it 
requires & popular government to enable 
the conceptions of the man of original 
genius among them, to prevail over the 
obstructive spirit of trained mediocrity. 
Only in a popular government (setting 
apart the accident of a highly intelh- 
gent despot) could Sir Rowland Hill 
have been victorious over the Post 
Office. A popular government installed 
him in the Post Office, and made the 
body, in spite of itself, obey the impulse 
given by the man who united special 
knowledge with individual vigour and 
originality. That the Roman. aristo- 
cracy escaped this characteristic dis- 
ease of a bureaucracy, was evident! 
owing to its popular element. A 
special offices, bot those which gave 
a seat in the Senate and those which 
were sought by senators, were conferred 
by popular election. The Russian go- 
vernment is a characteristic exemplifi- 
cation of both the good and bad side 
of bureaucracy: its fixed maxims, 
directed with Roman perseverance to 
the same unflinchingly-pursued enda 
from age to age; the remarkable skill 
with which those ends are generally 


vernment has, in some important re-; pursued; the frightful internal corrup- 
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tion, and the permanent organized 
hostility to improvements from without, 
which even the autocratic power of a 
vigorous-minded Emperor is seldom or 
never sufficient to overcome; the 
atient obstructiveness of the body 
hee in the long run more than a 
match for the fitful energy of one man. 
The Chinese Government, a bureau- 
cracy of Mandarins, is, as far as known 
to us, another apparent example of the 
same qualities and defects. 

In all human affairs, conflicting in- 
fluences are required, to keep one 
another alive and eflicient even for 
their own proper uses; and the exclu- 
sive pursuit of one good object, apart 
from some other which should accom- 

any it, ends not in excess of one and 
ices of the other, but in the decay 
and loss even of that which has been 
exclusively cared for. Government by 
trained officials cannot do, for a coun- 
try, the things which can be done by a 
free government; but it might be sup- 
| capable of doing some things 
which free government, of itself, cannot 
do. We find, however, that an outside 
element of freedom is necessary to 
enable it to do effectually or perma- 
nently even itsown business. And so, 
also, freedom cannot produce its best 
effects, and often breaks down alto 
gether, unless means can be found of 
combining it with trained and skilled 
administration. There could not be a 
moment's hesitation between represen- 
tative government, among a people in 
any degree ripe for it, and the most 

erfect imaginable bureaucracy. But 
It is, at the saine time, one of the most 
important ends of political institutions, 
to attain as many of the qualitics of 
the one as are consistent with the 
other; to secure, as far as they can be 
made compatible, the great advantage 
of the conduct of affairs by skilled per- 
sons, bred to it as an intellectual pro 
fession, along with that of a general 
control vested in, and seriously exer- 
cised by, bodies representative of the 
entire people. Much would be done 
towards this end by recognising the 
line of separation, discussed in the 
preceding chapter, between the work 
of governmext properly so ~alled, 


which can only be well performed afte- 
special cultivation, and that of select: 
ing, watching, and, when needful, cont 
trolling the governors, which in thie 
case, a8 In others, properly devolves, 
not on those who do the work, but on 
those for whose benefit it ought to be 
done. No promess at all can be made 
towards obtaining a skilled democracy, 
unless the democracy are willing that 
the work which requires skill should 
be done by those who possess it. A 
democracy has enough to do in provid- 
ing itself with an amount of mental 
competency sufficient for its own pro- 
per work, that of superintendence and 
check. 

How to obtain and secure this 
amount, is one of the questions to be 
taken into consideration in judging of 
the proper constitution of a representa- 
tive ily. In proportion as its com- 
position fails to secure this amount, the 
assembly will encroach, by special acts, 
on the province of the executive; it will 
expel a good, or elevate and uphold a 
bad, ministry; it will connive at, or 
overlook, in them, abuses of trast, will 
be deluded by their false pretences, or 
will withhold support from those who 
endeavour to fait their trust conscien- 
tiousl,; it will countenance, or impose, 
a selfish, a capricious and impulsive, a 
short-sighted, ignorant, and prejudiced 
general policy, foreign and domestic : 
it will abrogate good laws, or enact bad 
ones, let in new evils, or cling with 
perverse obstinacy to old; it will even, 
perhaps, under misleading impulses, 
momentary or permanent, emanating 
from itself or from its constituents, 
tolerate or connive at proceedings 
which set law aside altogether, in cases 
where equal justice would not be agree- 
able to popular feeling. Such are 
among the dangers of representative 
government, arising from a constitution 
of the representation which does not 
secure an adequate amount of intelli- 
gence and knowledge in the represen- 
tative assembly. 


We next proceed to the evils arising 
from the prevalence of modes of action 
in the representative body, dictated by 
sinister interests (to sapley the useful 
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hrase introduced by Bentham), that 
8, interests conflicting more or less 
with the general good of the commu- 
nity. 

t is universally admitted, that, of 
the evils incident to monarchical and 
aristocratic governments, a large pro- 
portion arise from thi cause. The in- 
terest of the monarch, or the intercst 
of the aristocracy, either collective or 
that of its individual members, is pro- 
moted, or they themselves think that it 
will be promoted, by conduct opposed 
to that which the general interest of 
the community requires. The interest, 
for example, of the government is to 
tax heavily: that of the community is, 
to be as jittle taxed as the necessary 
expenses of good government permit. 
The interest of the king, and of the 
governing aristocracy, 18 to possess, 
and exercise, unlimited power over the 
people; to enforce, on their part, com- 

lete conformity to the will and pre- 
erences of the rulers. The interest of 
the people is, to have as little control 
exercised over them in any respect, as 
is consistent with attaining the legiti- 
mate ends of government. The inte- 
rest, or apparent and supposed interest, 
of the king or aristocracy, is to permit 
no censure of themselves, at least in 
any form which they may consider 
either to threaten their power, or seri- 
ously to interfere with their free agency. 
The intcrest of the people is that there 
should be full liberty of censure on 
every public officer, and on every public 
act or measure. ‘The interest of a 
ruling class, whether in an aristocracy 
or an aristocratic monarchy, is to as- 
sume to themselves an endless varicty 
of unjust rrivileges, sometimes bene- 
fiting their pockets at the expense of 
the people, sometimes merely tending 
to exalt them above others, or, what is 
the same thing in different words, to 
degrade others below themselves. If 
the people are disaffected, which under 
such a government they are very likely 
to be, it is the interest of the Cae or 
aristocracy to keep them at a low level 
of intelligence and education, foment 
dissensions among them, and even pre- 
vent them from being too well off, lest 
they should “wax fat, and kick; 


agreeably to the maxim of Cardinal 
Richelieu in his celebrated ‘Testament 
Politique.’ All these things are for the 
interest of a king or aristocracy, in a 
purely selfish point of view, unless a 
sufficiently strong counter-interest is 
created by the fear of provoking resist- 
ance. All these evils have been, and 
many of them still are, produced by 
the sinister interests of kings and aris- 
tocracies, where their power is sufti- 
cient to raise them above the opinion 
of the rest of the community ; nor is it 
rational to expect, as the consequence 
of such a position, any other si cl 
These things are superabundantly 
evident in the case of a monarchy or 
an aristocracy; but it is sometimes 
rather gratuitously assumed, that the 
same kind of injurious influences do 
not operate in a democracy. [ooking 
at democracy in the way in which it is 
commonly conceived, as the rule of the 
numerical majority, 1t is surely possible 
that the ruling power may be under 
the dominion of sectional or class inte- 
rests, pointing to conduct different from 
that which would be dictated by im- 
see poe for the interest of all. 
suppose the majority to be whites, the 
minority negroes, or vice vers: is it 
likely that the majority would allow 
equal justice to the minority? Sup. 
pose the majority Catholics, the mino- 
rity Protestants, or the reverse; will 
there not be the same danger? Or let 
the majority be English, the minority 
Irish, or the contrary: is there not a 
great probability of similar evil? In 
all countries there is a majority of poor, 
@ minonty who, in contradistinction, 
may be called rich. Between these 
two classes, on many questions, there 
is complete opposition of apparent in- 
terest. We will suppose the majority 
sufficiently intelligent to be aware that 
it is not for their advantage to weaken 
the security of property, and that it 
would be weakened by any act of arbi- 
trary spoliation. But is there not a 
considerable danger lest they should 
throw upon the possessors of what is 
called realized property, and upon the 
larger incomes, an unfair share, or even 
the whole, of the burden of taxation, 
and baving done so, add to the amount 
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without scruple, expending the pro- 
ceeds in modes supposed to conduce to 
the profit and advantage of the labour- 
ing class? Suppose, again, a minority 
of skilled labourers, a majority of un- 
skilled: the experience of many Trade 
Unions, unless they are greatly calum- 
niated, justifies the apprehension that 
equality of earnings might be imposed 
as an obligation, and that pice 
payment by the hour, and all practices 
which enable superior industry or abi- 
lities to gain a superior reward, might 
be put down. Legislative attempts to 
raise wages, limitation of competition 
in the Jabour market, taxes or restric- 
tions on machinery, and on improve- 
ments of all kinds tending to dispense 
with any of the existing labour—even, 

rhaps, protection of the home pro- 
; ace against foreign industry—are 
very natural (1 do not venture to say 
whether probable) results of a fecling 
of class interest in a governing majo- 
rity of manual labourers. 

It will be said that none of these 
things are for the real interest of the 
most numerous class: to which I 
answer, that if the conduct of human 
beings was determined by no other in- 
terested considerations than those 
which constitute their ‘real’ interest, 
neither monarchy nor oligarchy would 
be such bad governments as they are; 
for assuredly very strong arguments 
may he, and often have been, adduced 
to show that either a king or a govern- 
ing senate are in much the most envi- 
able position, when ruling justly and 
vigilantly over an active, wealthy, en- 
lightened, and high-minded people. 

3ut a king only now and then, and an 
oligarchy in no known instance, have 
taken this exalted view of their self- 
interest : and why should we expect a 
loftier mode of thinking from the la- 
bouring classes? It is not what their 
interest is, but what they suppose it to 
be, that is the important consideration 
with respect to their conduct: and it is 
quite conclusive against any theory of 
government, that it assumes the nume- 
rical majority to do habitually what is 
never done, nor expected to be done, 
save in very exceptional cases, by any 
other depositaries of power—namely, 


to direct their conduct by their real 
ultiinate interest, in opposition to their 
immediate and apparent interest. No 
one, surely, can doubt that many of 
the pernicious measures above enume- 
rated, and many others as bad, would 
be for the immediate interest of the 
general body af unskilled labourers. 
lt is quite possible that they would be 
for the selfish interest of the whole 
existing generation of the class. The 
relaxation of industry and activity, and 
diminished encouragement to saving, 
which would be their ultimate conse- 
uence, might porhaps be little felt by 
the class of unskilled labourers in the 
ee of a single life-time. Some of 
the most fata] changes in human affaira 
have been, as to their-more manifest 
immediate effects, beneficial. The es- 
tablishment of the despotism of the 
Cwosars was a great benefit to the entire 
generation in which it took place. It 
put a stop to civil war, abated a vast 
amount of malversation and tyranny 
by preetors and proconsuls; it fostered 
many of the graces of life, and inteliec- 
tual cultivation in all departments not 
pees it produced monuments of 
iterary genius dazzling to the imagi- 
nations of shallow readers of history, 
who glo not reflect that the men to 
whom the despotism of Augustus (as 
well as of Lorenzo de’ Medici and of 
Louis XIV.) owes its brilliancy, wore 
all formed in the generation preceding. 
The accumulated riches, and the mental 
energy and activity, produced by cen- 
turies of freedom, remained for the 
benefit of the first generation of slaves. 
Yet this was the commencement of a 
régime by whose gradual operation al] 
the civilization which had been gained, 
insensibly faded away, until the Papi 
which had conquered and embraced the 
world in its grasp, so completely lost 
even its military efficiency, that in- 
vaders whom three or four legions 
had always sufficed to coerce, were 
able to overrun and occupy nearly the 
whole of ita vast territory. The fresh 
impulse given by Christianity came 
but just in time to save arts and let- 
ters from perishing, and the human 
race from sinking hack into perhaps 
endless night. 
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Wher. we talk of the interest of a 
body of men, or even of an individual 
man, as a principle determining their 
actions, the question what would be 
considered their interest by an unpre- 
judiced observer, is one of the least 
Iinportant parts of the whole matter. 
As Coleridge observes; the man makes 
the motive, not tne motive the man. 
What it is the man’s interest to do or 
refrain from, depends less on any out- 
ward circumstances, than upon what 
sort of man he is. If you ich to know 
what is practically a man’s interest, 
you must know the cast of his habitual 
feelings and thoughts. Everybody has 
two kinds of interests, interests which 
he cares for, and interests which he 
does not care for. Jiverybody has 
sclfish and unselfish interests, and a 
selfish man has cultivated the habit of 
caring for the former, and not caring 
for the Jatter. Every one has present 
and distant interests, and the improvi- 
dent man is he who cares for the pre- 
sent intercsts and does not care for the 
distant. Jt matters httle that on any 
correct calculation the latter may be 
the more considerable, if the habits of 
his mind lead him to fix his thoughts 
and wishes solely on the former. It 
would be vain to attempt to persnade a 
man who beats his wife and ilftreats 
his children, that he would be happier 
if he lived in love and kindness with 
them. Ile would be happier if he were 
the kind of person who could go live ; 
but he is not, and it is probably too 
late for him to become, that kind of 
person. Being what he is, the gratifi- 
cation of his love of domincering, and 
the indulgence of his ferocious temper, 
are to his perceptions a greater good 
to himself, than he would be capable 
of deriving from the pleasure and aflec- 
tion of those dependent on him. He 
has no pleasure in their pleasure, and 
does not care for their affection. His 
neighbour, who docs, is probably a 
happier man than he; but could he be 
persuaded of this, the lates would, 
most likely, only still further exaspe- 
rate his malignity or his irritability. 
On the average, a person who cares for 
other people, for hie country, or for 
warkind, is a happier man than one 
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who does not; but of what use is it to 
preach this doctrine to a man who cares 
for nothing but his own ease, or his 
own pocket? He cannot care for other 

eople if he would. It is like preach- 
ing to the worm who crawls on the 
ground, how much better it would be 
for him if he were an eagle. 

Now it is an universally observed 
fact, that the two evil dispositions in 
question, the disposition to prefer a 
man’s selfish interests to those which 
he shares with other people, and his 
iminediate and direct interests to those 
which are indirect and remote, are 
characteristics most especially called 
forth and fostered by the possession of 
power. The moment a man, or a class 
of men, find themselves with power in 
their hands, the man’s individual inte- 
rest, or the class’s separate interest, 
acquires an entirely new degree of im- 
portance in their eyes. Finding them- 
selves worshipped by others, they be- 
come worshippers of themselves, and 
think dicnielves entitled to be counted 
at a hundred times the value of other 
people ; while the facility they acquire 
of doing as they like without regard to 
consequences, mnsensibly weakens the 
habits which make men look forward 
even to such consequences as affect 
themselves. ‘This is the meaning of 
the universal tradition, grounded on 
universal experience, of men’s being 
corrupted by power. — Kvery one knows 
how absurd it would be to infer from 
what a man is or does when in a pri- 
rate station, that he will be and do 
exactly the like when a despot on a 
throue; where the bad parts of his 
human nature, instead of being re- 
strained and kept in subordination by 
every circumstance of his life and by 
every person surrounding him, are 
courted by all persons, and ministered 
to by all circumstances. It would be 
quite as absurd to entertain a similar 
expectation in regard to a class of men ; 
the Demos, or any other. Let them be 
ever so modest and amenable to reason 
while there is a power over them 
stronger than they, we ought to expect 
a total change in this respect when 
they themselves become the strongcss 
power. 
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Governments must be made for 
human beings as they are, or as they 
are capable of speedily becoming: and 
in any state of cultivation which map- 
kind, or any class among them, have 
yet attained, or are likely soon to 
attain, the interests by which they 
will be led, when they are thinking 
only of self-interest, will be almost ex- 
clusively those which are obvious at 
first sight, and which operate on their 

resent condition. It 18 only a dis- 
interested regard for others, and espe- 
cially for what comes after them, for 
the idea of posterity, of their country, 
or of mankind, whether grounded on 
sympathy or on a conscientious feeling, 
which ever directs the minds and pur- 
poses of classes or bodies of men to 
wards distant or unobvious intcrusts. 
And it cannot be maintained that any 
form of government would be rational, 
which required as a condition that 
these exalted principles of action 
should be the guiding and master mo- 
tives in the conduct of average human 
beings. A certain amount of con- 
scicnce, and of disinterested public 
spirit, may fairly be calculated on in 
che citizens of any community ripe for 
representative government. But it 
would be ridiculous to expect such a 
degree of it, combined with such intel- 
lectual discernment, as would be proof 
against any plausible fallacy tending 
to make that which was for their class 
interest appear the dictate of quence 
and of the general good. We all know 
what specious fallacies may be urged 
in defence of every act of injustice yét 
proposed for the imaginary benefit of 
the mass. We know how many, not 
otherwise fools or bad men, have 
thought it justifiable to repudiate the 
national debt. We know how many, 
not destitute of ability, and of consi- 
derable popular influence, think it fair 
to throw the whole burthen of taxa- 
tion upon savings, under the name of 
realized property, allowing those whose 
progenitors and themselves have al- 
ways spent all they received, to re- 
main, as @ reward for such exemplary 
conduct, wholly untaxed. We know 
what powerful arguments, the more 
dangerous because there 18 a portion 
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of truth in them, may be brought 
against all inheritance, against the 
power of bequest, ayainst every advan- 
tage which one person seems to have 
over another. We know how easil 
the uselessness of almost ever branch 
of knowledge may be proved, to the 
complete satisfaction of those who do 
not possess it. How many, not alto- 
gether stupid men, think the scientific 
study of languages useless, think 
ancient literature useless, all erudition 
useless, logic and metaphysics useless, 

etry and the fine arts idle and frivo- 
ous, political economy purely mis- 
chievous? Even history has been 
pronounced useless and mischievous by 
able men. Nothing butthat acquaint- 
ance with external nature, empirically 
acquired, which serves directly for the 
production of objects necessary to 
existence or agreeable to the senses, 
would get its utility recognised if 
one had the least cncourazement to 

isbelieve it. Is it reasonable to think 
that even much more cultivated minds 
than those of the numerical majority 
can be expected to be, will have so 
delicate a conscience, and so just au 
appreciation of what is against theif 
own gpparent interest, that they wil 
reject these and the innumerable other 
fallacies which will press in upon them 
from all quarters as soon as chet come 
into power, to induce them to follow 
their own selfish inclinations and 
short-sighted notions of their own 
good, in opposition to justice, at the 
expense of all other classes and of pos- 
terity ? 

One of the greatest dangers, there- 
fore, of democracy, as of all other forms 
of government, lies in the sinister 
interest of the holders of power: it is 
the danger of class legislation; of 
government intended for (whether 
really ee it or not) the imme- 
diate benefit of the dominant class, to 
the lasting detriment of the whole. 
And one of the most important ques- 
tions demanding consideration, in de- 
termining the best constitution of a 
representative government, is how to 
provide eflicacious securities against 
this evil. 

If we consider as a clasa, politically 
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speaking, any number of persons who 
have the same sinister interest, —that 
is, whose direct and apparent interest 
oints towards the same description of 
Pad measures; the desirable object 
would be that no class, and no com- 
bination of classes likely to combine, 
should be able to exercise a prepon- 
derant influence in the government. 
A modern community, not divided 
within itself by strong antipathies of 
race, language, or nationality, may be 
considered as in the main divisible into 
two sections, which, in spite of partial 
variations, correspond on the whole 
with two divergent directions of appa- 
rent interest. Let us call them Ge 
brief general terms) labourers on the 
one hand, employers of labour on the 
other: including however along with 
employers of labour, not only retired 
capitalists, and the possessors of in- 
herited wealth, but all that highly 
paid description of labourers (such as 
the professions) whose education and 
way of life assimilate them with the 
ache and whose prospect and ambi- 
tion it is to raise themselves into that 
class. With the labourers, on the 
vther hand, may be ranked those 
mmaller employers of labour, who by 
interests, habits, and educationdl im- 
pressions, are assimilated in wishes, 
tastes, and objects to the labouring 
classes; comprehending a large pro- 
portion of petty tradesmen. In a state 
of society thus composed, if the repre- 
sentative system could be made ideally 
perfect, and if it were possible to main- 
tain it in that state, its organization 
must be such, that these two classes, 
manual labourers and their affinities 
on one side, employers of labour and 
their affinities on the other, should be, 
in the arrangement of the representa- 


tive system, equally balanced, each 
influencing about an equal number of 
votes in Parliament: since, assuming 
that the majority of each class, in any 
difference between them, would be 
mainly governed by their class inte. 
rests, there would be a minority of 
each in whom that consideration would 
be subordinate to reason, justice, and 
the good of the whole; and this 
minority of either, joining with the 
whole of the other, would turn the 
scale against any demands of their own 
majority which were not such as ought 
to prevail. ‘The reason why, in any 
tolerably constituted society, justice 
and the general interest mostly in the 
end carry their point, is that the sepa- 
rate and selfish interests of mankind 
are almost always divided; some are 
interested in what is wrong, but some, 
also, have their private interest on the 
side of what is right: and those who 
are governed by higher considcrations, 
though too few and weak to prevail 
against the whole of the others, usually 
after sufficient discussion and agitation 
become strong enough to turn the 
balance in favour of the body of private 
interests which is on the same side 
with them. ‘The representative sys- 
tem ought to be so constituted as to 
maintain this state of things: it ought 
not to allow any of the various scc- 
tional interests to be so powerful as to 
be capable of prevailing against truth 
and justice and the other sectional 
interests combined. There ought al- 
ways to be such a balance preserved 
ainong personal interests, as may ren- 
der any one of them dependent for ita 
successes, ON carrying with it at least 
a large proportion of those who act on 
higher motives, and more comprehes- 
sive and distant views. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


UF TRUE AND FALSE DEMOCRACY; REPRESENTATION OF ALL, AND 
BEPRESENTATION OF THB MAJORITY QXNLY. 


Ir has been seen, that the dangers in- 
cident to a representative democracy 
are of two kinds: danger of a low 
grade of intelligence in ie representa- 
tive body, and in the popular opinion 
which controls it; and danger of class 
legislation on the part of the numerical 
majority, these being all composed of 
the same class. e have next to 
consider, how far it is possible so to 
organize the democracy, as, without 
interfering materially with the charac- 
teristic benefits of democratic govern- 
ment, to do away with these two great 
evils, or at least to abate them, in the 
utmost degree attainable by human 
sontrivance. 

The common mode of attempting 
this is by limiting the democratic cha- 
racter of the representation, through a 
more or less restricted suffrage. Dut 
there is a previous consideration which, 
duly kept in view, considerably modi- 
fies the circumstances which are sup- 
posed to render such a restriction 
necessary. <A completcly equal de- 
mocracy, In @ nation in which a single 
class composes the numerical ma- 
jority, cannot be divested of certain 
evils; but those evils are greatly ag- 
gravated by the fact, that the demo- 
cracies which at present exist are mot 
equal, but systematically uncqual in 
favour of the predominant class. ‘Two 
very different ideas are usually con- 
founded under the name democracy. 
The pure idea of democracy, according 
to its definition, is the government of 
the whole people by the whole people, 
equally represented. Democracy as 
commonly conceived and hitherto prac- 
tised, is the government of the whole 
people by a mere majority of the 

ople, exclusively represented. The 
ormer is synonymous with the equality 
ef all citizens; the latter, strangely 
confounded with it, is a government of 
privilege, in favour of the numerical 


majority, who alone possess practically 
any voice in the State. This is the 
inevitable consequence of the manner 
in which the votes are now taken, 
to the complete disfranchisement of 
minorities. 

The confusion of ideas here is great, 
but it is so easily cleared up, that one 
would suppose the slightest indication 
would be sufficient to place the matter 
in its true light before any mind of 
avcrago intelligence. It would be so, 
but for the power of habit; owing to 
which the simplest idea, if unfamiliar. 
has as great difficulty in making its 
way to the mind ag a far more compli- 
cated one. That the minority must 
yield to the majority, the smallor 
number to the greatcr, is a familiar 
idea; and accordingly men think thore 
is no neccasity for using their minds 
any further, and it does not occur to 
them that there is any medium be- 
twem allowing tho smaller number to 
be equally powerful with the greater, 
and blotting out the smaller number 
altogether. In a representative body 
actually deliberating, the minority 
must of course be overruled ; and in an 
equal democracy (since the opinions of 
the constituents, when they insist on 
them, determine those of the represen- 
tative body) the majority of the 
people, through their representatives, 
will outvote and prevail over the 
minority and their representatives. 
But does it follow that the minority 
should have no representatives at all? 
Because the majority ought to prevail 
over the minority, must the majority 
have all the votes, the minority none ? 
Is it necessary that the minority should 
not even be heard? Nothing but 
habit and old association can reconcile 
any reasonable being to the needless 


injustice. In a really equal demo- 
cracy, every or any section would be 
represented, not disproportionately, but 
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proportionately. A majority of the 
electors would always have a majority 
of the representatives; but a minority 
of the electors would always have a 
minority of the representatives. Man 
for man, they would be as fully repre- 
sented as the majority. Unless they 
are, there is not equal government, 
but a government of inequality and 
privilege: one part of the people rule 
ever the rest: there is a part whose 
fair and equal share of influence in the 
representation is withheld from them; 
contrary to all just government, but 
above all, contrary to the principle of 
democracy, which professes equality 
as its very root and foundation. 

The injustice and violation of prin- 
ciple are not less flagrant because 
those who suffer by them are a mi- 
nority ; for there is not equal suffrage 
where every single individual does not 
count for as much as any other single 
individual in the community. [ut it 
is not only a minority who suffer. 
Democracy, thus constituted, does not 
even attain its ostensible olject, that 
of giving the powers of government in 
all cases to the numerical majority. It 
does something very different: it gives 
them to a majority of the majqrity ; 
who may be, and often are, but a 
minority of the whole. All principles 
are most effectually tested by extreme 
cases. Suppose then, that, in a 
country governed by equal and uni- 
versal suffrage, there is a contested 
electionin every constitucncy, andevery 
election is carried by a small majority. 
The Parliament thus brought together 
represents little more than a bare ma- 
jority of the people. This Parliament 
proceeds to legislate, and adopts import- 
ant measures by a bare majority of itself. 
What guarantee is there that these 
measures accord with the wishes of a 
majority of the people? Nearly half 
the electors, having been outvoted at 
the hustings, have had no influence at 
allin the decision; and the whole of 
these may be, & majority of them pro- 
bably are, hostile to the measures, 
rhe voted against those by whom 
they have been carried. Of the re- 
maining electors, nearly half have 


chosen representatives who, by sup- , 
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position, have voted against the mea. 
sures. It is possible, therefore, and 
not at all improbable, that the opinion 
which has prevailed was agreeable only 
toa minority of the nation, thongh a 
majority of that portion of it, whom 
the institutions of the country have 
erected into a ruling class. If deimo- 
cracy means the certain ascendancy of 
the majority, there are no means of in-- 
suring that, but by allowing every in- 
dividual figure to tell equally in the 
summing up. Any minority left out, 
cither purposely or by the play of the 
machinery, gives the power not to the 
majority, but to a minority in some 
other part of the scale. 

The only answer which can possibly 
be made to this reasoning is, that as 
dillcrent opinions predominate in differ- 
ent localities, the ae which is in a 
minority in some places has a majority 
in others, and on the whole every 
opinion which exists in the constituene 
cies obtains its fair share of voices 
in the representation. And this is 
roughly true in the present state of the 
constituency; if it were not, the dis- 
cordance of the [louse with the general 
sentiment of the country would soon 
become evident. But it would be no 
longer true if the present constitu- 
ency were much enlarged; still less, 
if made co-extensive with the whole 
population ; for in that case the ma- 
jority in every locality would consist of 
manual labourers; and when there 
was any question pending, on which 
these classes were at issue with the 
re&t of the community, no other class 
could succeed in getting represented 
anywhere. liven now, is it not a great 
grievance, that in every l’arliament a 
very numerous portion of the clectora 
willing and anxious to be represented, 
have no member in the House for 
whom they have voted? Is it just that 
every elector of Marylebone is obliged 
to be represented by two nominees of 
the vestries, every elector of Finsbury 
ot Lambeth by those (as is generally 
believed) of the publicans? The con- 
stituencies to which most of the highly 
educated and public spirited persons in 
the country belong, those of the large 
tuwns, ure nuw, in great part, either 
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anrepresented or misrepresented. The 
electors who are on a different side in 
party politics from the local majority, 
are unrepresented. Of those who are on 
the same side, a large proportion are 
misrepresented ; having been obliged 
to accept the man who had the greatest 
namber of sh aga in their political 
party, though his opinions may differ 
trom theirs on every other point. ‘The 
state of things is, in some respects, 
even worse than if the minority were 
not allowed to vote at all; for then, at 
least the majority might have a mem- 
ber who would represent their own 
best mind: while now, the necessity of 
not dividing the party, for fear of let- 
ting in its opponents, induces all to 
vote either for the first person who pre- 
sents himself wearing their colours, or 
for the one brought forward by their 
local leaders; and these, if we pay 
them the compliment, which they very 
seldom deserve, of supposing their 
choice to be unbiassed ty their per- 
sonal interests, are compolled, that 
they may be sure of mustering their 
whole strength, to bring forward a can- 
didate whom none of the party will 
strongly object to—that is, a man 
without any distinctive peculiarity, 
any known opinions except the shib- 
boleth of the party. ‘This is strikingly 
exemplified in the United States ; 
where, at the election of lresident, the 
ktrongest party never dares put for- 
ward any of its strongest men, because 
every one of these, from the mere fact 
that he has been long in the public 
eye, has made himself objectionable*to 
sume portion or other of the party, and 
is therefore not so sure a card for rally- 
ing all their votes, as a person who has 
never been heard of by the public at 
all until he is roduoa as the candi- 
date. Thus, the man who is chosen, 
even by the strongest party, represents 
perhaps the real wishes only of the 
barrow margin by which that party 
outnumbers the other. Any section 
whose support is necessary to success, 
possesses a veto on the candidate. An 

section which hoids out more obsti- 
nately than the rest, can compel all 
the others to adopt its nomince; and 
this superior pertinacity is unhappily 
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more likely to be found among those 
who are holding out for their own in- 
terest, than for that of the public. 
The choice of the majority is therefore 
very likely to be determined by that 
portion of the body who are the most 
timid, the ny narrow-minded and 
prejudiced, or who cling most tenaci- 
ously to the exclusive class-intercat ; 
in which case the electoral rights of the 
minority, while usclers for the purposes 
for which votes are given, serve only 
for compelling the majority to accept 
the candidate of the weakest or worst, 
portion of themselves. 

That, while recognising these evils, 
many should consider them as the ne- 
cessary price paid for a free govern- 
ment, is IN no way surprising: it was 
the opinion of all the friends of freedom, 
up to a recent period. But the habit of 
massing them over as irremediable has 
econ 80 inveterate, that many per- 
sons seem to have lost the capacity of 
looking at them as things which the 
would be glad to remedy if they auld: 
Irom despairing of a cure, there is too 
often but one step to denying the dis- 
ease; and from this follows dislike 
to having a remedy proposed, as if the 
proposer were creating a mischiet in 
stead of offering relief from one 
People are so inured to the evils, that 
they feel as if it were unreasonable, if 
not wrong, to complain of them. Yet, 
avoidable or not, he must be a purblind 
lover of liberty on whose mind they do 
not weigh ; who would not rejoice at 
the discovery that they could be dis- 
pensed with. Now, nothing is more 
certain, than that the virtual blotting- 
out of the minority 18 no necessary 
or natural consequence of freedom ; 
that, far from having any connexion 
with democracy, it is diametrically op- 
posed to the first principle of demo- 
cracy, representation in proportion to 
numbers. It 1s an gusential part of 
democracy that minorities should be 
adequately represented. No real de 
mocracy, nothing but a false show of 
democracy, is possible without it. 

Those who have seen and felt, in 
some degree, the force of these con. 
siderations, have proposed various ex- 


| pedients by which the evil may be, in 
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a greater or leas degree, mitigated. 
Lord John Russell, in one of his 
Reform Bills, introduced a provision, 
that certain constituencies should re- 
turn three members, and that in these 
each elector should be allowed to vote 
only for two; and Mr..Disraeli, in the 
recent debates, revived the memory of 
the fact by reproaching him for it; 
being of opinion, apparently, that it 
befits a Conservative statesman to re- 
par only means, and to disown scorn- 
ully all fellow-feeling with any one 
who is betrayed, even once, into 
thinking of ends.* Others have pro- 
osed that each elector should be al- 
owed to vote only for one. By either 
of these plans, a minorit Saye tine or 
excceding a third of the local constitu- 
ency, would be able, if it attempted no 
more, to return one out of three mem- 
bers. The same result might be at- 
tained in a still better way, if, as ie 
ss in an able pamphlet by Mr. 
ames Garth Marshall, the elector re- 
tained his three votes, but was at 
liberty to bestow them all upon the 
same candidate. These schemes, 
though infinitely better than none at 
all, arc yet but makeshifts, and attain 
the end ina very imperfect mapner ; 
since all local minorities of less than a 
third, and all minorities, however nu- 
* This blundcr of Mr. Disraelé (from 
which, greatly to his credit, Sir John 
Pakington took an opportunity, soon after, 
of separating himself) is a speaking instance 
among many, how little the Conservative 
leaders understand Conservative principles. 
Without presuming to require from political 
parties such an amount of virtue and discern- 
ment as that they should comprehend, and 
know when to apply, the principles of their 
opponents, we may yet say that it would be 
a great improvement if each party under- 
stood and acted upon its own. Well would 
it be for England if Conservatives voted con- 
sistently for everything conservative, and 
Liberals for everything liberal. We should 
not then have to wait long for things which, 
like the present and many other great mea- 
sures, are eminently both the one and the 
other. The Conservatives, as being by the 
law of their existence the stupidest party, 
have much the greatest sins of this descrip- 
tion to answer for: and it is a melancholy 
truth, that if any measure were proposed, on 
any subject, truly, largely, and far-sightedly 
conservative, even if Liberals were willing to 
vote for it, the L er bulk of the Conserva- 
tive party would rush blindly in and prevent 
it from being carried. 
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merous, which are made up fron 
several constituencies, would remain 
unrepresented. It is much to be la 
mented, however, that none of these 
plans have been carried into effect, as 
any of them would have recognised the 
right principle, and prepared the way 
for its more complete application. 
But real equality of representation is 
not obtained, unless any set of electors 
amounting to the average number of 
& constituency, wherever in the 
country they happen to reside, have 
the power of combining with one 
another to return a_ representative. 
This degree of perfection in represen- 
tation appeared impracticable, until a 
man of great capacity, fitted alike for 
large general views and for the con- 
trivance of practical details—Mr. 
Thomas Hare—had proved its possi- 
bility by drawing up a scheme for its 
accomplishment, embodied in a Draft 
of an Act of Parliament: a scheme 
which has the almost unparalleled 
merit, of carrying out a great principle 
of government in a manner approach 
ing to ideal perfection as regards the 
special object in view, while it attains 
incidentally several other ends, of 

scarcely inferior importance. 
According to this plan, the unit of 
representation, the quota of electors 
who would be entitled to have a mem- 
ber to themselves, would be ascertained 
by the ordinary process of taking ave- 
rages, the number of voters being di- 
vided by the number of seats in the 
House: and every candidate who ob- 
tained that quota would be returned, 
from however great a number of local 
constituencies it might be gathered. 
zhe votes would, as at present, be given 
locally; but any elector would be at 
liberty to vote for any candidate, in 
whatever part of the country he might 
offer himself. Those electors, there- 
fore, who did not wish to be repre 
sented by any of the local candidates, 
might aid by their vote in the re- 
turn of the person they liked best 
among all those throughout the coun 
try, who had expressed @ willingness to 
be chosen. This would, so far, give 
reality to the electoral rights of the 
, : lisfranchised tb 
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nority. But it is important that not 
those alone who refuse to vote for any 
of the local candidates, but those also 
who vote for one of them and are de- 
feated, should be enabled to find alse- 
where the representation which they 
have not succeeded in obtaining in their 
own district. It is therefore provided 
that an elector mee deliver a voting 
paper, containing other names in addi- 
tion to the one which stands foremost 
in his preference. His vote would onl 
be counted for one candidate; but if 
the object of his first choice failed to 
be returned, from not having obtained 
the quota, his second perhaps might 
be more fortunate. He may extend his 
list toa greater number, in the order 
of his preference, so that if the names 
which stand near the top of the list 
either cannot make up the quota, or 
are able to make it up without his vote, 
the vote may still be used for some one 
whom it may assist in returning. ‘To 
obtain the full number of members re- 
quired to complete the House, as well 
as to prevent very popular candidates 
from engrossing nearly all the suffrages, 
it is necessary, however many votes a 
candidate may obtain, that no more of 
them than the quota should be counted 
for his return: the remainder of those 
who voted for him would have their 
votes counted for the next person on 
their respective lists who needed them, 
and could by their aid complete the 
eae To determine which of a can- 
idate’s votes should be uscd for his 
return, and which set free for other 
several methods are proposed, into hich 
we shall not here enter. He would of 
course retain the votes of all those who 
would not otherwise be represented ; 
and for the remainder, drawing lots, in 
default of better, would be an unobjec- 
tionable expedient. The voting papers 
would be conveyed to a central office, 
where the votes would be counted, the 
number of first, second, third, and other 
votes given for each candidate ascer- 
tained, and the quota would be allotted 
to every one who could make it up, 
until the number of the House was 
complete ; first votes being preferred to 
second, second to third, and so forth. 
The voting papers, and all the elements 


of the calculation, would be placed in 
public repositories, accessible to all 
whom they concerned; and if any one 
who had obtained the quota was not 
duly returned, it would be in his power 
easily to prove it. 

These are the eain provisions of the 
scheme. Fora more minute knowledge 
of its very simple machinery, 1 must 
refer to Mr. Hare’s ‘Treatiso on the 
Election of Representatives’ (a small 
volume published in 1859),* and to a 

amphlet by Mr. Henry Fawcett (now 
-rofessor of Political Economy in the 
ee of Cambridge), published in 
1860, and entitled ‘Mr. Haro’s Reforx 
Bill simplified and explained.’ This 
last is a very clear and concise exposi- 
tion of the plan, reduced to its simplest 
vlements, by the omission of some of 
Mr. Hare’s original provisions, which, 
though in themselves beneficial, were 
thought to take more from the simpl+ 
city of the scheme than they added to 
its practical usefulness. The more 
these works aro studied, the stronger, 
I venture to predict, will be the im 
pression of the perfect feasibility of the 
scheme, and its transcendent advan- 
tages. Such and so numerous are these, 
that, ig my conviction, they place Mr. 
Hlare’s plan among the very greatest 
improvements yet made in the theory 
and practice of government. 

In the first place, it secures a repre- 
sentation, In proportion to numbers, of 
every division of the electoral body: 
not two great parties alone, with per- 
haps a few large sectional minorities 
in particular places, but every minority 
in the whole nation, consisting of a 
sufficiently Jarge number to be, on prin- 
ciples of equal justice, entitled to a re- 
presentative. Secondly, no elector would, 
as at present, be nominally represented 
by some one whom he had not chosen. 
E.very member of the Ifousc would be 
the representative of an unanimous 
constituency. Hie would represent a 
thousand slectons or two thousand, or 
five thousand, or ten thousand, as the 
quota might be, every one of whom 
would have not only voted for him, but 


* In a second edition, published recently, 
Mr. Hare has made important improvements 
in some of the detailed provisions, 
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selected him from the whole country ; 
not merely from the assortment of two 
or three perhaps rotten oranges, which 
may be the only choice offered to him 
in his local market. Under this rela- 
tion the tie between the elector and the 
representative would *be of a strength, 
and a value, of which at present we 
have no experience. Every one of the 
electors would be personally identified 
with his representative, and the repre- 
seutative with his constituents. [very 
elector who voted for him, would have 
done so either because, among all the 
candidates for Parliament who are fa- 
vourably known to a certain number of 
electors, he is the one who best ex- 
peo the voter’s own opinions, or 

ecause he is one of those whose abili- 
ties and character the voter most re- 
spects, and whom he most willingly 
trusts to think for him. The member 
would represent persons, not the mere 
bricks and mortar of the town—-the 
voters themselves, not a few vestrymen 
or parish notabilities merely. All, how- 
ever, that is worth preserving in the 
representation of places would be pre- 
served. ‘Though the Parliament of the 
nation ought to have as little as pos- 
sible to do with purely loca] affaars, yct, 
while it has to do with them, there 
ought to be members specially commis- 
sioned to look after the interests of 
every important locality: and these 
there would still be. In every locality 
which could make up the quota within 
itself, the majority aoa generally 
prefer to be represented by one of them- 
selves; by a person of local knowledge, 
and residing in the locality, if there is 
any such person to be found among the 
candidates, who is otherwise well qua- 
lified to be their representative. It 
would be the minorities chiefly, who 
being unable to return the local mem- 
ber, would look out elsewhere for a can- 
didate likely to obtain other votes in 
addition to their own. 

Of all modes in which a national 
representation can possibly be const- 
tuted, this one folds the best security 
for the intellectual qualifications de- 
sirable in the representatives. At pre- 
sent, by universal admission, it 1s be- 
coming more and mere difficult for any 
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one, who has only talents and character, 
to gain admissien into the House of 
Commons. ‘lhe only persons who can 
get elected are those who possess local 
influence, or make their way by lavish 
expenditure, or who, on the invitation 
of three or four tradesmen or attorneys, 
are sent down by one of the two great 
parties from their London clubs, as 
men whose votes the party can depend 
on under all circumstances. On Mr. 
Hare’s system, those who did not like 
the local candidates, or who could not 
succced in carrying the local candidate 
they preferred, would have the power 
to fill up their voting papers by a se- 
lection from all the persons of nationas 
reputation, on the list of candidates, 
with whose general political principles 
they were in sympathy. Almost every 
person, therefore, who had made him- 
self in any way honourably distin- 
guished, though devoid of local influ- 
ence, and having sworn allegiance to 
no political party, would have a fair 
chance of making up the quota; and 
with this encouragement such persons 
might be expected to offer themselves, 
in numbers hitherto undreamt of. 
Hundreds of able men of independent 
thought, who would have no chance 
whatever of being chosen by the ma- 
jority of any existing constituency, have 
by their writings, or their exertions in 
some field of public usefulness, made 
themselves known and approved by a 
few persons in almost every district of 
the biiedom: and if every vote that 
would be given for them in every place 
could be counted for their election, they 
might be able to complete the number 
of the quota. In no other way which 
it scems possible to suggest, would Par- 
liament be so certain of containing the 
very élite of the country. 

And it is not solely through the 
votes of minorities that this system of 
election would raise the intellectual 
standard of the House of Commons. 
Majorities would be compelled to look 
out for members of a much higher 
calibre. When the individuals com- 
posing the majority would no longer be 
reduced to Hobson's choice, of either 
voting for the person brought forward 
by their local leaders, or not voting at 
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afl; when the nominee of the leaders 
would have to encounter the competi- 
tion not solely of the candidate of the 
minority, but of all the men of esta- 
blished reputation in the country who 
were willing to serve; it would be im- 
possible any longer to foist upon the 
electors the first person who presents 
himself with the catchwords of the 
party in his mouth, and three or four 
Shousand pounds in his pocket. The 
majority would insist on have a can- 
didate worthy of their choice, or they 
would carry their votes somewhere else, 
and the minority woua prevail. The 
slavery of the majority to the least 
estimable portion of their number would 
be at an end: the very best and most 
capable of the local notabilitics would 
be put forward by preference; if pos- 
sible, such as were known in some ad- 
vantageous way beyond the locality, 
that their local strength might have a 
chance of being fortified by stray votes 
from elsewhere. Constituencies would 
become competitors for the best candi- 
dates, and would vie with one another 
in sclecting from among the men of 
local knowledge and connexions those 
who were most distinguished in every 
other respect. 

The natural tendency of representa- 
tive government, as of modern civiliza- 
tion, 18 towards collective mediocrity : 
and this tendency is increased by all 
reductions and extensions of the fran- 
chise, their eflect being to place the 
principal power in the hands of classes 
more and more below the highest level 
of instruction in the community. B&t 
though the superior intellects and cha- 
racters will necessarily be outnumbered, 
it makes a great difl-rence whether or 
not they are heard. In the false demo- 
cracy which, instead of giving repre- 
sentation to all, gives it only to the 
local majorities, the voice of the in- 
structed minority may have no organs 
at all in the representative body. It is 
an admitted fact that in the American 
democracy, which is constructed on 
this faulty model, the highly-cultivated 
members of the community, except 
such of them as are willing to sacrifice 
their own opinions and modes of judg- 
ment, and become the servile mouth- 
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pieces of their inferiors in knowledge, 
seldom even offer themselves for Con- 
gress or the State Legislatures, so little 
likelihood have they of being returned. 
Had a plan like Rr, Hares by good 
fortune suggested itself to the enlight- 
ened and patriptic founders of the 
American Republic, the Federal and 
State Assemblies would have contained 
many of these distinguished men, and 
democracy would have been spared its 
xreatest reproach and one of its most 
formidable evils. Against this evil the 
system of ae representation, pro- 
osed by Mr. Hare, is alanost a specific. 
‘he minority of instructed pints scat- 
tered throuch the local constituencies, 
would unite to return a number, pro- 
portioned to their own numbers, of the 
very ablest men the country contains. 
They would be under the strongest in- 
ducement to choose such men, since in 
no other mode could they make their 
small numerical strength tell for any- 
thing considerable. Lhe representa- 
tives of the majority, besides that they 
would themselves be improved in quality 
by the operation of the system, would 
no longer have the whole ficld to them- 
selves. ‘They would indeed outnumber 
the others, as much as the one class of 
electors outnumbers the other in the 
country: they could always outvote 
them, but they would speak and vote 
in their presence, and subject to their 
criticism. When any difference arose, 
they would have to meet the arguments 
of the instructed few, by reasons, at 
least apparently, as cogent; and since 
they could not, as those do who are 
speaking to persona already unanimous, 
simply assume that they are in the 
right, it would occasionally happen to 
them to become comaneed: that they 
were in the wrong. As they would in 
general be well-meaning (for thus much 
may reasonably be expected from a 
fairly-chosen national representation), 
their own minds would insensibl y 
raised by the influence of the minds 
with which they were in contact, or 
even in conflict. The champions of 
unpopular doctrines would not put forth 
their arguments merely in books and 
periodicals, read only by their own 
side; the opposing ranks would 
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face to face and hand to hand, and 
there would be a fair comparison of 
their intellectual strength, in the pre- 
sence of the country. It would then 
be found out whether the opinion which 
prevailed by counting votes, would also 
prevail if the votes were weighed as 
well as counted. The multitude have 
often a true instinct for distinguishing 
an able man, when he has the means 
of displaying his ability in a fair field 
before them. If such a man fails to 
obtain at least some portion of his just 
weight, it is iisoueh institutions or 
usages which keep him out of sight. 
‘n the old democracies there were no 
means of keeping out of sight any 
able man: the bema was open to him ; 
he needed nobody’s consent to become 
a public adviser. It is not so in a re- 
pcan government; and the best 
riends of representative democracy can 
hardly be without misgivings, that the 
Themistocles or Demosthenes whose 
counsels would have saved the nation, 
might be unable during his whole life 
ever to obtain aseat. But if the pre- 
sence in the representative assembly 
can be insured, of even a few of the 
first minds in the country, though the 
remainderconsist only of averagegninds, 
the influence of these leading spirits is 
sure to make itself sensibly felt in the 
general deliberations, even though they 
be known to be, in many respects, op- 
posed to the tone of popular opinion 
and feeling. I am anable to conceive 
any mode by which the presence of 
such minds can be so positively in- 
sured, as by that proposed by Mr. 
Hare. 

This portion of the Assembly would 
also be the appropriate organ of a 
great social function, for aiich there is 
no provision in any existing democracy, 
but which in no government can re- 
main permanently unfulfilled without 
condemning that government to infal- 
lible degeneracy and decay. This 
may be called the function of Antagon- 
ism. In every government there is 
some power stronger than all the rest ; 
and the power which is strongest tends 
al Alaa ly to become the sole power. 

artly by intention, and partly uncon- 
eciously, st is ever styiving to make all 


other things bend to itself; and is not 
content while there is anything which 
makes permanent head against it, any 
influence not in agreement with its 
spirit. Yetif it succeeds in suppress- 
ing all rival influences, and moulding 
everything after its own model, im- 
provement, in that country, is at ap 
end, and decline commences. Humaa 
improvement is a product of man 

factors, and no power ever yet consti 
tuted among mankind includes them 
all: even the most beneficent power 
only contains in itself some of the re- 
quisites of good, and the remainder, if 
progres is to continue, must be derived 
rom some other source. No commu- 
nity has ever long continued progres 
sive, but while a conflict was going on 
between the strongest power in the 
community and some rival power; be- 
tween the spiritual and temporal au- 
thorities; the military or territorial 
and the industrious classes; the king 
and the people; the orthodox, and 
religious reformers. When the victory 
on either side was so complete as to 
put an end to the strife, and no other 
conflict took its place, first stagnation 
followed, and then decay. The ascen- 
dancy of the numerical majority 18 less 
unjust, and on the whole less mischicv- 
ous, than many others, but it is at- 
tended with the very same kind of 
dangers, and even more certainly ; for 
when the government isin the hands 
of One or a Few, the Many are always 
existent as a rival power, which may 
not be strong enough ever to control 
the other, but whose opinion and sen- 
timent are a moral, and even a social, 
support to all who, either from convic- 
tion or contrariety of interest, are op 
posed to any of the tendencies of the 
ruling authority. But when the De 
mocracy is supreme, there is no One ot 
Few strong enough for dissentient opi 
nions and injured or menaced interests 
to lean upon. The great difficulty of 
democratic government has hitherto 
seemed to be, how to provide, in a 
democratic society, what circumstances 
have provided hitherto in all the 
societies which have maintained them- 
selves ahead of others—a social sup- 
port, a point d’apput, for individual] 
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_. .... to the tendencies of the 
ruling power; a protection, a vega 
point, for opinions and interests whic 
the ascendant public opinion views 
with disfavour. For want of such a. 
point @appui, the older societies, and | 
all but a i modern ones, either fell 
into dissolution or became stationary 
(which means slow deterioration) 
through the exclusive predominance 
of a part only of the conditions of 
social and mental well-being. 

Now, this great want the system of 
Personal Representation is fitted to 
supply, in the most perfect manner 
which the circumstances of modern 
society admit of. ‘The only quarter in 
which to look for a supplement, or 
completing corrective, to the instincts 
of a democratic majority, is the in- 
structed minority : but, in the ordina 
mode of constituting democracy, this 
minority has no organ: Mr. Ifare’s 
system provides one. The representa- 
tives who would be returned to Parlia- 
ment by the aggregate of minoritics, 
would afford that organ in its greatest 
perfection. A si ile organization of 
the instructed classes, even if practi- 
cable, would be invidious, and could 
only escape from being offensive by 
being totally without influence. But 
if the élite of these classes formed part 
of the Parliament, by the same title as 
any other of its members—by repre- 
senting the same number of citizens, 
the same numerical fraction of the 
national will—their preselice could 
give umbrage to nobody, while the 
would be in the position of highedk 
vantage, both for making their opinions 
and counsels heard on all important 
subjects, and for taking an active part 
in public business. Their abilities 
would probably draw to them more 
than their numerical share of the 
actual administration of government ; 
as the Athenians did not confide re- 
sponsible public functions to Cleon or 
Hyperbolus (the employment of Cleon 
at Vlas and Amphipolis was purely 
exceptional), but Nicias, and ‘Thera- 
menes, and Alcibiades, were in constant 
employment both at home and abroad, 
thongh known to sympathize more 
with oligarchy than with democracy. 
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The instructed minority would, in the 
actual voting, count only for their 
numbers, but as a moral power they 
vould count for much more, in virtue 
ff their knowledge, and of the influence 
it would give them over the rest. An 
arrangement better adapted tv keep 
popular opinion within reason and jus- 
tice, and to guard it from the various 
deteriorating influences which assail 
the weak side of democracy, could 
scarcely by human ingenuity be de- 
vised. A democratic people would in 
this way be provided with what in any 
other way it would almost certainly 
miss—leaders of a higher grade of in- 
tellect and character than itself. 
Modern democracy would have its 
occasional Tericles, and its habi- 
tual group of superior and guiding 
minds, 

With all this array of reasons, of the 
most fundamental character, on the 
affirmative side of the question, what 
is there on the negative? Nothing 
that will sustain examination, when 
people can once be induced to bestow 
any real examination upon @ new 
thing. Those indecd, if any such 
there be, who under pretence of equal 
justice, aim only at substituting the 
class ascendancy of the poor for that of 
the rich, will of course be unfavourable 
to a scheme which places both on a 
level. But I do not believe that any 
such wish exists at present among the 
working classes of this country, though 
I would not answer for the eflect which 
opportunity and demagogic artilices 
may hereafter have in exciting it. In 
the United States, where the numeri- 
cal majority have long been in full pos. 
session of collective despotism, they 
would probably be as unwilling to part 
with it as a single despot, or an aristo- 
cracy. But I believe that the English 
democracy would as yet be content 
with protection against the class legis- 
Jation of others, without claiming the 
power to exercise it in their turn. 

Among the ostensible objectors te 
Mr. Hare’s scheme, some profess to 
think the plan unworkable ; bat these, 
it will be found, are generally people 
who have barely heard of it, or have 
given it a very slight and cursory exa 
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mination. Others are unable to recon- 
cile themselves to the loss of what they 
term the local character of the repre- 
sentation. A nation does not seem to 
them to consist of persons, but of arti- 
ficia] units, the creation of geography 
and statistics. Parliament must repre- 
sent towns and counties, not human 
beings. But no one seeks to annihilate 
towns and counties. ‘Towns and coun- 
ties, it may be presumed, are repre- 
sented, when the human beings who 
inhabit them are represented. Local 
feelings cannot exist without somebody 
who feels them; nor local interests 
without somebody interested in them. 
If the human beings whose feelings 
and interests these are, have their as 
er share of representation, these feel- 
ings and interests are represented, in 
common with all other fe alingn and 
interests of those persons. Lut I can- 
not see why the feelings and interests 
which arranze mankind according to 
localities, should be the only ones 
thought worthy of being represented ; 
or ae people who have other feelings 
and interests, which they value more 
than they do their geographical ones, 
should be restricted to these as the 
sole principle of their political glassifi- 
cation. The notion that Yorkshire 
and Middlesex have rights apart from 
those of their inhabitants, or that 
Liverpool and [Exeter are the proper 
objects of the legislator’s care, in con- 
tradistinction to the population of those 
places, is a curious specimen of delu- 
sion produced by words. 

In general, however, objectors cut 
the matter short by affirming that the 
people of Mngland will never consent 
to such a system. What the people of 
Kngland are likely to think of those 
who pass such @ summary sentence on 
their capacity of understanding and 
iudgment, deeming it superfluous to 
consider whether a thing is right or 
wrong before affirming that they are 
certain to reject it, I will not undertake 
to say. For my own part, I do not 
think that the people of England have 
deserved to be, without trial, stigma- 
tived as insurmountably prejudiced 
against anything which can be proved 
to be good either for themselves or for 
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others. It also appears to me that 
when prejudices persist obstinately, it 
is the fault of nobody so much as of 
those who make a point of proclaiming 
them insuperable, as an excuse to them- 
selves for never joining in an attempt 
to remove them. Any prejudice what- 
ever will be insurmountable, if those 
who do not share it themselves, truckle 
to it, and flatter it, and accept it as a 
law of nature. I believe, however, that 
in this case there is in general, among 
those who have yet heard of the pro- 
position, no other hostility to it, ian 
the natural and healthy distrust attach 
ing to all novelties which have not been 
sufficiently canvassed to make gene- 
rally manifest all the pros and cons of 
the question. The only serious obstacle 
is tho unfamiliarity: this indeed is a 
formidable one, for the imagination 
much more easily reconciles itself to a 
great alteration in substance, than to a 
very small one in names and forme. 
But unfamiliarity is a disadvantage 
which, when there is any real value in 
an idea, it only requires time to remove. 
And in these days of discussion, and 
generally awakened interest in improve- 
ment, what formerly was the work of 
centuries, often requires only years. 


Since the first publication of this 
Treatise, several adverse criticisms have 
been made on Mr. Hare’s plan, which 
indicate at least a careful examination 
of it, and a more intelligent considera- 
tion than had previously been given to 
its pretensions. This is the natural 
Progress of the discussion of great im- 
provements. They are at first met by 
a blind prejudice, and by arguments to 
which only blind prejudice could attach 
any value. As the prejudice weakens, 
the arguments It empicys for some time 
increase in strength; since, the plan 
being better understood, its inevitable 
inconveniences, and the circumstanccs 
which militate against its at once pro- 
ducing all the benefits it is intrinsically 
capable of, come to light along with its 
merits. But, of all the objections, 
having any semblance of reason, which 
have come under my notice, there is 
not one which had not been foreseen, 
considered and canvassed by the sup 
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porters of the plan, and found either 
ohreal or easily surmountable. 

The most serious, in appearance, of 
she objections, may be the most briefly 
answered; the assumed impossibility 
of guarding against fraud, or suspicion 
of fraud, in the operations of the Central 
Office. Publicity, and complete liberty 
of inspecting the voting papers after 
the election, were the securities pro- 
vided; but these, it is maintained, 
would be unavailing ; because, to check 
the returns, a voter would have to go 
over all the work that had been done 
by the staff of clerks. This would be 
a very weighty objection, if there were 
any necessity that the returns should 
be verified individually by every voter. 
All that a simple voter could be ex- 
pected to do in the way of verification, 
would be to check the use made of his 
own voting paper; for which purpose 
every paper would be returned, after a 
proper interval, to the ae from whence 
it came. But what he could not do, 
would be dpne for him by the unsuc- 
cessful candidates and their agents. 
Those among the defeated, who thought 
that they ought to have been returned, 
would, singly or a number together, 
employ an agency for verifying the 
entire process of the election ; and if 
they detected material error, the docu- 
ments would be referred to aCommittce 
of the House of Commons, by whom the 
entire clectoral operations of the nation 
would be examined and verified, at a 
tenth part the expense of time and 
money necessary for the scrutiny of a 
single return before an Election Com 
mittee under the system now in force. 

Assuming the plan to be workable, 
two modes have been alleged, in which 
its benetits might be frustrated, and 
injurious consequences produced in lieu 
of them. First, it is said that undue 
power would be given to knots or 
cliques ; sectarian combinations ; asso- 
ciations for special objects, such as the 
Maine Law League, the Ballot or Libe- 
ration Society ; or bodies united by class 
interests or community of religious per- 
suasion. It is in the second place ob- 
pee that the system would admit of 

ing worked for party purposes. A 
ovntral organ of each political party 


would send its list of 658 candidates 
all through the country, to be voted for 
by the whole of its supporters in every 
constituency. Their votes would far 
outnumber those which vould ever be 
obtained by any independent candidate. 
The ‘ticket’ system, it is contended, 
would, as it doés in America, operate 
solely in favour of the great organized 

artics, whose tickets would be accepted 
blind y, and voted for in their integrity ; 
and would hardly ever be outvoted, 
except pecasionally by the sectarian 
pres or knots of men bound together 

y a common crotchet, who have been 
ready spoken of. 

The answer to this appears to be 
conclusive. No one pretends that 
under Mr. Hare’s or any other plan, 
organization would cease to be an ad- 
vantage. Scattered elements are al- 
ways at a disudvantage, compared with 
organized bodies. As Mr. Hare's plan 
cannot alter the nature of things, we 
must expect that all parties or sections, 
great or small, which possess organiza- 
tion, would avail themselves of it to the 
utmost to strengthen their influence. 
But under the existing system those 
influences are everything. The scat- 
tered elements are absolutely nothing. 
The voters who are neither bound to 
the great political nor to any of the 
little sectarian divisions, have no 
means of making their votes available. 
Mr. Hare’s plan gives them the means. 
They might be nore, or less, dexterous 
in using it. They might obtain their 
share of influence, or much less than 
their share. But whatever they did 
acquire would be clear gain. And when 
it 18 assumed that every petty interest, 
or combination for a petty object, would 
give itself an organization, why should 
we suppose that the great interest of 
national intellect and character would 
alone remain unorganized? If there 
would be ‘Temperance tickets, and 
Ragsed School tickets, and the like, 
would not one public-spirited person in 
a constituency be sufficient to put forth 
@ ‘personal merit’ ticket, and circulate 
it through a whole neighbourhood ? 
And might not a few such persons, 
meeting in London, select from the list 
of candidates the most distinguishea 
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names, without regard to technical di. 
visions of opinion, and publish them at 
« trifling expense through all the con: 
stituencies? It must be remembered 
that the influence of the two grea’ 
parties, under the ae mode oi 
election, is unlimited: in Mr. Hare’s 
scheme it would be rteat, but confined 
within bounds. Neither they, nor any 
of the smaller knots, would be able t 
elect more members than in proportion 
to the relative number of tlcir adhe- 
rents. The ticket system in America 
operates under conditions the reverse 
of this. In America electors vote for 
the party ticket, because the election 
goes by a mere majority, and a vote for 
uny one who is certain not to obtain 
the majority, is thrown away. Lut, on 
Mr. Hare’s system, a vote given to 
person of known worth has almost as 
much chance of obtaining its object, as 
one given to a party candidate. It 
might be hoped, therefore, that every 
Liberal or Conservative, who was any- 
thing besides a Lileral or a Conserva- 
tive—who had any preferences of his 
own in addition to those of his party. 
would scratch through the names of 
the more obscure and insignificant 
party candidates, and inscribe in their 
stead some of the men who Mare an 
honour to the nation. And the proba- 
bility of this fact would operate as 
strong inducement with those who drew 
up the party lists, not to confine them- 
selves to pledged party men, but to in- 
clude along with these, in their respec- 
tive tickets, such of the national nota- 
biliti¢a as were more in sympathy with 
their side than with the opposite. 

The real difficulty, for it is not to be 
dissembled that there is a difficulty, is 
that the independent voters, those who 
are desirous of voting for unpatronized 
persons of merit, would be apt to put 
down the names of a few such persons, 
and to fill up the remainder of their list 
with mere party candidates, thus help- 
ing to ol the numbers against those 
by whom they would prefer to be re- 
presented. ‘There would be an easy 
remedy for this, should it be necessary 
to resort to it, namely, to impose a 
limit to the number of secondary or 
contingest votes. No voter is likely 


to have an independent preference, 
grounded on knowledge, for 658, or 
even for 100 candidates. 'There would 
be little objection’ to his being limited 
to twenty, fifty, or whatever might be 
the number in the selection of whom 
there was some proLability that his 
own choice would be exercised—that 
he would vote as an individual, and 
not as one of the mere rank and file of 
& party. But even without this restric- 
tion, the evil would be likely to cure 
itsclf as soon as the system came to bé 
well understood. ‘To counteract it would 
Lecome a paramount object with all the 
knots and cliques whose influence is so 
much deprecated. Irom these, each 
in itself a small minority, the word 
would go forth, ‘ Vote for your special 
candidates only; or at least put their 
naines foremost, so as to give them 
the full chance which your numerical 
strength warrants, of obtaining the 
quota by means of first votes, or with- 
out descending low in the scale.’ And 
those voters who did not belong to any 
clique, would profit by the lesson. 

The minor groups would have pre- 
cisely the amount of power which they 
ought to have. The influence they 
could exercise would be exactly that 
which their number of voters entitled 
them to; not a particle more; while, 
to ensure even that, they would have 
& motive to put up, as representatives 
of their special objects, candidates 

ose other recommendations would 
enable them to obtain the suffrages of 
voters not of the sect or clique. It is 
eurious to observe how the popular line 
of argument in defence of existing 
systems veers round, according to the 
nature of the attack made upon them. 
Not many years ago it was the fa- 
vourite argument in support of the 
then existing system of representation, 
that under it all ‘interests’ or ‘ classes’ 
were represented. And certainly, all 
interests or classes of any importance 
ought to be represented, that 18, ought 
to have spokesmen, or advocates, in 
Parliament. But from thence it was 
argued that a system ought to be sup- 
ported, which gave to the partial inte- 
rests not advocates merely, but the 
Tribunal itself. Now bebold the change. 
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Mr. Hare's system makes it impossible 
for partial intcrests to have the command 
of the tribunal, but it ensures them ad- 
vocates, and for doing even this it is 
reproached. Because it unites the good 
points of class representation and the 
ood points of numerical representation, 
It is attacked from both giclee at once. 
But it is not such objections as these 
that are the real difficulty in getting 
the system accepted ; it is the exagge- 
rated notion entertained of its com- 
plexity, and the consequent doubt 
whether it is capable of being carried 
into effect. The only complete answer 
to this objection would be actual trial. 
When the merits of the plan shall have 
become more generally known, and 
shall have gained for it a wider support 
among impartial thinkers, an effort 
should be made to obtain its introduc- 
tion experimentally in some limited 
field, such as the municipal election of 
some great town. An opportunity was 
lost, when the decision was taken to 
divide the West Riding of Yorkshire 
for the purpose of giving it four mem- 
bers; instead of trying the new prin- 
ciple, by leaving the constituency un- 
divided, and allowing a candidate to 
be returned on obtaining either in first 
or secondary votes, a fourth part of the 
whole number of votes given. Such 
experiments would be a very imperfect 
test of the worth of the plan: but they 
would be an exemplification of its mode 
of working; they would enable people 
to convince themselves that it is not 
impracticable ; would familiarize them 
with its machinery, and afford some 
materials for judging whether the &f- 
ficulties which are thought to be so 
formidable, are real or only imaginary. 
The day when such a partial trial shall 
be sanctioned by Parliament, will, I 
believe, inaugurate a new era of Par- 
liamentary Reform; destined to give 
to Representative Government a shape 
fitted to its mature and triumphant 
period, when it shall have passed 
through the militant stage in which 
alone the world has yet seen it.* 


* In the interval between the last and 
present editions of this treatise, it has be- 


come known that the experiment here sug- 
gested has actually been made on a larger 
than any municipal or provincial scale, and 
has been in course of trial for several yeara 
In the Danish Constitution (not that of 
Denmark proper, but the Constitution 
framed for the entire Danish kingdom) the 
equal representation of minorities was pro- 
vided for on a plan so nearly identical with 
Mr. Hare's, as to gdd another to the many 
examples how the ideas which resolve diffi- 
culties arising out of a general situation of 
the human mind or of society, present them- 
selves, without communication, to soveral 
superior minds at once. This feature of the 
Danish electoral law has been brought fully 
and clearly befure the British public in an 
able paper by Mr. Robert Lytton, forming 
one of the valuable reports by Secreturies of 
Legation, printed by order of the House of 
Commons in 1864 Mr. Hare's plan, which 
may now be also called M. Andram’s, has 
thus advanced from the position of a simple 
project to that of a realized political fact. 

Though Denmark is as yet the only 
country in which Personal Representation 
has become an institution, the progress of 
the idea among thinking minds has been 
very rapid. In almost all the countries in 
which universal suffrage is now regarded as 
a necessity, the scheme is rapidly making its 
way: with the friends of democracy, as a 
logical consequence of their principle; with 
those who rather accept than prefer dema 
cratic government, a3 an indispensable cor. 
rective of its inconveniences, The political 
thinkers of Switzerland led the way. Those 
of France followed. To mention no others, 
within a very recent period two of the most 
influential and authoritative political writers 
in Frgnce, one belonging to che moderate 
liberal and the other to the extreme demo- 
cratic school, have given ims public adhesion 
to the plan. Among ite German supporters 
is numbered one of the most eminent politi- 
cal thinkers in Germany, who is also a dis- 
tinguished meinber of the liberal Cabinet of 
the Grand Duke of Baden. This subject, 
among uthers, has its share in the important 
awakening uf thought in the American re- 
public, which is already one of the fruits of 
the great pending contest tor human free- 
dom. Inthe two principal of our Australian 
colonies Mr, Hare’s plan has been brought 
under the considoration of their respective 
legislatures, and though not yet adopted, has 
already astrong party in its favour; while 
the clear and complete understanding of Its 
principles, shown by the majority of the 
speakers both on the Conservative and on 
the Radical side of general politics, shows 
how unfounded is the notion of its being too 
complicated to be capable of being generally 
comprehended and acted on. Nothing is re 
quired to make both the plan and its advan- 
tages perfectly intelligible to all, except that 
the time should have come when they will 
think it worth their while totake thetrouble 
of really attending to it, 
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OP THE EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE. 


Noon a representative democracy as 
has now been sketched, representative 
of all, and not solely of the majority— 
in which the interests, the opinions, 
the grades of intellect which are out- 
numbered would nevertheless be heard, 
and would have a chance of obtaining 
by weight of character and strength of 
argument, an influence which would 
not belong to their numerical force — 
this democracy, which is alone equal, 
alone impartial, alone the government 
of all by all, the only true type of de- 
mocracy — would be free from the 
greatest evils of the falsely-called de- 
mocracies which now prevail, and from 
which the current idea of democracy is 
exclusively derived. [ut even in this 
democracy, absolute power, if the 

chose to exercise it, would rest wit 

the numerical majority; and these 
would be composed exclusively of a 
single class, alike in biasses, preposses- 
sions, and general modes of thinking, 
and a class, to say no more, not the 
most highly cultivated. The coustitu- 
tion would therefore still be liable to 
she characteristic evils of class govern- 
ment: in a far less degree, assuredly, 
than that exclusive government by a 
class, which now usurps the name of 
democracy ; but still, under no effective 
restraint, except what might be found 
in the good sense, moderation, and for- 
bearance, of the class itself. If checks 
of this description are sufficient, the 
philosophy of constitutional govern- 
ment is but solemn trifling. All trust 
in constitutions is grounded on the 
assurance they may afford, not that 
the depositaries of power will not, but 
that they cannot, misemploy it. De- 
mocracy is not the ideally best form of 
government unless this weak side of it 
can be strengthened; unless it can be 
so organized that no class, not even 
the most numerous, shall be able to 
reduce all but itself to political insig- 
nificance, and direct the course of 


legislation and administration by ita 
exclusive class interest. ‘The problem 
is, to find the means of preventing this 
abuse, without sacrificing the cha 
racteristic a‘vantages of popular go- 
vernment. 
These twofold requisites are not ful- 
filled by the expedient of a limitation 
of the suffrage, involving the com- 
pulsory exclusion of any portion of the 
citizens from a voice in the representa- 
tion. Among the foremost benefits of 
free government is that education of 
the intelligence and of the sentimenta, 
which is carried down to the very 
lowest ranks of the people when the 
are called to take a part in acts which 
directly affect the great interests of 
their country. On this topic I have 
already dwelt so emphatically, that J 
only return to it, because there are few 
who seem to attach to this effect of 
popular institutions all the importance 
to which it is entitled. People think 
it fanciful to expect so much from what 
seems so slight a cause—to recognise 
@ potent instrument of mental improve- 
ment in the exercise of solitical fran: 
chises by manual labourers. Yet 
unless substantial mental cultivation 
in the mass of mankind is to be a 
mere vision, this is the road by which 
it must come. If any one supposes 
that this road will not bring it, I call 
to witness the entire contents of M. de 
Tocqueville’s great work; and espe- 
cially his estimate of the Americans. 
Almost all travellers are struck by the 
fact that every American is in some 
sense both a patriot, and a person of 
cultivated intelligence; and M. de 
Tocqueville has shown how close the 
connexion is between these qualities 
and their democratic institutions. No 
such wide diffusion of the ideas, tastes, 
and sentiments of educated mirds, has 
ever been seen elsewhere, or even con- 
ceived as attainable.* Yet this is 
* The following “‘extract from the Report 
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nothing to what we might look for in 
a government equally democratic in its 
unexclusiveness, but better organized 
in other important points. Tor poli- 
tical life is indeed in America a most 
valuable school, but it is a school from 


which the ablest teachers ure ex- 
cluded; the first minds in the 
country being as effectually shut out 


frum the national representation, and | 
from public functions generally, as if | 
they were under a formal disqualilica- 
tion. The Vemos, too, being m Ame- 
rica the one source of power, all the 
selfish ambition of the country gravi- 
tates towards it, as it does in despotic 
countries towards the monarch: the 
se tad like the despot, is pursued with 
adulation and sycophajcy, and tho 
corrupting effects of power fully keep 
ace with its improving and ennobling 
influences. If, even with this alloy, 
democratic institutions produce so 
marked a supcriority of mental deve- 
lopment in the lowest class of Ameri- 
cans, compared with the corresponding 
classes in England and elsewhere, 
what would it be if the good portion of 
the influence could be retained without 
the bad? And this, to a certain ex- 
tent, may be done; but not by exclid- 
ing that portion of the people, who 
have fewest intellectual stimuli of 


of the English Commissioner to the New York 
Exhibition,’ which I quote from Mr. Carey's 
* Principles of Social Science,” bears striking 
testimony to one part, at least, of the asser- 
tion in the text :— 

“We have a few great engincers and me- 
chanics, and a large body of clever workingn; 
but the Americans seem likely to become a 
whole nation of such people. Already, their 
rivers swarin with steamboats; their valleys 
are becoming crowded with factories; their 
towns, surpassing those of every astute of 
Europe, except Belgium, Holland, and Eng- 
land, are the abodes of all the skill which 
now distinguishes a town population; and 
there is scarcely an art in Europe not carried 
on in America with equal or greater skill 
than in Europe, though it has been here cul- 
tivated and improved tlirough ages. A whole 
nation of Franklins, Stephensons, and Watts 
in prospect, is something wonderful for other 
nations to contemplate. In contrast with the 
comparative inertness and ignorance of the 
bulk of the people of Europe, whatever may 
be the superiority of a few well-instructed 
and gifted persons, the great intelligence of 
the whole people of America is the circum- 
stance most worthy of public attention.” 
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other kinds, from so inestimable an 
introduction to large, distant, and com- 
plicated interests as is afforded by the 
attention they may be induced to 
bestow on politiral affairs. It is by 
ee discussion that the manual 
abourer, whoge employment is a 
routine, and whose way of life brings 
him in contact with no variety of im- 
pressions, circumstances, or ideas, is 
taught that remote causes, and events 
which take place far off, have a most 
sensible effect even on his personal 
interests; and it is from political dis- 
cussion, and collective political action, 
that one whose daily occupations con- 
centrate his interests in a small circle 
round himself, learns to feel for and 
with his fellow-citizens, and becomes 
consciously # member of a great com- 
munity. But political discussions fly 
over the heads of those who have no 
votes, and are not endeavouring to 
acquire them. Their position, in com- 
parison with the electors, i» that of the 
audience in a court of justice, com- 
varcd with the twelve men in the jury- 

ox. Itis not their suflrages that are 
asked, it is not their opinion that is 
sought to be influenced; the appeals 
are nade, the arguments addressed, to 
othe than them; nothing depends on 
the decision they may arrive at, and 
there is no necessity and very little 
inducement to them to come to any. 
Whoever, in an otherwise popular go- 
vernment, has no vote, and no prospect 
of obtaining it, will cither be a per- 
manent malcontent, or will feel as one 
whom the general affairs of society do 
not concern; for whom they are to be 
managed by others; who ‘has no 
business with the laws exccpt to obey 
them,’ nor with public interests an4 
concerns except as a looker-on. Whar 
he will know or care about them from 
this position, may partly be measured 
by what an average woman of the 
middle class knows and cares about 
pe compared with her husband or 
rothers. 

Independently of all these conside- 
rations, it is a personal injustice to 
withhold from any one, unless for the 
prevention of greater evils, the ordi- 
nary privilege of having his vuice 


reckoned in the disposal of affairs in 
which he has the same interest as 
other people. If he is compelled to 
‘ if he may be compelled to fight, 

if te is required implicitly to obey, he 
should be legally entitled to be told 
what for; to have his consent asked, 
and his opinion counted at its worth, 
though not at more than its worth. 
There ought to be no pariahs in a full- 
vwn and civilized nation; no per- 
sons disqualified, except through their 
own default. Every one is degraded, 
whether aware of it or not, when 
other people, without consulting him, 
take upon themselves unlimited power 
to regulate his destiny. And even in 
a much more improved state than the 
human mind has ever yet reached, it 
is not in nature that they who are thus 
disposed of should meet with as fair 
lay as those who have a voice. 

alee and ruling classes are under a 
necessity of considering the interests 
and wishes of those who have the 
sullrage; but of those who are ex- 
cluded, it is in their option whether 
they will do so or not and however 
honestly disposed, they are in general 
too fully occupied with things which 
they must attend to, to have much 
room in their thoughts for any.hing 
which they can with impunity disre- 
gard. No arrangement cf the suf- 
frage, therefore, can be permanently 
satisfactory, in which any person or 
class is peremptorily excluded; in 
which the electoral privilege is not 
open to all persons of full age who de- 
tire to obtain it. 

There are, however, certain exclu- 
sions, required by positive reasons, 
which do not conflict with this prin- 
ciple, and which, though an evil in 
themselves, are only to be got rid of 
by the cessation of the state of things 
which requires them. I regard it as 


wholly inadmissible that any person 
should participate in the suflrage, 
without being able to read, write, and, 


I will add, perform the common opera- 
tions of arithmetic. Justice demands, 
even when the suffrage does not de- 
pend on it, that the means of attainin 
these elementary acquirements shoul 
be within the reach of every person, 
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either gratuitously, or at an expense 
not exceeding shat the poorest, who 
earn their own living, can afford. If 
this were really the case, people would 
no more think of giving the suffrage 
to a man who could not read, than of 
giving it to a child who could not 
1 ores and it would not be society 
that would exclude him, but his own 
laziness. When society has not per- 
formed its duty, by rendering this 
amount of instruction accessible to all, 
there is some hardship in the case, but 
it 18 a hardship that ought to be borne. 
If society has neglected to discharge 
two solemn obligations, the more im- 
portant and more fundamental of the 
two must be fulfilled first: universal 
teaching must precede universal en- 
franchisement. No one but those 
in whom an @ prtori theory has 
silenced common sense, will maintain, 
that power over others, over the whole 
community, should be imparted to 
people who have not acquired the com- 
monest and most essential requisites 
for taking care of themselves , for pur- 
suing intelligently their own interests, 
and those of the persons most nearly 
allied tothem. This argument, doubt- 
less, might be pressed further, and 
made to prove much more. It would 
be eminently desirable that other 
things besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, could be made necessary to 
the suffrage ; that some knowledye of 
the conformation of the earth, its 
natural and political divisions, the ele- 
ments of general history, and of the 
hastory and institutions of their own 
country, could be required {from all 
electors. Dut these kinds of know. 
ledge, however indispensable to an in- 
teligent use of the suffrage, are not, 
in this oe nor probably anywhere 
save in the Northern United States, 
accessible to the whole people; nor 
does there exist any trustworthy ma- 
chinery for ascertaining whether they 
have been acquired or not. The at. 
tempt, at peste would lead to 
partiality, chicanery, and every kind 
of fraud. It is better that the suffrage 
should be conferred indiscriminately, 
or even withheld indiscriminately, than 
that it should be given to one and 
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withheld from another at the discretion 
of a public officer. In regard, however, 
to reading, writing, and calculating, 
there need be no difficulty. It would 
be easy to require from every one who 
presented himself for registry, that he 
should, in the presence of the registrar, 
copy a sentence from an English book, 
aid perform a sum in the rule of three; 
and to secure, by fixed rules and com- 
plete publicity, the honest application 
of so very simple a test. This condi- 
tion, therefore, should in all cases ac- 
pen universal suffrage; and it 
would, after a few years, exclude none 
but those who cared so little for the 
privilege, that their vote, if given, 
would not in general be an indication 
of anv real political opinion. 

It 1s also important, that the assem- 
bly which votes the taxes, either 
general or loca), should be elected ex- 
clusively by those who pay something 
towards the taxes imposed. ‘Those 
who pay no taxes, disposing by their 
votes of other people’s money, have 
every motive to i teh, and none to 
economize, Ags far as money matters 
are concerned, any power of voting 
aeareate by them is a violation of the 
undamental principle of free govern- 
ment; a severance of the power of con- 
trol, from the interest in its beneficial 
exercise. It amounts to allowing them 
to put their hands into other people’s 
pockets, for any purpose which they 
think fit to call a able one; which in 
some of the great towns of the United 
States is known to have produced a 
scale of loca] taxation onerous bey@&nd 
example, and wholly borne by the 
wealthier classes. That representation 
should be co-extensive with taxation, 
not stopping short of it, but also not 
going beyond it, is in accordance with 
the theory of Pritish institutions. 
But to reconcile this, as a condition 
annexed to the representation, with 
universality, it is essential, as it 
is on many other accounts desirable, 
that taxation, in a visible shape, 
should descend to the poorest class. 
In this country, and in most others, 
there is probably no labouring family 
which does not contribute to the in- 


direct. taxes, by the purchase of tea, , 


coffee, sugar, not to mention narcotics 
or stimulante. But this mode of de 
fraying a share of the public sel ila 
is hardly felt: the payer, unless a 
person of education and reflection, does 
not identify his interest with a low 
scale of public expenditure, as closely 
as when money for its support is de- 
manded directly from himself; and 
even supposing him to do so, he would 
doubtless take care that, however 
lavish an expenditure he might, by his 
vote, assist in imposing upon the 
overnment, it should not be defrayed 
by any additional taxes on the articles 
which he himself consumes. It would 
be better that a direct tax, in the sim- 
le furm of a capitation, should be 
levied on every grown person in the 
community ; or that every such person 
should be admitted an elector, on 
allowing himself to be rated extra 
ordinem to the assessed taxes; or that 
a small annual payment, rising and 
falling with the gross expenditure of 
the country, should be required from 
evory registered clector; that so Ma 
one might feel that the money whic 
he assisted in voting was partly his 
own, and that he was interceted in 
keeping down its amount. 

lfowever this may be, I regard it as 
required by first pa that the 
reccipt of parish relief should be a per- 
emptory disqualification for the fran- 
chise. He who cannot by his labour 
suffice for his own support, has no 
claim to the privilege of helping him- 
self to the money of others. By be- 
coming dependent on the remaining 
members of the community for actual 
subsistence, he abdicates his claim to 
equal rights with them in other 
respects. Those to whom he is in- 
de ted for the continuance of his very 
existence, may justly claim the exclu- 
sive management of those common 
concerns, to which he now brings 
nothing, or less than he takes away. 
As a condition of the franchise, a term 
should be fixed, say five years previous 
to the registry, during which the ap- 
plicant’s name has not been on the 
arish books as a recipient of relief. 
‘o be an uncertified bankrupt, or te 
have taken the benefit of the | 
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Act, should disqualify for the franchise 
until the person has paid his debts, or 
at least proved that he is not now, 
and has not for some long period been, 
dependent on eleemosynary support. 
Non-payment of taxes, when so ee 
persisted in that it canpot have arisen 
from inadvertence, should disqualify 
while it lasts. These exclusions are 
not in their nature permanent. They 
exact such conditions only as all are 
able, or ought to be able, to fulfil if 
they choose. They leave the suffrage 
accessible to all who are in the normal 
condition of a human being: and if 
any one has to forego it, he either does 
not care sufficiently for it, to do for its 
sake what he is already bound to do, 
or he is in a general condition of de- 
pression and degradation in which this 
slight addition, necessary for the ae- 
curity of others, would be unfelt, and on 
emerging from which, this mark of in- 
feriority would disappear with the rest. 
In the long run, thercfore (supposing 
no restrictions to exist but those of 
which we have now treated), we might 
expect that all, except that (it is to be 
hoped) progressively diminishing class, 
the recipients of parish relicf, would be 
in possession of votes, so that the suflrage 
would be, with that slight abatethent, 
universal, That it should be thus 
widely expanded, is, as we have scen, 
absolutely necessary to an enlarged and 
elevated conception of good government. 
Yet in this state of things, the great 
majority of voters, in most countries, 
and emphatically in this, would be 
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claim to a voice, and when his exercise 
of it is not inconsistent with the safety 
of the whole, cannot justly be excluded 
from it. But though every one ought 
to have a voice—that every one should 
have an equal voice is a totally different 
pester When two persons who 
lave @ joint interest in any business, 
differ in opinion, does justice require 
that both opinions should be held of 
exactly equal value? If with equal 
virtue, one is superior to the other in’ 
knowledge and intelligence—or if with 
equal intelligence, one excels the other 
in vittue—the opinion, the judgment, 
of the higher moral or intellectual 
being, is worth more than that of the 
inferior: and if the institutions of the 
country virtually assert that they are 
of the same value, they assert a thing 
which is not. One of the two, as the 
wiser or better man, has a claim to 
superior weight: the difficulty is in 
ascertaining which of the two it is; a 
thing impossible as between  indi- 
viduals, but, taking men in bodies and 
in numbers, it can be done with a cer- 
tain approach to accuracy. ‘There 
wou'd be no pretence for applying this 
doctrine to any case which could with 
reason be considered as one of indi- 
dividual and private mght. In an 
affair which concerns only one of two 
pers that one is entitled to follow 
is own opinion, however much wiser 
the other may be than himself. But we 
are speaking of things which equally 
concern them both ; where, if the more 


; ignorant does not yield his share of the 


manual labourers; and the twofold | m&tter to the guidance of the wiser 
danger, that of too low a standard of | man, the wiser man must resign his to 


eke a intelligence, and that of clase that of the more ignorant. Which of 
egislation, would still exist, in a very | these modes of getting over the difficulty 


perilous degree. 
whether any means exist by which 
these evils can be obviated. 

They are capable of being obviated, 
if men sincerely wish it; not by any 
artificial contrivance, but by carrying 
ont the natural order of human life, 
which recommends itself to every one 
in things in which he has no interest 
or traditional opinion running counter 
toit. In all human affairs, every per- 
son directly interested, and not under 
positive tutelage, has an admitted 


of things ? 





It remains to be secn | is most for the interest of beth, and 


most conformable to the general fitness 
If it be deemed unjust 
that either should have to give way, 
which injustice is greatest? that the 
better judgment should give way to 
the worse, or the worse to the better ? 
Now, national affairs are exactly 
such a joint concern, with the differ. 
ence, that no one needs ever be called 
upon for a complete sacrifice of his own 
opinion. It can always be taken into 
the calculation, and counted at a cer 
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tain ficure, s higher figure being as- 
signed to the suffrages of those whose 
opinion is entitled to greater weight. 
There is not, in this arrangement, any- 
thing necessarily invidious to those to 
whom it assigns the lower degrees of 
influence. Entire exclusion from a 
voice in the common concerns, is one 
thing: the concession to others of a 
more potential voice, on the ground of 
greater capacity for the management 
of the joint interests, is another. The 
two things are not merely different, 
they are incommensurable. Every one 
has a right to feel insulted by being 
made a nobody, and stamped as of no 
account at all. No one but a fool, and 
only a fool of a peculiar description, 
feels offended by the acknowledgment 
that there are others whose opinion, 
and even whose wish, 18 entitled toa 
pratt amount of consideration than 
is. To have no voice in what are 
partly his own concerns, is a thing 
which nobody willingly submits to; 
but when what is partly his concern is 
also partly another's, and he feels the 
other to understand the subject better 
than himself, that the other's opinion 
should be counted for more than his 
own, accords with his expectations, 
and with the course of things which in 
all other affairs of life he is accustomed 
to acquiesce in. It is only necessary 
that this superior influence should be 
assigned on grounds which he can 
comprehend, and of which he is able 
to pee the justice. 

hasten to say, that I consider it 
entirely inadmissible, unless as a tefn- 
porary makeshilt, that the superiority 
of influence should be cuuleried in con- 
sideration of property. 1 do not deny 
that property 1s a kind of test ; educa- 
tion In most countries, though anything 
but proportional to riches, is on the 
average better in the richer half of 
society than in the poorer. But the 
criterion is so imperfect ; accident has 
so much more to de than merit with 
enabling men to rise in the world; and 
it is 80 impossible for any one, by ac- 
quiring any amount of instruction, to 
make sure of the corresponding rise in 
station, that this foundation of electoral 
privilege is always, and wiN continue 
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to be, supremely odious. To connect 
plurality of votes with any pecuniary 
ualification would be not only objec- 
tionable in itself, but a sure mode ol 
discrediting the principle, and making 
its permanent maintenance impract- 
cable. The Democracy, at least of this 
country, are noe at present jealous of 
personal superiority, but they are 
naturally and most justly eo of that 
which is grounded on mere pecuniar 
circumstances. The only thing which 
can justify reckoning one person's 
opinion as equivalent to more than one 
is individual mental superiority ; and 
what is wanted is some approximate 
means of ascertaining that. If there 
existed such a thing asa really national 
education, or @ trustworthy system of 
coneu examination, education might 
e tested directly. In the absence of 
these, the nature of a person’s occupa- 
tion is some test. An employer of 
labour is on the average more intelli- 
gent than a labourer; for he must 
labour with his head, and not solely 
with his hands. A foreman is generally 
more intelligent than an _ ordinary 
labourer, and a labourer in the skilled 
trades than in the unskilled. A 
banker, merchant, or manufacturer, is 
likel¥ to be more intelligent than a 
tradesman, because he has larger and 
more complicated interests to manage. 
In all these cases it is not the having 
merely undertaken the superior func- 
tion, Suit the successful performance of 
it, that tests the qualifications; for 
which reason, as well as to prevent 
persons from engaging nominally in an 
occupation for the sake of the vote, it 
would be proper to require that the 
occupation should have been persevered 
in for some length of time (say three 
years). Subject to some such con- 
dition, two or more votes might be 
allowed to every person who exercises 
any of these superior functions. The 
liberal professions, when really and not 
nominally practised, imply, of course, 
still higher degree of instruction; and 
wherever @ sufficient examination, or 
any serious conditions of education, are 
required before entering on a profes- 
sion, its members could be admitted 
at once toa plurality of votes. The 
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same rule might be applied to graduates 
of universities ; and even to those who 
bring satisfactory certificates of having 
passed through the course of study re- 
quired by any school at which the 
higher branches of knowledge are 
taught, under proper, securities that 
the teaching is real, and not a mere pre- 
tence. The ‘local’ or ‘middle class’ 
examination for the degree of Asso- 
ciate, so laudably and public-spiritedly 
established by the Wiiveraties of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and any similar 
ones which may be instituted by other 
competent bodies (provided they are 
fairly open to all comers), afford a 
ground on which plurality of votes 
might with great advantage be ac- 
corded to those who have passed the 
test. All these suggestions are open 
to much discussion in the detail, and 
to objections which it is of no use to 
anticipate. The time is not come for 
giving to such plans a practical shape, 
nor should I wish to be bound by the 
particular proposals which I have 
made. But itis to me evident, that 
in this direction lies the true ideal of 
representative government; and that 
to work towards it, oy the best prac- 
tical contrivances which can be found, 
isthe path of real political improvement. 

If it be asked, to what length the 
pore admits of being carried, or 
ow many votes might be accorded to 
an individual on the ground of superior 
qualifications, I answer, that thie is 
not in itself very material, provided the 
distinctions and gradations are not 
made arbitrarily, but are such as can 
be understood and accepted by the 
general conscience and understanding. 
Lut it is an absolute condition, not to 
overpass the limit prescribed by the 
fundamental principle laid down in a 
former chapter as the condition of ex- 
cellence in the constitution of a repre- 
sentative system. The plurality of 
votes must on no account be carried so 
far, that those who are privileged by it, 
or the class (if any) to which they 
mainly belong, shall outweigh by 
means of it all the rest of the commu- 
nity. The distinction in favour of 
education, right in itself, ‘sg further 


and strongly recommended by its pre- . 
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serving the educated from the class 
legislation of the uneducated; but it 
must stop short of enabling them to 
practise class legislation on their own 
account. Let me add, that I consider 
it an absolutely necessary part of the 
plurality scheme, that it be open to the 
poorest individual in the community to 
claim its privileges, if he can prove 
that, in spite of all difficulties and ob- 
stacles, he is, in point of intelligence, 
entitled to them. There ought to be 
voluntary examinations at which any 
person whatever might present himself, 
might prove that fa came up to the 
standard of knowledge and ability laid 
down as sufficient, and be admitted, in 
consequence, to the plurality of votes. 
A privilege which is not refused to any 
one who can show that he has realized 
the conditions on which in theory and 
principle it is dependent, would not 
necessarily be repugnant to any one’s 
sentiment of justice: but it would 
certainly be so, if, while conferred on 
general presumptions not always in- 
fallible, it were denied to direct. proof. 
Plural voting, though practised in 
vestry elections and those of poor-law 
guardians, is so unfamiliar in elections 
to parliament, that 1t is not hkely to 
be soon or willingly adopted: but as 
the time will certainly arrive when the 
only choice will be between this and 
equal universal suffrage, whoever docs 
not desire the last, cannot too svon 
begin to reconcile himself to the 
former. Inthe meantime, thongh the 
suggestion, for the present, may not be 
a practical one, it will serve to mark 
what is best in principle, and enable us 
to judge of the eligibility of any in- 
direct means, either existing or capable 
of being adopted, which may promote 
in a less perfect manner the same end. 
A person may have a double vote by 
other means than that of tendering 
two votes at the same hustings; he 
may have a vote in each of two diffe- 
rent constituencies: and though this 
exceptional privilege at present belongs 
rather to superiority of ineans than of 
intelligence, I would not abolish it 
where it exists, since until a truer test 
of education is adopted, it would be 
unwise to dispense with even so imper 
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fect a one as is afforded by pecuniary 
circumstances. Means might be found 
of giving a further extension to the 
privilege, which would connect it in a 
more direct manner with superior edu- 
cation. In any future Keform Bill 
which lowers greatly the pecuniary 
conditions of the suffrage, it might be 
® wise provision to allow all graduates 
of universities, all persons who have 
passed creditably through the higher 
schools, all members of the liberal pro- 
fessions, and perhaps some others, to 
be registered sieciftcally in those cha- 
eacters, and to give their votes as such 
in any constituency in which they 
choose to register: retaining, in addi- 
tion, their votes as simple citizens in 
the localities in which they reside. 

Until there shall have been devised, 
and until opinion is willing to accept, 
some mode of plural voting which may 
assign to education, as such, the de- 
gree of superior influence due to it, 
and sufficient as a counterpoise to the 
numerical weight of the least educated 
class; for so long, the benefits of com- 
ey universal suffrage cannot be ob- 
tained without bringing with them, as it 
appears to me, a chance of more than 
equivalent evils. It is possible, indeed 
(and this is perliaps one of the transitions 
throvgh which we may have to pass in 
our progress to a really good represen- 
tative system), that the barriers which 
restrict the suffrage might be entirely 
levelled in some particular constituen- 
cies, whose members, consequently, 
would be returned principally 
manual labourers; the existing elec- 
toral qualification being maintained 
elsewhere, or any alteration in it being 
accompanicd by sucha groeping of the 
constituencics as to prevent the labour- 
ing class from becoming preponderant 
in Parliament. By such @ compromise, 
the anomalics in the representation 
would not only be retained, but aug- 
mented : this howenes is not a conclu- 
sive objection ; for if the country docs 
not choose to pursue the right ends by 
a regular system directly leading to 
them, it must be content with an irre- 
jae makeshift, as being greatly pre- 
erable to a system free from irregula- 
rities, but regularly adapted 
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ends, or in which some ends eyually 
necessary with the others have been 
left out. It is a far graver objection, 
that this adjustment is incompatible 
with the intercommunity of local con-, 
stituencies which Mr. Hare’s plan re- 
quires; that under it every voter would 
remain imprisoned within the one or 
more constituencies in which his name 
is registered, and unless willing to be 
represented by one of the candidates 
for those localities, would not be repre 
sented at all. 

So much importance do I attach to 
the emancipation of those who already 
have votes, but whose votes are useless, 
because always outnumbered ; so much 
should I hope from the natural influ- 
ence of truth and reason, if only se- 
cured 8 hearing and a competent ad- 
vocacy—that I should not despair of 
the operation even of equal and uni- 
oral wlliige: if made real by the 
proportional representation of all mino-. 
rities, on Mr. Hare’s principle. But if 
the best hopes which can be formed on 
this subject were certainties, I should 
still contend for the principle of plural 
voting. I do not. propose the plurality 
as a thing in iteelt undesirable, which, 
like the exclusion of part of the com- 
munity from the suflrage, may be tem- 
porarily tolerated while necessary to 
prevent greater evils. I do not look 
upon equal voting as among the things 
which are good in themselves, provided 
they can be guarded against inconve- 
niences. I look upon it as only rela- 
tively good; less objectionable than 
sa bara of privilege grounded on 
irrelevant or adventitious circum- 
stances, but in principle wrong, because 
recopnising @ wrong standard, and ex- 
ercising a bad influence on the voter’a 
mind. It is not useful, but hartful, 
that the constitution of the country 
should declare ignorance to be entitled 
to as much political power as know- 
ledge. The national} institutions should 
place all things that they are concerned 
with, before the mind of the citizen in 
the light in whicb it ia for his good 
that he should regard them: and as it 
is for his good that he should think thet 
every one is entitled to some influence, 
but the better and wiser to mure thas 
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ethers, it is important that this con- 
viction should rofessed by the 
State, and sailiodied in the national 
institutions. Such things constitute 
the spirit of the institutions of a 
country : that portion of their influence 
which is least regarded by common, 
and especially by English, thinkers ; 
though the institutions of every coun- 
try, not under great positive oppression, 
proce. more effect by their spirit than 

y any of their direct provisions, since 
by it they shape the national character. 
The American institutions have im- 
printed strongly on the American mind, 
that any one man (with a white skin) 
is as good as any other; and it is felt 
that this false creed is nearly connected 
with some of the more unfavourable 
points in American character. It is 
not a small mischief that the constitu- 
tion of any country should sanction 
this creed; for the belief in it, whether 
express or tacit, is almost as detrimental 
to moral and intellectual excellence, 
as any effect which most forms of go- 
vernment can produce. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that a 
constitution which gives equal influ- 
ence, man for man, to the most and to 
the least instructed, is nevertheless 
conducive to progress, because the ap- 
peals constantly made to the less in- 
structed classes, the exercise given,to 
their mental powers, and the exertions 
which the more instructed are obliged 
vo make for enlightening their judg- 
ment and ridding them of errors and 
prejudices, are powerful stimulants to 
their advance in intelligence. That 
this most desirable effect really attends 
‘he admission of the less educated 
classes to some, and even to a large 
share of power, I admit, and have 
already strenuously maintained. But 
theory and experience alike prove that 
a counter current sets in when they 
are made the possessors of all power. 
[hose who are supreme over every- 
thing, whether they be One, or Few, 
or Many, have no longer need of the 
arms of reason: they can make their 
mere will prevail; and those who 
cannot be resisted are usually far too 
well satisfied with their own opinions 
to be willing to change them, or listen 
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without impatience to any one who 
tells them that they are in the wrong. 
The position which gives the strongest 
stimulus to the growth of intelligence 
is that of rising into power, not that of 
having achieved it ; and of all resting- 
points, temporary or permanent, in the 
way to ascendancy, the one which de 
velopes the best and highest qualities 
is the position of those who are strong 
enough to make reason prevail, but not - 
strong enough to prevail against reason. 
This is the position in which, according 
to the principles we have laid down, 
the rich and the poor, the much and the 
little educated, and all the other classes 
aud denominations which divide societ 
between them, ought as far as practi- 
cable to be placed. And by sontiaine 
this panciple with the otherwise just 
one of allowing superiority of weight to 
supcriority of mental qualities, a poli- 
tical constitution would realize that 
kind of relative perfection, which is 
alone compatible with the complicated 
nature of human aflairs. 


In the preceding argument for uni- 
versal, but graduated suffrage, I have 
taken no account of difference of sex. 
I consider it to be as entirely irrele- 
vant to political nghts, as difference in 
height, or in the colour of the hair. 
All human beings have the same inte- 
rest in guod government; the welfare 
of all is alike affected by it, and they 
have equal need of a voice in it to 
secure their share of its benefits. If 
there be any difference, women require 
if more than men, since, being physi- 
cally weaker, they are more dependent 
on law and society for protection. 
Mankind have long since abandoned 
the only premises which will support 
the conclusion that women ought not 
to have votes. No one now holds that 
women should be in personal servitude ; 
that they should have no thought, 
wish, or occupation, but to be the do- 
mestic drudges of husbands, fathers, or 
brothers. It is allowed to aes 
and wants but little of being concede 
to married women, to hold property, 
and have pecuniary and business in- 
terests, in the same manner as men. 
It is considered suitable and proper 
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that women should think, and write, 
and be teachers. As soon as these 
things are admitted, the political dis- 
qualification has no principle to rest 
on. The whole mode of thought of the 
modern world is, with increasing em- 
phasis, pronouncing against the claim 
of socicty to decide for individuals 
what they are and are not fit for, and 
what they shall and shall not be al- 
lowed to attempt. If the principles of 
modern politics and political economy 
are good for anything, it is for proving 
that these points can only be rightly 
judged of by the individuals them- 
selves: and that, under complete free- 
dom of choice, wherever there aro real 
diversities of aptitude, the great num- 
ber will appl ‘icmeclves to the things 
for which they are on the average 
fittest, and the exceptional course will 
only be taken by the exceptions. 
Either the whole tendency of modern 
social improvements has been wrong, 
or it ought to be carried out to the 
total abolition of all exclusions and 
disabilities which close any honest eim- 
ployment to a human being. 

But it is not even necessary to main- 
tain so much, in order to prove that wo- 
men should have the suffrage. Were it 
as right, as it is wrong, that they should 
be a subordinate: class, confined to do- 
mestic occupations and sulject to do- 
mestic authority, they would not the 
less require the protection of the suf- 
frage to secure them from the abuse of 
that authority. Men, as well as women, 
do not need political rights in order 
that they may govern, but in order thae 
they may not be misgoverned. The 
majority of the male sex are, and will 
be all their lives, nothing else than la- 
bourers in corn-fields or manufactories ; 
but this does not render the suffrage 
lens desirable for them, nor their claim 
to it less irresistible, when not likely to 
make a bad use of it. Nobody pretends 
to think that women would make a bad 
use of the suffrage. ‘The worst that is 
said is, that they would vote as mere 
dependents, at the bidding of their 
male relations. If it be so, so let it be. 
If they think for themselves, great good 
will be done, and if they do not, no 
barm. It is a benefit to human Leings 
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to take off their fetters, even if they do 
not desire to walk. It would already 
be a great improvement in the moral 
position of women, to be no longer de- 
clarod by law incapable of an opinion, 
and not entitled to a preference, re- 
specting the most important concerns 
of humanity. There would be some 
benefit to them individually in having 
something to bestow which their male 
relatives cannot exact, and are yet de- 
sirous to have. It would also be no 
small benefit that the husband would 
necessarily discuss the matter with his 
wife, and that the vote would not be 
his exclusive affair, but.a joint concern. 
People do not sufficiently consider how 
maaiouly the fact, that she is able to 
have some action on the outward world 
independently of him, raises her dig- 
ee and value in a vulgar man’s eyes, 
and makes her the object of a respect 
which no personal qualities would ever 
obtain for one whose social existence 
he can entirely appropriate. The vote 
itself, too, would be improved in qua- 
lity. The man would often be obliged 
to find honest reasons for his vote, such 
as might induce a more upright and 
impartial character to serve with him 
under the same banner. ‘The wife’s 
influertce would often kcep him true to 
his own sincere opinion. Often, indeed, 
it would be ed not on the side of 
puBlic principle, but of the personal in- 
terest or worldly vanity of the family, 
But wherever this would be the ten- 
dency of the wife’s influence, it is ex- 
erted to the full already, in that bad 
direction ; and with the more certainty, 
since under the present law and custom 
she is generally too utter a stranger to 
politics in any sense in which they in- 
volve principle, to be able to realize to 
herself that there is a point of honour 
in them ; and most people have as little 
sympathy in the pointof honour of others, 
when their own ig not piaced in the 
same thing, as they have in the reli- 
pone feelings of those whose religion 

iffers from theirs. Give the woman a 
vote, and she comes under the operation 
of the political point of honour. She 
learns to look on politics as a thing on 
which she is allowed to have an opinion, 
and in which if one hag an opinion it 
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ought to be acted upon; she acquires 
@ sense of personal accountability in the 
matter, and will no longer feel, as she 
does at present, that whatever amount 
of bad influence she may exercise, if 
the man can but be persuaded, all is 
right, and his respongjbility covers all. 
It is only by being herself encouraged 
to form an opinion, and obtain an in- 
telligent comprehension of the reasons 
which ought to prevail with the con- 
science against the temptations of per- 
sonal or family interest, that she can 
ever cease to act as a disturbing force 
on the political conscience of the man. 
Her indirect agency can only be pre- 
vented from being politically mischiev- 
ous, by being Snel for direct. 

I have supposed the right of suffrage 
to depend, as in a good state of things 
it would, on personal conditions. Where 
it depends, as in this and most other 
countries, on conditions of property, the 
contradiction is even more flagrant. 
There is something more than ordi- 
narily irrational in the fact, that when 
& woman can give all the guarantecs 
required from a male elector, indepen- 
dent circumstances, the position of a 
houscholder and head of a family, pay- 
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ment of taxes, or whatever may be the 
conditions imposed, the very principle 
and system of a representation based on 
property is set agile and an exception- 
ally eae disqualification is created 
for the mere purpose of excluding her. 
When it is added that in the country 
where this is done, a woman now 
reigns, and that the most glorious ruler 
whom that country ever had was a 
woman, the picture of unreason, and 
scarcely disguised injustice, is com- 
plete. “Let us hope that as the work 
proceeds of pulling down, one after 
another, the remains of the mouldering 
fabric of monopoly and tyranny, this 
one will not be the last to disappear; 
that the opinion of Bentham, ae Mr. 
Samuel Bailey, of Mr. Hare, and many 
other of the most powerful political 
thinkers of this age and country (not to 
speak of others), will make its way to 
all minds not rendered obdurate by 
selfishness or inveterate prejudice ; and 
that, before the lapse of another gene- 
ration, the accident of sex, no more 
than the accident of skin, will be deemed 
a suflicicnt justification for depriving 
its possessor of the equal protection and 
just privileges of a citizen. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SHOULD THERE bE TWO STAGES OF ELECTION? 


Im some representative constitutions, 
the plan has been adopted of choosing 
the members of the representative body 
ey a double process, the primary elec- 
tors only choosing other electors, and 
these electing the member of parlia- 
ment. ‘This contrivance was probably 
intended as a slight impediment to the 
full sweep of popular feeling; giving 
the suffrage, and with it the complete 
ultimate power, to the Many, but com- 
pelling them to exercise it through the 
agency of a comparatively few, who, it 
was supposed, would be less moved 
than the Demos by the gusts of popular 
passion; and as the electors, being al- 
ready a sclect body, might be expected 


vo exceed in intellect and character the 
common level of their constituents, the 
choice made by them was thought likely 
to be more careful and enlightened, and 
would in any case be made under a 
greater feeling of responsibility, than 
election by the masses themselves. 
This plan of filtering, as it were, the 
popular suffrage through an interme- 
diate body, admits of a very plausible 
defence; since it may be said, with 
great appearance of reason, that less 
intellect and instruction are required 
for judging who among our neighbours 
can be most safely trusted to choose a 
member of parliament, than who is 
himself fittest to be one. 
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In the first place, however, if the 
dangers incident to popular power may 
Fe touch to be in some degree les- 
sened by this indirect arrangement, so 
also are its benefits; and the latter 
effect is much more certain than the 
former. To enable the system to work 
as desired, it must be carried into effect 
in the spirit in which it is planned; 
the electors must use the suttrage in 
the manner supposed by the theory, 
that is, each of then must not ask him- 
self who the member of parliament 
should be, but only whom he would 
best like to choose one for him. It is 
evident, that the advantages which in- 
direct is supposed to have over direct 
election, require this disposition of 
mind in the voter and will only be 
realized by his taking the doctrine au 
sérieur, that his sole business is to 
choose the choosers, not the member 
himself. The supposition must be, that 
he will not occupy his thoughts with 

olitical opinions and measures, or po- 
litical men, but will be guided by his 
personal respect for some private indi- 
vidual, to whom he will give a general 

ower of attorney to act tor him. Now 
if the primary electors adopt this view 
of their position, one of the principal 
uses of giving them a vote at all is de- 
feated: the political function to whi h 
they are called fails of developing public 
spirit and political intelligence; of 
making public affairs an object of in- 
terest to their feelings and of exercise 
to their faculties. The supposition, 
moreover, involves inconsistent condi- 
tions; for if the voter feels no intcres? 
in the final result, how or why can he 
be expected to feel any in the process 
which leads to it? ‘To wish to have a 
particular individual for his representa- 
tive in parliament, is possible to a per- 
son of a very moderate degree of virtue 
and intelligence ; and to wish to choose 
an elector who will elect that individual, 
is @ natural consequence : but for a per- 
son who does not care who is elected, 
or feels bound to put that consideration 
in abeyance, to take any interest what- 
ever in merely naming the worthiest 
person to elect another according to his 
own judgment, implies a zeal for what 
is right in the Siaunct an habitual 
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principle of duty for the sake of duty, 
which is possible only to persons of a 
rather high grade of cultivation, who, 
by the very possession of it, show that 
t i may be, and deserve to be, trusted 
with political power in a more direct 
shape. Of all puplic functions which it 
is possible to confer on the poorer mem- 
bers of the community, this surely is 
the least calculated to kindle their 
feelings, and holds out least natural in- 
ducement to care for it, other than a 
virtuous determination to discharge 
conscientiously whatever duty one has 
to perform: and if the mass of clectors 
cared enough about political affairs to 
set any value on so limited a participa- 
tion in them, they would not be likely 
to be satisfied without oné much more 
extensive. 

In the next place, admitting that a 
person who, from his narrow range of 
cultivation, cannot judge well of the 
qualifications of a candidate for parlia- 
ment, may be a sufficient judye of the 
honesty and general capacity of some- 
body whom he may depute to choone 
a member of parliament for him; I may 
remark, that if the voter acquiesces in 
this estimate of his capabilities, and 
really wishes to have the chvice made 
for hint by a person in whom he places 
reliance, there is no need of any consti- 
tutignal provision for the purpose; he 
has only to ask this confidential person 
privately what candidate he had better 
vote for. In that case the two modes 
of election coincide in their result, and 
every advantave of indirect election is 
obtained under direct. The systems 
only diverge in their operation, if we 
suppose that the voter would prefer to 
use his own judgment in the choice of 
a representative, and only lets another 
choose for him because the law dves 
not allow him a more direct mode of 
action. But if this be his state of 
mind ; if his will does not go along with 
the limitation which the Jaw imposes, 
and he desires to make a direct shoes 
he can do so notwithstanding the law, 
He has only to choose as elector a known 
partisan of the candidate he prefers, or 
some one who will pledge himself to 
vote for that candidate. And this is 
so much the natural working of election 
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two stages, that, except in a condi 
tion of Sonne political indifference, 
it can scarcely be expected to act other. 
wise. It is in this way that the elec- 
tion of the President of the United 
States practically takes place. Nomi. 
nally, the election is ipdirect : the popu- 
lation at large does not vote for the 
President ; it votes for electors who 
choose the President. Dut the electors 
are always chosen*under an express 
engagement to vote for a particular 
candidate : nor does a citizen ever vote 
for an elector because of any pre- 
ference for the man; he votes for the 
Tincoln ticket, or the Breckenridge 
ticket. It must be remembered, that 
the electors are not chosen in order that 
they may search the country and find 
the fittest person in it to be President, 
or to be a member of parliament. There 
would be something to be said for the 
practice if this were so: but it is not 
so; nor ever will be, until mankind in 
general are of opinion, with Plato, that 
the proper person to be entrusted with 
power is the person inost unwilling to 
accept it. The electors are to make 
choice of one of those who have offered 
themselves as candidates: and those 
who choose the electors, already know 
who these are. If there is any political 
activity in the country, all electors, who 
care to vote at all, have made up their 
minda which of these candidates tney 
would like to have; and will make that 
the sole consideration in giving their 
vote. The partisans of ouch candidate 
will have their list of electors ready, all 
pledged to vote for that individual ; and 
the only question practically asked of 
the primary elector will be, which of 
these lists he will support. 

The case in auch election by two 
stages answers well in practice, 1s when 
the electors are not chosen solely as 
electors, but have other important func- 
tions to discharge, which precludes their 
being selected solely as aelogates to give 
a particular vote. This combination of 
circumstances exemplifies itself in an- 
other American institution, the Senate 
ef the United States. That assembly, 
the Upper House, a8 it were, of Con- 
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people directly, but the States as such, 
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and to be the guardian of that portion 
of their sovereign rights which they 
have not alienated. As the internal 
sovereignty of each State is, by the 
nature of an equal federation, equally 
sacred whatever be the size or import- 
ance of the State, each returns to the 
Senate the same number of members 
(two), whether it be little Delaware, or 
the “Kinpire State’ of New York. 
These members are not chosen by the 
population, but by the State Legisla- 
tures, themselves elected by the people 
of each State; but as the whole ordi- 
nary business of a legislative assembly 
internal legislation and the control o 
the executive, devolves upon these 
bodies, they are elected with a view to 
those objects more than to the other; 
and in naming two persons to represent 
the State in the I*ederal Senate, they 
for the most part exercise their own 
judgment, with only that general refer- 
ence to public opinion necessary in all 
acts of the government of a democracy. 
The elections, thus made, have proved 
eminently successful, and are conspicu- 
ously the best of all the elections in the 
United States, the Senate invariably 
consisting of the most distinguished 
men among those who have made them- 
selves sufliciently known in public life. 
After such an example, it cannot be 
said that indirect popular election is 
never advantageous. Under certain 
conditions, it is the very best system 
that can be adopted. But those con 
ditions are hardly to be obtained in 
practice, except in a federal govern- 
eacnt like that of the United States, 
where the election can be entrusted to 
local bodies whose other functions ex- 
tend to the most important concerns of 
the nation. The only bodies in any 
analogous position which exist, or are 
likely to exist, in this country, are the 
municipalities, or any other boards 
which have been or may be created for 
similar local purposes. Few persons, 
however, woul think it any improve- 
ment in our parliamentary constitution, 
if the members for the City of London 
were chosen by the Aldermen and 
Common Council, and those for the 
borough of Marylebone avowedly, as 
they already are virtually, by the vee 
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tries of the component parishes. Even 
Hf those bodies, considered merely as 
local boards, were far less objectionable 
than they are, the qualities that would 
fit them for the limited and peculiar 
duties of municipal or parochial eedile- 
ship, are no guarantee of any special 
fitness to judge of the Sump qua- 
lifications of candidates for a seat in 
Parliament. They probably would not 
fulfil this duty any better than it is ful- 
filled by the inhabitants voting directly ; 
while, on the other hand, if fitness for 
electing members of Parliament had 
to be taken into consideration in select- 
ing persons for the office of vestrymen 
or town councillors, many of those who 
are fittest for that more limited duty 
would inevitably be excluded from it, 
if only by the necessity there would be 
of choosing persons whose sentiments 
in general politics agreed with those 
of the voters who elected them. The 
mere indirect political influence of 
town-councils, has already led to a 
considerable perversion of municipal 
elections from their intended purpose, 
by eng them a matter of party 
politics. If it were part of the duty 
of a man’s book-keeper or steward to 
choose his physician, he would not he 
likely to have a better medical atten- 
dant than “~ he chose one for himeelf, 
while he would be restricted in his 
choice of a steward or book-keeper to 
such as might without too great danger 
to his health be entrusted with the 
other office. 

It appears, therefore, that every 
benefit of indirect election which ig 
attainable at all, is attainable under 
direct; that such of the benefits ex- 
pected from it, as would not be obtained 
under direct election, will just as much 
fail to be obtained under indirect; while 
the latter has considerable disadvan- 
tages peculiar to itself. The mere fact 
that it is an additional and superfluous 
wheel in the machinery, is no trifling 
objection. Its decided inferiority as a 
means of cultivating public spirit and 

litical intelligence, has already been 

welt upon: and if it had any effective 
y jacana at ali—that is, if the prima 
electors did to any extent leave to their 
nominees the selection of their parlia- 


mentary representative, — the voter 
would be prevented from identifying 
himself with his member of Parliament, 
and the member would feel a much 
leas active sense of responsibility to his 
constituents. In addition to all this, 
the comparatively small number of per- 
sons in whose hhnds, at last, the elec- 
tion of a member of Parliament would 
reside, could not but aflord great addi- 
tional facilities to intrigue, and to every 
form of corruption compatible with the 
station in life of the electors. The con- 
stituencics would universally be reduced, 
in point of conveniences for bribery, to 
the condition of the small boroughs at 
present. It would be sufficient to gain 
over a small number of persons, to be 
certain of being returned. - If it be said 
that the electors would be responsible 
to those who elected them, the answer 
is obvious, that, holding no permanent 
office, or position in the public eye, 
they would risk nothing by a corrupt 
vote except what they would care little 
for, not to be appointed electors again : 
and the main relinnes must still be on 
the penalties for bribery, tho insuff- 
ciency of which reliance, in small con- 
stituoncies, experience has made noto- 
rious to all the world. The evil would 
be exactly proportional to the amount 
of discretion left to the chosen electors. 
The only case in which they would 
Geel be afraid to employ their vote 
or the promotiun of their personal in- 
terest, would be when they were elected 
under an express pledge, as mere dele. 
gates, to carry, as it were, the votes of 
their constituents to the hustings. The 
moment. the double stage of election 
began to have any effect, it would begin 
to have a bad effect. And this we shall 
find true of the principle of indirect eleo- 
tion however applied, except in circum- 
stances similar to those of the election 


of Senators in the United States. 


The best which could be said for this 
political contrivance is, that in some 
states of opinion it might be a more 
practicable expedient than that of plural 
voting for giving to every member of 
the community a vote of some sort, 
without rendering the mere numerical) 
majority predominant in Parliament: 
as, for instance. if the present constitu 


ency of this country were increased by 
the addition of a numerous and select 

rtion of the labouring classes, elected 
by the remainder. Circumstances might 
render such a scheme a convenient 
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mode of temporary compromise, but it 
does not carry out any principle suff- 
ciently thoroughly to be likely to re- 
commend itself to any class of thinkers 
as @ permanent arrangement. 


CHAPTER X. 


OF THE MODE OF VOTING. 


Tre question of greatest moment in 
regard to modes of voting, is that of 
secrecy or publicity; and to this we 
will at once address ourselves. 

It would be a great mistake to make 
the discussion turn on sentimentalities 
about skulking or cowardice. Secrecy 
is justifiable in many cases, imperative 
in some, and it is not cowardice to scek 

rotection ayainst evils which are 
honestly avoidable. Nor can it be rea- 
sonably maintained that no cases are 
conceivable, in which secret voting is 
preferable to public. But I must con- 
tend that these cases, in affairs of a 
political character, are the exception, 
not the rule. 

The present is one of the many in- 
stances in which, as I have glready 
had occasion to remark, the spirit of 
an institution, the impression it makes 
on the mind of the citizen, is ong of 
the most important parts of its opera- 
tion. The spirit of vote by ballot—the 
interpretation likely to be put on it in 
the mind of an elector—is that the 
suffrage is given to him for himself’; 
for hia particular use and benefit, and 
not as a trust for the public. For if it 
is indeed a trust, if the public are en- 
titled to his vote, are not they entitled 
to know his vote? This false and per- 
nicious impression may well be made 
on the generality, since it has been 
made on most of those who of late years 
have been conspicuous advocates of the 
ballot. The doctrine was not so under- 
stood by its earlier promoters; but the 
effect of a doctrine on the mind is best 
shown, not in those who form it, but in 
those who are formed by it. Mr. Bright 
and his school of democrats think them- 

. greatly concerned in maintain- 


ing that the franchise is what they 
term a right, not a trust. Now this 
one idea, taking root in the general 
mind, does a moral mischief outweigh- 
ing all the good that the ballot could 
do, at the highest possible estimate of 
it. In whatever way we define or un- 
derstand the idea of a right, no person 
can have a right (except in the purely 
legal sense) to powcr over others: 
every such power, which he is allowed 
to possess, is morally, in the fullest 
force of the term, a trust. But the 
exercise of any political function, either 
as an elector or as a representative, is 
power over others. Those who say that 
the suffrage is not a trust but a right, 
will scarcely accept the conclusions to 
which their doctrine leads. Ifit is a 
right, if it belongs to the voter for his 
own sake, on what ground can we 
blame him for selling it, or using it to 
recommend himself to any one whom 
it is his interest to please? A person 
is not expected to consult exclusively 
the public benefit in the use he makes 
gf his house, or his three per cent 
stock, or anything else to which he 
really has a rnght. The suffrage is in- 
deed due to him, among other reasons, 
a8 a means to his own protection, but 
only against treatment from which he 
is equally bound, so far as depends on 
his vote, to protect every one of his 
fellow-citivens. His vote is not a thing 
in which he has an option; it has no 
more to do with his personal wishes 
than the verdict of a juryman. It is 
strictly a matter of duty ; he is bound 
to give it according to his best and 
most conscientious opinion of the public 
good. Whoever has any other idea of 
t is unfit to have the suffrage; ite 
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effect on him is to pervert, not to ele- 
vate his mind. Instead of opening his 
heart to an exalted patriotism and the 
obligation of public duty, it awakens 
and nourishes in him the disposition to 
use & public function for his own inte- 
rest, pleasure, or caprice; the same 
feelings and purposes, on a humbler 
scale, which actuate a despot and op- 
pressor. Now, an ordinary citizen in 
any public position, or on whom there 
devolves any social function, is certain 
to think and feel, respecting the obli- 
gations it imposes on him, exactly 
what society appears to think and feel 
in conferring 1t. What seems to be 
expected from him by society forms a 
standard which he may fall below, but 
which he will seldom mse above. And 
the interpretation which he is almost 
sure to put upon secret voting, is that 
he is not bound to give his vote with 
any reference to those who are not 
allowed to know how he gives it; but 
oy bestow it simply as he feels 
inclined. 


This is the decisive reason why the 
argument does not hold, from the use 
of the ballot in clubs and private so- 
cieties, to its adoption in parhamentary 
elections. A member of a club is really, 
what the elector falsely believes him- 
self to be, under no obligation to con- 
sider the wishes or interests of any one 
else. Je declares nothing by his vote, 
but that he is or is not willing to asso- 
ciate, in @ manner more or less close, 
with @ particular person. This is a 
matter on which, by universal admis- 
sion, his own pleasure or inchnation i 
entitled to decide: and that he should 
be able so to decide it without risking 
a quarrel, is best for everybodys, the 
rejected person included. An acdi- 
tional reason rendering the ballot un- 
objectionable in these cases, is that it 
does not necessarily or naturally lead 
to lying. The persons concerned are 
of the same class or rank, and it would 
be considered improper in one of them 
to press another with questions as to 
how he had voted. It 1s far otherwise 
in parliamentary elections, and is likely 
to remain 60, as long as the social rela- 
tions exist which produce the demand 
for the ballot ; as long as one person is 


sufficiently the superior of another, to 
think himself entitled to dictate his 
vote. And while this is the case, si- 
lence or an evasive answer is certain 
to be construed as proof that the vote 
given has not been that which was 
osired. 2 

In any political election, even by 
universal suffrage (and still more 
obviously in the case of a restricted 
suffrage), the voter is under an absolute 
moral obligation to consider the inte- 
rest of the public, not his private ad- 
vantage, aid give his vote to the best 
of his judgment, exactly as he would 
be bound to do if he were the sole 
voter, and the election depended upon 
him alone. This being clniied it in 
at least a prima facie consequence, 
that the duty of voting, like any othor 
public duty, should be performed under 
the eye and criticism of the public; 
every one of whom has not only an 
interest in its performance, but a goo 
title to consider himself wronged if it 
is performed otherwise than honestly 
and carefully. Undoubtedly neither 
this nor any other maxim of political 
morality is absolutely inviolable; it 
may be overruled by still more cogent 
considerations. But its weight is such 
that th® cases which admit of a depar- 
ture from it must be of a strikingly 
exceptional character. 

If’may, unquestionably, be the fact, 
that if we attempt, by publicity, to 
make the voter responsible to the 
pe for his vote, he will practically 

e made responsible for it to some 
powerlul individual, whose interest is 
more opposed to the general interest of 
the community, than that of the voter 
himself would be, if, by the shield of 
secresy, he were released from respon- 
Bibility altogether. When this is the 
condition, in a high degree, of a large 
proportion of the voters, the ballot 
may be the smaller evil. When the 
voters are slaves, anything may be 
tolerated which enables them to throw 
off the yoke. The strongest case for 
the ballot is when the mischievous 

ower of the Few over the Many is 
increasing. In the decline of the 

Itoman republic, the reasons for the 
ballot were irresistible. ‘I'he oligarchy 
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was yearly becoming richer and more 
tyrannical, the | giles poorer and more 
dependent, and it was necessary to 
erect stronger and stronger barriers 
against such abuse of the franchise as 
tendered it but an instrument the more 
in the hands of unprincipled persons of 
consequence. As little can it be 
doubted that the ballot, so far as it 
existed, had a beneficial operation in 
the Athenian constitution. Even in 
the least unstable of the Grecian.com- 
monwealths, freedom might be for the 
time destroyed by a single unfairly 
obtained popular vote: and though the 
Athenian voter was not sufficiently 
dependent to be habitually coerced, he 
might have been bribed, or intimidated 
by the lawless outrages of sone knot of 
individuals, such as were not uncom- 
mon even at Athens among the youth 
of rank and fortune. The balot was 
in these cases a valuable instrument of 
order, and conduced to the Kunomia 
by which Athens was distinguished 
among the ancient commonwealths. 
But in the more advanced states of 
modern Kurope, and especially in this 
country, the power of cocrcing voters 
has declined and is declining ; and bad 
voting is now less to be apprehended 
from the influences to siliieh tne voter 
is subject at the hands of others, than 
from the sinister interests and dis- 
creditable feelings which belong to 
himself, either individually or as a 
member of a class. To secure him 
against the first, at the cost of remov- 
ing all restraint from the last, would 


be to exchange a smaller and a dimi-- 


nishing evil for a ater and in- 
creasing one. On this topic, and on 
the question generally, as applicable 
to England at the present date, ] have, 
in a pamphlet on Parliamentary Re- 


form, expressed myself in terms which — 


as I do not feel that I can improve 


upon, I will venture here to transcribe. | 


‘Thirty years ago, it was still true 
that in the election of members of 
Parliament, the main evil to be guarded 
against was that which the ballot 
would exclude—coercion by landlords, 
employers, and customers, At present, 
I conceive, a much greater source of 
avil ia the selfishuess, or the selfish 
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ee ate. of the voter himrelf. A 
ase and mischievous vote is now, I 
am convinced, much oftener given from 
the voter's personal interest, or class 
interest, or some mean feeling in his 
own mind, than from any fear of conse- 
uences at the hands of others: and to 
these influences the ballot would 
enable him to yield himself up, free 
from all sense of shame or responsi- 


bility. 

Th times not long gone by, the 
higher and richer classes were in com- 
pe possession of the government. 

heir power was the master srrievance 
of the country. The habit of voting at 
the bidding of an employer, or of a 
landlord, was so firmly established, 
that hardly anything was capable of 
shaking it but a strong popular enthu- 
siasm, seldom known to exist but in a 
good cause. A vote given in opposi- 
tion to these influences was therefore, 
in gencral, an honest, a public-spirited 
vote; but in any case, and by what- 
ever motive dictated, it was almost 
sure to be a good vote, for it was a 
vote against the monster evil, the over- 
ruling influence of oligarchy. Could 
the voter at that time have been 
enabled, with safety to himself, to ex- 
ercise his privilege freely, even though 
neither honestly nor intelligently, it 
would have been a great gain to re- 
form; for it would have broken the 
yoke of the then ruling power in the 
country—the power which had created 
and which maintained all that was 
bad in the institutions and the admi- 
nistration of the State—the power of 
landlords and boroughmongers. 

‘The ballot was not adopted ; but 
the progress of circumstances has done 
and is doing more and more, in this 
respect, the work of the ballot. Both 
the political and the social state of the 
country, as they affect this question, 
have greatly changed, and are chang. 
ing every day. The higher classes are 
not now masters of the country. A 
person must be blind to all the signe 
of the times, who could think that the 
middle classes are as subservient to the 
higher, or the working classes as de. 
pendent on the higher and middle, as 
they were a quarter of a century »go 
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The events of that quarter of a century 
have not only taught each class to 
know its own collective strength, but 
have put the individuals of a lower 
class in a condition to show a much 
bolder front to those of a higher. Ina 
majority of cases, the vote of the 
electors, whether in opposition to or in 
accordance with the wishes of their 
superiors, is not now the effect of 
coercion, which there are no longer the 
same means of applying, but the ex- 
pression of their own personal or poli- 
tical partialities. The very vices of 
the present electoral system are a proof 
of this. The growth of bribery, so 
loudly complained of, and the spread 
of the contagion to places formerly free 
from it, are evidence that the local in- 
fluences are no longer paramount ; 
that the electors now vote to please 
themselves, and not other people. 
There is, no doubt, in counties, and in 
the smaller boroughs, a large amount 
of servile dependence still remaining ; 
but the temper of the times is adverse 
to it, and the force of events is con- 
stantly tending to diminish it. A good 
tenant can now feel that he is as valu- 
able to his landlord as his landlord is 
to him; @ prosperous tradesman can 
afford to feel independent of any par- 
ticular customer. At every election 
the votes are more and more the voter's 
own. It is their minds, far more than 
their personal circumstances, that now 
cequire to be emancipated. ‘hey are 
no longer passive instruments of other 
men’s will—mere organs for putting, 
power into the hands of a controlling 
oligarchy. The electors themselves 
are becoming the oligarchy. 

‘Exactly in proportion as the vote 
of the elector is determined by his own 
will, and not by that of eomebody who 
is his master, his position is similar to 
that of a member of Parliament, and 
publicity is indispensable. So long as 
any portion of the community are un- 
represented, the argument of the 
Chartists, against ballot in conjunction 
with a restricted suffrage, is unassail- 
able. The present electors, and the 
bulk of those whom any probable Re- 
form Bill would add to the number, are 
the middle class; and have as much a 


class interest, distinct from the work. 
ing classes, as landlords or at 
manufacturers. Were the suffrage 
extended to all skilled labourers, even 
these would, or might, still have a 
class interest distinct from the un- 
skilled. Suppos®@ it extended to all 
men—suppose that what was former] 
called by the misapplied name of uni- 
versal suffrage, aad now by the silly 
title of manhood suffrage, became the 
law; the voters would still have a 
class interest, as distinguished from 
women. gs that there were a 
question before the Legislature 
specially affecting women ; as whether 
women should be allowed to graduate 
at Universities; whether’ the mild 
penalties inflicted on ruffians who beat 
their wives daily almost to death's 
door, should be exchanged for some- 
thing more effectual; or suppose that 
any one should propose in the British 
Parliament, what one State after an- 
other in America is enacting not by a 
mere law, but by a provision of their 
revised Constitutions — that married 
women should have a right to their 
own property. Are not a man’s wile 
and daughters entitled to know whe. 
ther heevotes for or against a candidate 
who will support these propositions ? 

‘It will of course be objected, that 
these arguments derive all their weight 
from the supposition of an unjust state 
of the suffrage: That if the opinion of 
the non-electors is likely to make the 
elector vote more honestly, or more 
beneficially, than he would vote if left 
to himself, they are more fit to be 
electors than he is, and ought to have 
the franchise: That whoever is fit to 
influence electors, is fit to be an 
elector: That those to whom voters 
ought to be responsible, should be 
themselves voters; and being such, 
should have the safeguard of the ballot, 
to shield them from the undue influ- 
ence of powerful individuals or classes 
to whom they ought not to be respon- 
sible. 

‘This argument is specious, and I] 
once thought it conclusive. It now 
appears to me fallacious. All who are 
fit to influence electors are not, for (aat 
reason, fit to be themselves electors 


64 
This last is a munch greater power than 
the former, and those may be ripe for 


the minor political function, who could 
not as yet be safely trusted with the 
superior. The opinions and wishes of 
the poorest and rudest class of labourers 
may be very useful*as one influence 
among others on the minds of the 
voters, as well as on those of the Le- 
gislature; and yet it might be highly 
mischievous to give them the prepon- 
derant influence, by admitting them, 
in their present state of morals and 
intelligence, to the full exercise of the 
suffrage. It is precisely this indirect 
influence of those who have not the 
suffrage over those who have, which, 
by its progressive growth, softens the 
transition to every fresh extension of 
the franchise, and is the means by 
which, when the time is ripe, the ex- 
tension is peacefully brought about. 
But there is another and a still deeper 
consideration, which should never be 
left out of the account in political spe- 
culations. The notion is itself un- 
founded, that publicity, and the sense 
of being answerable to the public, are 
of no use unless the public are quali- 
fied to form a sound judgment. It is 
a very superficial view of the ey of 
public opinion, to suppose that it does 
good, only when it succeeds in en- 
forcing a servile conformity to ‘self. 
To be under the eyes of others—to 
have to defend oneself to others—is 
never more important than to those 
who act in opposition to the opinion of 
others, for it obliges them to have sure 
ground of their own. Nothing has so 
steadying an influence as working 
against pressure. Unless when under 
the temporary sway of passionate ex- 
citement, no one will do that which he 
expects to be greatly blamed for, unless 
from a preconceived and fixed purpose 
of his own; which is always evidence 
of a thoughtful and deliberate charac- 
ter, and, except in radically bad men, 
generally proceeds from sincere and 
strong personal convictions. Even the 
bare fret of having to give an account 
of their conduct, is a powerful induce- 
ment to adhere to conanet of which at 
least some decent account can be 
given. If any ove thinks that the 
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mere obligation of preserving decency 
is not a very considerable check on the 
abuse of power, he has never had his 
attention called to the conduct of those 
who do not feel under the necessity of 
observing that restraint. Publicity is 
inappreciable, even when it does no 
more than prevent that which can by 
no possibility be plausibly defended— 
than compel deliberation, and foree 
every one to determine, before he acts, 
what he shall say if called to account 
for his actions. 

‘But, if not now (it may be said), at 
least hereafter, when all are fit to have 
votes, and when all men and women 
are admitted to vote in virtue of their 
fitness; then there can no longer be 
danger of class legislation; then the 
electors, being the nation, can have no 
interest apart from the general interest: 
even if individuals still vote according 
to private or class inducements, the 
majority will have no such inducement; 
and as there will then be no non-elec- 
tors to whom they ought to be respon- 
sible, the effect of the ballot, excluding 
none but the sinister influences, will be 
wholly beneficial. 

‘Even in this I do not agree. I 
cannot think that even if the people 
were fit for, and had obtained, univer- 
sal sullrage, the ballot would be desir- 
able. Virst, because it could not, in 
such circumstances, be supposed to be 
needful. [et us only conceive the 
state of things which the hypothesis 
implies; a people universally educated, 
and every grown-up human being pos- 
sessed of a vote. If, even when aly a 
small proportion are electors, and the 
majority of the population almost un 
educated, public opinion is already, a 
every one now sces that it is, the 
ruling power in the last resort; it is a 
chimera to suppose that over a com- 
munity who all read, and who all have 
votes, any power could be exercised by 
landlords and nch people against their 
own inclination, which it would be at 
all difficult for them to throw off. But 
though the protection of secrecy would 
then be needless, the control of publi- 
city would be as needful as ever. The 
universal observation of mankind has 
been very fallacious, if the mere fact of 
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being one of the community, and not 
being in a position of pronounced con- 
trariety of interest to the public at 
large, is enough to ensure the _per- 
formance of a public duty, without 
either the stimulus or the restraint de- 
rived from the opinion of our fellow- 
creatures. A man’s own particular 
share of the public interest, even 
though he ma hae no private inte- 
rest drawing him in the opposite di- 
rection, is not, as @ general rule, found 
sufficient to make him do his duty to 
the public without other external sie 
ducements. Neither can it be ad- 
mitted that even if all had votes, they 
would give their votes as honestly in 
secret as in public. The proposition 
that the electors, when they compose 
the whole of the community, cannot 
have an interest in voting against the 
interest of the community, will be 
found on examination to have more 
sound than meaning in it. Though 
the community as a whole can have 
(as the terms imply) no other interest 
than its collective interest, any or every 
individual init may. A man’s interest 
consists of whatever he takes an inte- 
rest in. Jiverybody has as many dif- 
ferent interests as he has feelings; 
likings or dislikings, cither of a selfish 
or of a better kind. It cannot be said 
that any of these, taken by itself, con- 
stitutes “his interest: he is a good 
man or & bad, according as he prefers 
one class of his intcrests or another. 
A man who is a tyrant at home will 
be apt to sympathize with tyranny 
(when not exercised over hisnselt) hee 
will be almost certain not to sympathize 
with resistance to tyranny. An envi- 
ous man will vote against Aristides 
because he is called the Just. A selfish 
man will prefer even a trifling indivi- 
dual benefit, to his share of the advan- 
tage which his country would derive 
from a good law; because interests pe- 
culiar to himself are those which the 
habits of his mind both dispose him to 
dwell on, and make him best able to 
estimate. A great number of the 
electors will have two sets of prefer- 
ences—those on private, and those on 
public grounds. e last are the only 
ones which the elector would like to! 
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avow. The best side of their character 
is that which people are anxious to 
show, even to ahoas who are no better 
than themselves. People will give dis- 
honest or mean votes from lucre, from 
malice, from pique, from personal 
rivairy, even from the interests or pre- 
judices of class or*sect, more readily in 
secret than in public. And cases exist 
—they may come to be more frequent— 
in which almost the only restraint 
upon a majority of knaves consists in 
their involuntary respect for the opi- 
nion of an honest minority. In such a 
case as that of tho repudiating States 
of North America, is there not some 
check to the unprincipled voter in the 
shame of looking an honest man in the 
face? Since all this good would be 
sacrificed by the ballot, even in the 
circumstances most favourable to it, a 
much stronger case is requisite than 
can now be made out for its necessity 
(and the case is continually becoming 
still weaker) to make its adoption de 
sirable.’* 

On the other debateable points con- 
nected with the mode of voting, it is 
not necessary to expend so many words. 
The system of personal representation, 
as organized by Mr. Hare, renders ne- 
cessaiy the employment of voting 
papers. But it appears to me indis- 
pensable that the signature of the elce- 
toPshould be affixed to the paper at a 
public polling place, or if there be no 
such place conveniently accessible, at 
some office open to all the world, and 
in the presence of a responsible public 
officer. The proposal which has been 
thrown out of allowing the voting 
papers to be filled up at the voter's own 
residence, and sent by the post, or 
called for by a public officer, I should 
regard as fatal. The act would be 
done in the absence of the salutary and 
the presence of all the pernicious influ- 
ences. The briber might, in the shelter 
of privacy, behold with his own eyes 
his bargain fulfilled, and the intimidator 
could see the extorted obedience ren- 
dered irrevocably on the spot; while 
the beneficent counter-influence of the 
presence of those who knew the voter's 


* “Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,’ 
ended. pp 33-86. 
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real sentiments, and the inspiring effect 
of the sympathy of those of his own 
pany or opinion, would be shut out.* 

e polling places should be so nu. 
merous as to be within easy reach of 
every voter; and no expenses of con- 
veyance, at the cost of the candidate, 
should be tolerated ufider any pretext. 
The infirm, and they only on medical 
certificate, should have the right of 
claiming suitable carriage conveyance, 
at the cost of the State, or of the loca- 
lity. Hustings, poll clerks, and all the 
necessary machinery of elections, should 


* «This expedient has been recommended, 
both on the score of saving expense, and on 
that of obtaining the votes of many electors 
who otherwise would not vote, and who are 
regarded by the advocates of the plan as a 
particularly desirable class of voters. The 
scheme has been carried into practice in the 
election of poor-law guardians, and its suc- 
cess in that instance is appealed to in favour 
of adopting it in the more important case of 
voting for a member of the Legislature. But 
the two cases appear to me to differ in the 
point on which the benefits of the expedient 
depend. In a local election for a special kind 
of administrative business, which consists 
mainly in the dispensation of a public fund, 
it is an object to prevent the choice from 
being exclusively in the hands of those who 
actively concern themselves about it; forthe 
public interest which attaches to the election 
being of a limited kind, and in most cpses not 
very great in degree, the disposition to make 
themselves busy in the matter is apt to be in 
a great measure confined to persons who hope 
to turn their activity to their own prifate 
advantage; and it may be very desirable to 
render the intervention of other people as 
little onerous to them as possible, if only for 
the purpose of swamping these private inte- 
rests. But when the matter in hand is the 
great business of national government, in 
which every one must take an interest who 
cares for anything out of himself, or who 
cares even for himself intelligently, it is much 
rather an object to prevent those from voting 
who are indifferent to the subject, than to 
induce them to vote Ly any other means than 
that of awakening their dormant minds, 
The voter who does not care enough about 
the election to go to the poll, is the very man 
who, ifhe canvote without that small trouble, 
will give his vote to the first person who asks 
for it, or on the most trifling or frivolous in- 
ducement. A man who does not care whe- 
ther he votes, is not likely to care much 
which way he votes; and he who is in that 
state of mind has no moral right to vote at 
all; since, if he does so, a vote which is not 
the expression of a conviction, counts for as 
much, and goes as far in determining the 
result, as one which represents the thoughts 


and purposes of a life.’—Thoughts, gc. p 39. | 
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be at the public charge. Not only the 
candidate should not be required he 
should not be permitted, to incur any 
but a limited and trifling expense for 
his election. Mr. Hare fhinka it de- 
sirable that a sum of 501. should be re- 
quired from every one who places his 
name on the list of candidates, to pre- 
vent persons who have no chance of 
success, and no real intention of at- 
tempting it, from becoming candidates 
in wantonness or from mere love of no- 
toriety, and perhaps carrying off a few 
votes which are needed for the return 
of more serious aspirants There is 
one expense which a candidate or his 
supporters cannot help incurring, and 
which it can hardly be expected that 
the public should doting for every one 
who may choose to demand it; that of 
making his claims known to the elec- 
tors, by advertisements, placards, and 
circulars. For all necessary expenses 
of this kind the 50/. proposed by Mr. 
Hare, if allowed to be drawn upon for 
these purposes (it might be made 1002. 
if requisite), ought to be sufficient. If 
the friends of the candidate choose to 
go to expense for committees and can- 
vassing, there are no means of pre- 
venting them; but such expenses out 
of the candidate’s own pocket, or an 
expenses whatever beyond the deposit 
of 502. (or 1002.) should be illegal and 
eat es If there appeared any 
ikelihood that opinion would refuse to 
connive at falsehood, a declaration on 
oath or honour should be required from 
every member on taking his seat, that 
ba had not expended, nor would expend, 
money or money’s worth, beyond the 
501., directly or indirectly, for the pur- 
poses of his election; and if the asser- 
tion were proved to be false or the 
pleage to have been broken, he should 
hable to the penalties of perjury. 
It is probable that those penalties, by 
showing that the Legislature was in 
earnest, would turn the course of opi- 
nion in the same direction, and would 
hinder it from regarding, as it has 
hitherto done, this most serious crime 
against society as a venial peccadillo. 
When once this effect has been pro- 
duced, there need be no doubt that the 
declaration on oath or honour would be 
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sonsidered binding.* ‘Opinion tole- 
rates a false disclaimer, only when it 
already tolerates the thing disclaimed.’ 
This is notoriously the case with regard 
to electoral corruption. There has 
never yet been, among political men, 


* Several of the witnesses befure the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1860, on 
the operation of the Corrupt Practices Pre- 
vention Act, some of them of great practical 
experience in election matters, were favour- 
able (either absolutely or as a last resort) 
to the principle of requiring a declaration 
from members of Parliament; and were of 
opinion that, if supported by penalties, it 
would be, to a great degree, effectual.— 
(Evidence, pp. 46, 54-7, 67, 123, 198-202, 208.) 
The Chief Commissioner of the Wakefield 
Inquiry said (in reference certainly to a 
different proposal), ‘If they see that the Le- 
gislature is earnest upon the subject, the 
machinery will work, I am quite 
sure that if some personal stigma were ap- 
plied upon conviction of bribery, it would 
change the current of public opinion.’ (pp. 
26 and 32.) A distinguished member of the 
Committee (and of the present Cabinet) 
seemed to think it very objectionable to 
attach the penalties of perjury to a merely 
promissory as distinguished from an assertory 
oath: but he was reminded, that the oath 
taken by a witness in a court of justice is a 
promissory oath: and the rejoinder (that the 
witness's promise relates tu an act to be done 
at once, while the member’s would be a pro- 
mise for all future time) would only be to the 
purpose, if it could be supposed that the 
swearer might forget the obligation he had 
entered into, or could possibly vivlate it un- 
awares: contingencies which, in a case like 
the present, are out of the question. 

Amore substantial difficulty is, that one 
of the forms most frequently assumed by 
election expenditure, is that of subscriptions 
to local charities, or other local objects; and 
it would be a strong measure to enact that 
money should not be given in charity, within 
a place, by the member for it. When such 
subscriptions are bond fide, the populafity 
which may be derived from them is an ad- 
vantage which it seems hardly possible to 
deny to superior riches. But the greatest 
part of the mischief consists in the fact that 
money go contributed is employed in bribery, 
under the euphemistic name of keeping up 
the member’s interest. To guard against 
this, it should be part of the member’s pro- 
missory declaration, that all sums expended 
by him in the place, or for any purpose con 
nected with it or with any of its inhabitants, 
(with the exception perhaps of his own hotel 
expenses,) should pass through the hands of 
the election auditor, and be by him (and not 
by the member hiinself or his friends) applied 
to its declared purpose 

The principle of making all lawful expenses 
of elections a charge not upon the candidate, 
but upon the locality, was upheld by two of 
the best witnesses. (pp. 20, 65-70, 277.) 


any real and serious attempt to prevent 
bribery, because there has been no real 
desire that elections should not be 
costly. Their costliness is an advan- 
tage to those who can afford the ex- 
pense, by excluding a multitude of 
competitors; and anything, however 
noxions, is cherished as having a con- 
servative tendency, if it limits the ac- 
cess to Parliament to rich men. ‘This 
is a rooted fecling among our legislators 
of both political parties, and is almost 
the only point on which I beliove them 
to be really ill-intentioned. They care 
comparatively little who votes, as long 
as they feel assured that none but per- 
sons of their own class can be voted 
for. They know thas they can rely on 
the fellow-feeling of one of their class 
with another, while the subservience of 
nouveaux enrichis who are knocking 
at the door of the class, is a still surer 
reliance; and that nothing very hostile 
to the class interests or feclings of the 
rich need be apprehended under the 
most democratic sutlragc, as long ag 
democratic persons can be prevented 
froin being elected to Parliament. But, 
even from their own point of view, this 
balancing of evil by evil, instead of 
combining good with good, is a wretched 
policy. The object should be to brin 
together the best members of bot 
classes, under such a tenure as shall 
imluce them to lay aside their class 
preferences, and pursue jointly the 

ath traced by the common interest; 
instead of allowing the class feelings 
of the Many to have full swing in the 
constituencies, subject to the impedi- 
ment of having to act through persong 
imbued with the class feelings of the 
Few. 

‘There is scarcely any mode in which 
political institutions are more moral] 
mischievous-—work greaterevil throug 
their spirit—than by representing 
political functions as a favour to be 
conferred, a thing which the depositary 
is to ask for as desiring it for himself, 
and even pay for as if it were de- 
signed for his pecuniary benefit. Men 
are not fond of paying large sums for 
leave to perform a laborious duty. 
Plato bad a much juster view of the 
conditions of good government, when 
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he asserted that the persons who 
should be sought out to be invested 
with political power are those who are 
personally most averse to it, and that 
the only motive which can be relied 
bn for inducing the fittest men to take 
upon themselves the toils of govern- 
ment, is the fear of beng governed by 
worse men. What must an elector 
think, when he sees three or four 
gentlemen, none of them previously 
observed to be lavish of their money 
on projects of disinterested beneficence, 
vying with one another in the sums 
they expend to be enabled to write 
M.P. after their names? Is it likely 
he will suppose that it is for his in- 
terest they incur al] this cost? And 
if he forms an uncomplimentary 
opinion of their part in the affair, what 
moral obligation is he likely to feel as 
to his own? Politicians are fond of 
treating it as the dream of enthusiasts, 
that the electoral body will ever be 
uncorrupt: truly enough, until they 
are willing to become so themeaclves : 
for the electors, assuredly, will take 
their moral tone from the candidates. 
So long as the elected member, in any 
shape or manncr, pays for his seat, all 
endeavours will fail to make the busi- 
ness of election anything but a selfish 
bargain on all sides. ‘So long as the 
candidate himself, and the customs of 
the world, seem to regard the functian 
of a member of parliament less as a 
duty to be discharged, than a personal 
favour to be solicited, no effort will 
avail to implant in an ordinary voter 
the feeling that the election of a mem- 
ber of parliament is also a matter of 
duty, and that he is not at liberty to 
bestow his vote on any other con- 
sideration than that of personal fitness.’ 

The same principle which demands 
vhat no ee of money, for election 
purposes, should be either required or 
tolerated on the part of the person 
elected, dictates another conclusion, 
apparently of contrary tendency, but 
really directed to the same object. It 
negatives what has often been proposed 
as a means of rendering Parliament ac- 
cessible to persons of all ranks and 
circumstances ; the payment of mem- 
bers of parliament. 
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our colonies, there are scarcely any fit 
persons who can afford to attend to an 
unpaid occupation, the payment should 
be an indemnity for loss of time or 
money, not a salary. The greater 
latitude of choice which a salary would 
give is an illusory advantage. No re- 
muneration which any one would 
think of attaching to ih post would 
attract to it those who were seriously - 
engaged in other lucrative professions, 
with a prospect of succeeding in them. 
The business of a member of parlia- 
ment would therefore become an occu- 
pation in itself; carried on, like other 
professions, with a view chiefly to its 
pecuniary returns, and under the de- 
moralizing influences of an occupation 
essentially precarious. It would be- 
come an object of desire to adventurers 
of a low class; and 658 persons in 
possession, with ten or twenty times 
as many in expectancy, would be in- 
cessantly bidding to attract or retain 
the suffrages of the electors, by pro- 
mising all things, honest or dishonest, 
possible or impossible, and rivalling 
each other in pandering to the meanest 
feclings and most ignorant prejudices 
of the vulgarest part of the crowd. 
The auction between Cleon and the 
sausage-seller in Aristophanes is a fair 
caricature of what would be always 
going on. Such an institution would 
be a perpetual blister applied to the 
most peccant parts of human nature. 
It amounts to offering 658 prizes for 
the most successful flatterer, the most 
adroit misleader, of a body of his 
felow-countrymen. Under no despot- 
ism has there been such an organized 
system of tillage for raising a rich crop of 
vicious courtiership.* When, by reason 


* “As Mr. Lorimer remarks, by creating 
& pecuniary inducement to persons of the 
lowest class to devote themselves to public 
affairs, the calling of the demagogue would 
be formally inaugurated. Nothing is more 
to be deprecated than making it the private 
interest of a number of active persons to 
urge the form of government in the direction 
of its natural perversion. The indications 
which either a multitude or an individual 
can give, when merely left to their own weak- 
nesses, afford but a faint idea of what those 
weaknesses would become when played upon 
by a thousand flatterers, If there were 658 


If, as in some of | places of certain, however moderate, emolu- 
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of pre-eminent qualifications (as may at 
any time happen to be the case), it is 
desirable that a person entirely without 
independent means, either derived from 
property or from a trade or profession, 
should be brought into Paiianient to 
render services which no other person 
accessible can render as well, there is 
the resource of a public subscription ; 
he may be supported while in Varlia- 
ment, like Andrew Marvel, by the con- 
tributions of his constituents. This 
mode is unobjectionable, for such an 
honour will never be paid to mere sub- 


serviency : bodies of men do not care 
so much for the difference between one 
sycophant and another, as to go to the 
expense of his maintenance in order to 
be flattered by that particular indi- 
vidual. Such a support will only be 

iven in considegation of striking and 
Impressive personal qualities, which 
though no absolute proof of fitness to 
be a national representative, are some 
presumption of it, and, at all events, 
some guarantee for the possession of 
an independent opiniun and will. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE DURATION 


Arter how long a term should mem- 
bers of parliament be subject to  re- 
election? ‘The principles involved are 
here very obvious; ak difficulty lies 
in their application. On the one hand, 
the member ought not to have so long 
a tenure of his seat as to make him 
forget his responsibility, take his duties 
easily, conduct them with a view to his 
own personal advantage, or neglect 
those free and public conferences with 
his constituents, which, whether he 
agrees or differs with them, are one of 
the benefits of representative govern- 
ment. (n the ailer hand, he should 
have such a term of office to look for- 
ward to, as will enable him to be® 
Judged not by a single act, but by his 
course of action. It is important that 
he should have the greatest latitude of 
individual opinion and discretion, com- 
patible with the popular control essen- 
tial to free government; and for this 
purpose it is necessary that the control 
should be exercised, as in any case it is 
best exercised, after sufficient time has 
been given him to show all the qualities 
he possesses, and to prove that there 
ment, to be gained by persuading the multi- 
tude that ignorance is as good as knowledge, 
and better, it is terrible odds that they would 
believe and act upon the lesson.’—( Article in 


Fraser's Magazine for April 1859, headed 
‘Recent Writers on Reform.’) 
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is some other way than that of a mere 
obedient voter and advocate of their 
opinions, by which he can render him- 
selfin the eyes of his constituents a de- 
sirable and creditable representative. 
It is impossible to fix, by any uni- 
versal rule, the boundary between these 
principles. Where the democratic 
power 4n the constitution is weak or 
over-passive, and requires stimulation ; 
where the representative, on leaving his 
con®tituents, enters at once into acourtly 
or aristocratic atmosphere, whose influ- 
ences all tend to deflect his course into a 
different direction from the popular one, 
to tone down any democratic feelings 


| which he may have brought with him, 


and make him forget the wishes and 
grow cool to the interests of those who 
chose him; the obhgation of a fre- 
quent return to them for a renewal of 
his commission, is indispensable to 
keeping his temper and character up to 
the right mark. Even three years, in 
such circumstances, are almost ton long 
a pened and any longer term is ab- 
solutely inadmissible. Where, on the 
contrary, democracy is the ascendant 
power, and still tends to increase, re- 
quiring rather to be moderated in its 
exercise than encouraged to any ab- 
normal activity; where unbounded 
publicity, and an ever present news 
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paper press, give the representative 
assurance that his every act will be 
immediately known, discussed, and 
judged by his constituents, and that he 
is always either gaining or losing 
ground in their estimation—while b 
che same means, the influence of their 
sentiments, and all other democratic 


influences, are kept constantly alive | 


and active in his own mind; less than 
five years would hardly be a sufficient 
eriod to prevent timid subserviency. 
e change which has taken place in 
English politics as to all these ates 
explains why annual parliaments, 
which forty years ago stood promi- 
nently in front of the creed of the more 
advanced reformers, are so little cared 
for and so seldom heard of at present. 
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reasons than can be alleged in its sup 
port. One is, that there would be no 
means of promptly getting rid of a ma- 
jority which had pursued a course 
offensive to the nation. The certaint 

ofa general election after a limited, 
which would often be a nearly expired, 
period, and the possibility of it at any 
time when the minister either desires 
it for his own sake, or thinks that it 
would make him popular with the 
country, tend to prevent that wide 
divergence between the feelings of the 
assembly and those of the constituency, 
which might subsist indefinitely if the 
majority of the House had always 
several years of their term still to run— 
if it received new infusions drop by 
drop, which would be more likely to 


It deserves consideration, that, whether | assume than to modify the qualities of 


the term is short or long, during the | 
last year of it the members are in the | 
osition in which they would always be ; 
if parliaments were annual: so that if | 
the term were very brief, there would | 
virtually be annual parliaments during | 


a great proportion of all time. As 
things now are, the period of seven 


likely to be produced ; especially 
the Comeibility: always apend? 
an earlier dissolution, k 

for standing well with constitugnts 


sect before the member’s eyes. 
WwW 


atever may be the term most | 


eligible for the duration of the mandate, 
it might seem natural that the indi- 
vidual member should vacate his seat 
at the expiration of that term from the 
day of his election, and that there 
should be no general renewal of the 
whole House. <A great deal might be 
said for this system, if there were any 
pee object in recommending it. 

ut it is condemned by much stronger 


; sentiments. 
yon though of unnecessary length, is | of much weight, against the gradual 
iardly worth altering for any benefit | 
since | 
ng, of | 
eeps the motives | 


the mass they were joined to. It is as 
essential that the general sense of the 
House should accord in the main with 
that of the nation, as it is that dis- 
tinguished individuals should be able, 
without forfeiting their seats, to give 
free utterance to the most unpopular 
There is another reason, 


and partial renewal of a representative 
assembly. It is useful that there 
should be a periodical general muster 
of opposing forces, to gauge the state 
of the national mind, and ascertain, 
beyond dispute, the relative strength of 
different parties and opinions. ‘This is 
not done conclusively by any partial 
renewal, even where, as in some of the 
one constitutions, a large fraction, 
fifth or a third, go out at once. 

The reasons for allowing to the exe- 
cutive the power of dissolution, will be 
considered in a subsequent chapter, 
relating to the constitution and fune- 
tions of the Executive in a representa- 
tive government. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


OUGHT PLEDGES TO BB REQUIRED 


Shovtpy a member of the legislature 
be bound by the instructions of his 
constituents? Should he be the organ 
of their sentiments, or of his own? 
their ambassador to & congress, or their 
professional agent, empowered not only 
to act for them, but to judge for them 
what ought to be done? ‘These two 
theories of the duty of a legislator in 
@ representative government have each 
its supporters, and each is the recog- 
nised doctrine of some representative 
governments. In the Dutch United 
Provinces, the members of the States 
General were mere delegates; and to 
such a length was the doctrine carricd, 
that when any important question 
arose which had not been provided for 
in their instructions, they had to refer 
back to their constituents, exactly as 
an ambassador does to the government 
from which he is ea In this 
and most other countries which pos- 
sess representative constitutions, law 
and custom warrant a member of par- 
liament in voting according to his 
opinion of right, however different from 
that of his constituents: but there is a 
floating notion of the opposite kind, 
which has considerable practical opera- 
tion on many minds, even of members 
of parliament, and often makes them, 
in Tene of desire for popularity, 
or concern for their re-election, f€el 
bound in conscience to let their con- 
duct, on questions on which their con- 
stituents have a decided opinion, be 
the expression of that opinion rather 
than of their own. Abstractedly from 
positive law, and from the historical 
traditions of any particular pcople, 
which of these notions of the duty of a 
representative is the true one ? 

nlike the questions which we have 
hitherto treated, this is not a question 
of constitutional legislation, but of 
what may more properly be called con- 
stitutional morality —the ethics of 
representative government. It does not 
ho much concern institutions, as the 
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temper of mind which the electors 
ought to bring fo the discharge of their 
functions; the ideas which Should pre- 
vail as to the moral dutics of an elector. 
For, let the system of representation be 
what it may, it will be converted into 
oue of mere delegation if the electors 
so choose. As long as they are free not 
to vote, and free to vote as they like, 
they cannot be prevented from making 
their vote depend on any condition they 
think fit to annex to it." By refusing 
to elect any one who will not pledge 
himself to all their opinions, and even, 
if they please, to consult with them be- 
fore voting on any important subject 
not foreseen, they can reduce ‘lier 
representative to their mere mouth- 
piece, or compel him in honour, when 
no longer willing to act in that ca- 
pacity, to resign his seat. And since 
they have the power of doing this, the 
theory of the Constitution ought to sup- 
pose that they will wish to do it; since 
the very principle of constitutional 
govefnment requires it to be assumed, 
that political power will be abused to 
piomote the particular ie of the 
Alder; not because it always is so, but 
because such is the natural tendency of 
things, to guard against which is the 
especial use of free institutions. Iow- 
ever wrong, therefore, or however 
foolish, we may think it in the electors 
to convert their representative into a 
delegate, that stretch of the electoral 
privilege being a natural and not im- 
probable one, the same precautions 
ought to be taken as if it were certain. 
We may hope that the electors will not 
act on this notion of the use of the 
suffrage; but a representative govern- 
ment necds to be so framed that even 
if they do, they shall not be able to 
effect what ought not to be in the 

wer of any body of persons—clasa 
egislation for their own benefit. 

When it is said that the question is 
only one of political morality, this does 
not extenuate its importance. ~ 
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tions of constitutional morality are of 
no less practical moment than those 
relating to the constitution itself. The 
very existence of some governments, 
and all that renders others endurable, 
rests on the practical observance of 
doctrines of constitutignal morality ; 
traditional notions in the minds of the 
several constituted authorities, which 
modify the use that might otherwise 
be made of their powers. In unba- 
lanced governments—pure monarchy, 
pure aristocracy, pure democracy— 
such maxims are the only barrier 
which restrains the government from 
the utmost excesses in the direction of 
its characteristic tendency. In imper- 
fectly balanced governments, whiere 
some attempt is made to set constitu- 
tional limits to the impulses of the 
strongest power, but where that power 
is strong enough to overstep them with 
at least temporary impunity, it is only 
by doctrines of constitutional morality, 
recognised and sustained by opinion, 
that any regard at all is preserved for 
the checks and limitations of the con- 
stitution. In well balanced govern- 
ments, in which the supreme power is 
divided, and each sharer is protected 
against the usurpations of the others in 
the only manner possible—namely, by 
being armed for fefenes with weapons 
as strong as the others can wicld for 
attack—the government can only Be 
carried on by forbearance on all sides to 
exercise those extreme powers, unless 
provoked by conduct equally extreme 
on the part of some other sharer of 
power: and in this case we may truly 
say, that only by the regard paid to 
maxims of constitutional morality is 
the constitution kept in existence. 
The question of pledges is not one of 
those which vitally concern the exis- 
tence of representative governments ; 
but it is very material to their bene- 
ficial operation. The laws cannot 
rescribe to the electors the principles 
y which they shall direct their choice; 
but it makes a great practical dif- 
ference by what principles they think 
they ought to direst it. And the 
whole of that great question is involved 
in the inquiry, whether they should 
make it a condition that the represen- | 


tative shall adhere to certain opinions 
laid down for him by his consti 
tuents. 

No reader of this treatise can doubt 
what conclusion, as to -his matter, re 
sults from the general principles which 
it professes. e have from the first 
affirmed, and unvaryingly kept in view, 
the coequal importance of two great 
requisites of government: responsi- 
bility to those, for whose benefit 
political power ought to be, and always 
professes to be, employed; and jointly 
therewith, to obtain, in the greatest 
measure possible, for the function of 

overnment, the benefits of superior 
intellect, trained by long meditation 
and practical discipline to that special 
task. If this second purpose is worth 
attaining, it is worth the necessary 
price. Superior powers of mind and 
profound study are of no use, if they do 
not sometimes lead a person to diffe- 
rent conclusions from those which are 
formed by ordinary powers of mind 
without study: and if it be an object 
to possess representatives in any intel- 
lectual respect superior to average 
electors, it must be counted upon that 
the representative will sometimes difler 
in opinion from the majority of his con- 
stituents, and that when he does, his 
opinion will be the oftenest right of the 
two. It follows, that the electors will 
not do wiscly, if they insist on absolute 
conformity to their opinions, as the 
condition of his retaining his seat. 

The principle is, thus far, obvious; 
but there are real difficulties in its 
afplication: and we will begin by 
stating them in their greatest force. 
If it 1s important that the electors 
should choose a representative more 
highly instructed than themselves, it 1s 
no less necessary that this wiser man 
should be respoxsible to them; in 
other words, they are the judges of the 
manner in which he fulfils is trust: 
and how are they to judge, except by 
the standard of their own opinions? 
How are they even to select him in the 
first instance, but by the same stan- 
dard? It will not do to choose by 
mere brilliancy — by superiority of 
showy talent. The tests by which an 
ordinary man can judge beforehand of 
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mere ability are very imperfect: such 
as they arc, they have almost exclusive 
reference to the arts of expression, and 
little or none to the worth of what is 
expressed. The latter cannot be in- 
ferred from the former; and if the 
electors are to put their own opinions 
in abeyance, what criterion remains to 
them of the ability to govern well? 
Neither, if they could ascertain, even 
infallibly, the ablest man, ought they 
to allow him altogether to judge for 
them, without any reference to their 
own opinions. The ablest candidate 
may be a Tory, and the electors 
Liberals; or a Liberal, and they may 
be Tories. The political questions of 
the day may be Church questions, and 
he may be a High Churchman, or a 
Nationalist, while they may be Dis- 
senters, or Evangelicals; and vice 
versa. His abilitics, in these cases, 
might only enable him to go greater 
lengths, and act with greater eflvct, 
in what they may conscientiously be- 
lieve to be a wrong course; and they 
may be bound, by their sincere convic- 
tions, to think it more important that 
their representative should be kept, on 
these points, to what they deem the 
dictate of duty, than that they should 
be represented by a person of more 
than averave abilities. They may also 
have to consider, not solely how they 
can be most ably represented, but how 
their particular moral position and 
mental point of view shall be repre- 
sented at all. ‘The influence of every 
mode of thinking which is shared by 
numbers, ought to be felt in the leBis- 
lature: and the constitution being 
supposed to have made due provision 
that other and conflicting modes of 
thinking shall be represented likewise, 
to secure the proper representation for 
their own mode may be the most im- 
portant matter which the electors on 
the particular occasion have to attend 
to. In some cases, too, it may be 
necessary that the representative 
should have his hands tied, to keep 
him true to their interest, or rather to 
the public interest as they conceive it. 
This would not be needful under a 
political system which assured them 
aa indefinite choice of honest and un- 
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prejudiced candidates; but under the 
existing system, in which the electors 
are almost always obliged, by the 
expenses of election and the general 
circumstances of society, to select their 
representative from persons of a station 
in life widely different from theirs, and 
having a different class-interest, who 
will affirm that they ought to abandon 
themselves to his discretion? Can we 
blame an elector of the poorer classes, 
who has only the choice among two or 
three rich men, for requiring from the 
one he votes for, a pledge to those 
measures which he considers as a test 
of emancipation from the class-intcrests 
of the rich? It moreover always hap- 
‘sath to some members of the cloctoral 
ody, to be obliged to accept the 
representative selected by a majority 
of their own side. But though a 
candidate of their own choosing would 
have no chance, their votes may be 
necessury to the success of the one 
chosen for them; and their only means 
of exerting their share of influence on 
his subsequent conduct, may be to 
make their support of him dependent 
on his pledging himself to certain con. 
ditions. 

These considerations and counter- 
confideratious are so intimately inter- 
woven with one another; it is so im- 
Maree that the electors should choose 

s their representatives wiser men than 
themselves, and should consent to be 
governed according to that superior 
wisdom, while it is impossible that 
conformity to their own opinions, when 
they have opinions, should not enter 
largely into their judgment as to who 
possesses the wisdom, and how far its 
presumed possessor has verified the 
presumption by his conduct; that it 
sceins quile Impracticable to lay down 
for the elector any positive rule of 
duty : and the result will depend, less 
on any exact prescription, or authori- 
tative doctrine of political morality, 
than on the general tone of mind of 
the electoral body, in respect to the 
important requisite, of (clerence to 
mentas superiority. Individuals, and 
peoples, who are acutely sensible of the 
value of superior wisdom, are likely te 
recognise it, where it exists, by other 
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signs than thinking exactly asthe, _ 
and even in spite of considerable diffe- 
rences of opinion: and when they have 
recognised it they will be far too de- 
sirous to secure it, at any admissible 
cost, to be prone to impose their own 
opinion as a law upon persons whom 
they look up to as wiser than them- 
selves. On the other hand, there is a 
character of mind which does not look 
up to any one; which thinks no other 
person’s opinion much better than its 
own, or nearly so good as that of a 
hundred or a thousand persons like 
itself. Where this is the turn of mind 
of the electors, they will elect no one 
who is not, or at least who does not 
profess to be, the image of their own 
sentiments, and will continue him no 
longer than while he reflects those sen- 
timents in his conduct: and all aspi- 
rants to political honours will endeavour, 
as Plato says in the Gorgias, to fashion 
themselves after the model of the 
Demos, and make themselves as like 
to it us possible. It cannot be denied, 
that a complete democracy has a strong 
tendency to cast the sentiments of the 
electors in this mould. Democracy is 
not favourable to the reverential spirit. 
That it destroys reverence for mere 
social position must be counted ar.ong 
the good, not the bad part of its in- 
Auences; though by doing this it closes 
the principal school of reverence (as t® 
merely human relations) which exists 
in society. But also wena in its 
very essence, insists so much more 
forcibly on the things in which all are 
entitled to be considered equally, than 
on those in which one person is entitled 
to more consideration than another, 
that respect for even personal supe- 
riority is likely to be below the mark. 
It is for this, among other reasons, I 
hold it of so much imporance that the 
institutions of the country should stamp 
the opinions of persons of a more edu- 
cated class as entitled to greater weight 
than those of the less educated: and I 
should still contend for assigning plu- 
rality of votes to authenticated supe- 
riority of education, were it only to 
give the tone to public feeling, irre- 
spective of any direct political conse 
quences. 


When there does exist in the elee 
toral body an adequate sens of the 
extraordinary difference in value be- 
tween one person and another, they 
will not lack signs by which to dis- 
tinguish the persons whose worth for 
their purposes is the greatest. Actual 
public services will naturally be the 
foremost indication: to have filled 
posts of magnitude, and done important 
things in them, of which the wisdom 
has Sean justified by the results; to 
have been the author of measures which 
appear from their effects to have been 
wisely planned ; to have made predic- 
tions which have been often verified by 
the event, seldom or never falsified by 
it; to have given advice, which when 
taken has been followed by good con- 
sequences, when neglected, by bad. 
There is doubtless a large portion of 
uncertainty in these signs of wisdom ; 
but we are seeking for such as can be 
applied by persons of ordinary discern- 
ment. ‘They will do well not to rely 
much on any one indication, unless 
corroborated by the rest ; and, in their 
estimation of the success or merit of 
any practical effort, to lay great stress 
on the general opinion of disinterested 
persons conversant with the subject 
matter. The tests which I have spoken 
of are only applicable to tried men ° 
among whom must be reckoned those 
who, though untried practically, have 
been tried speculatively; who, in public 
speech or in print, have discussed public 
affairs in a manner which proves that 
they have given serious study to them. 
Suth persons may, in the mere cha- 
racter of political thinkers, have ex- 
hibited a considerable amount of the 
same titles to ccnfidence as those who 
have been proved in the position of 
practical statesmen. Whien it is neces- 
sary to choose persons wholly untried, 
the best criteria are, reputation for 
ability among those who personally 
know them, and the confidence placed 
and recommendations given by persons 
already looked up to. By tests like 
these, constituencies who sufficient] 
value mental ability, and eagerly see 
for it, will generally succeed in ob- 
taining men beyond mediocrity, and 


often men whom they can trust to 
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earry oa public affairs according to 
their unfettered judgment; to whom it 
would be an affront to require that 
they should give up that judgment at 
the behest of their inferiors in know- 
ledge. Ifsuch persons, honestly sought, 
are not to be found, then indeed the 
electors are justified in taking other 
precautions; for they cannot be ex- 
pected to postpone their particular 
opinions, unless in order that they 
may be served by a person of superior 
knowledge to their own. They would 
do well, indeed, even then, to remember, 
that when once chosen, the representa- 


matters in which he himself is not 
qualified to form a judgment. In 
such cases he often endeavours to 
reconcile both wishes, by inducing 
‘the able man to sacrifice his own 
opinion on the pointe of difference; 
but, for the able man to lend himself 
to this compro.hise, is treazon against 
his especial office; abdication of the 
peculiar duties of mental superiority, 
| of which it is one of the most sacred 
not to desert the cause which has the 
clamour against it, nor to deprive of 
his services those of his opinions which 
need them the most. A man of con- 


tive, if he devotes himself to his duty, | science and known ability should insist 
has greater pppertumlies of correcting | on full freedom to act as he in his own 
an original false judgment, than fall to | judgment deems best; and should not 


the lot of most of his constituents; a 
consideration which generally ought to 
prevent them (unless compelled by 
necessity to choose some one whose 
impartiality they do not fully trust) 
from exacting a pledge not to change 
his opinion, or, if he does, to resign his 
seat. But when an unknown person, 
not certified in unmistakeable terms 
by some high authority, is elected for 
fe first time, the elector cannot be 
expected not to make conformity to his 
own sentiments the primary requisite. 
It is enough if he oak not regard a 
rubsequent change of those sentiments, 
honestly avowed, with its grounds un- 
disguisedly stated, as a peremptory 
reason for withdrawing his confidence. 

Even supposing the most tried ability 
and acknowledged eminence of cha- 
racter in the representative, the private 
ae of the electors are not to @e 
placed entirely in abeyance. Defercnce 
to mental superiority is not to go the 
length of self-annihilation—abnegation 
of any personal opinion. But when 
the difference does not relate to the 
fundamentals of politics, however de- 
cided the elector may be in his own 
sentiments, he ought to consider that 
when an able man differs from him 
there is at least a considerable chance 
of his being in the wrong, and that 
even if otherwise, it is worth while to 
give up his opinion in things not ab- 
solutely essential, for the sake of the 
inestimable advantage of having an 
eble man to act for him in the many 


consent to serve on any other terms. 


But the electors are entitled to know 
how he means to act; what opinions, 
on all things which concern his public 


| duty, he intends should guide his 


conduct. If some of these are unac- 


‘ceptable to them, it is for him to 


satisfy them that he nevertheless de- 
serves to bo their representative ; and 


' if they are wise, they will overlook, in 


favour of his general value, many and 
great diflerences between his opinions 
and theirown ‘There are some ditle- 
rencgs, however, which they cannot be 
expected to overlook. Whoever feels 
the amount of interest in the govern- 
raent of his country which befits a 
freeman, has some convictions on na- 
tional affairs which are like his life- 
blood ; which the strength of his belief 
in their truth, together with the im. 
Ralenas he aiaehes to them, forbid 
im to make a subject of compromisa, 
or pebtyone to the judgment of any 
person, however grcatly his superior. 
Such convictions, when they exist in a 
people, or in any appreciable portion 
of one, are entitled to influence in 
virtue of their mere existence, and not 
solely in that of the probability of their 
being aaa in truth. A people 
cannot be well governed in opposition 
to their primary notions of right, even 
though these may be in some points 
erroncous. <A correct. estimate of the 
relation which should subsist betweea 
governors and governed, dyes not re 
quire the electors to consent to oe 
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represented by one who intends to 

overn them in opposition to their 
fundamental convictions. If they 
avail themselves of his capacities of 
useful service in other respects, at a 
time when the points on which he is 
vitally at issue with them are not likely 
to be mooted, they art justified in dis- 
missing him at the first moment when 
a question arises involving these, and 
on which there is not so assured a 
majority for what they deem right, 
as to make the dissenting voice of 
that particular individual unim baat 
Thus (I mention names to illustrate 
my meaning, not for any personal ap- 
plication) the opinions supposed to be 
entertained by Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright on resistance to vee aggres- 
sion, might be overlooked during the 
Crimean war, when there was an 
overwhelming national fecling on the 
contrary side, and might yet very 
properly lead to their rejection by the 
electors at the time of the Chinese 
quarrel (though in itself a more doubt- 
ful question), because it was then for 
some time a moot point whether their 
view of the case might not prevail. 

As the gencral result of what pre- 
cedes, we may affirm that actual 
ledges should not be required, unless, 
bn unfavourable social circumstances 
or faulty institutions, the electors are 
so narrowed in their choice, as to ie 
compelicd to fix it on @ person presump- 
tively under the influence of partialities 
hostile to their interest: That they 
are entitled to a full knowledge of the 
political opinions and sentiments of the 
candidate; and not only entitled, but 
often bound, to reject one who differs 
from themselves on the few articles 
which are tho foundation of their 
political belief: ‘That in proportion 
to the opinion they entertain of the 
mental superiority of a candidate, they 
ought to put up with his expressing 
and acting on opinions different from 
theirs on any number of things not 
‘ncluded in their fundamental articles 
of belief: That they ought to be un- 
remitting in their search for a repre- 
sentative of such calibre as to be 
entrusted with full power of obeying 
the dictates of his own judgment: 


That they should consider it a doty 
which they owe to their sia deraaes b 
men, to do their utmost towards 
lacing men of this quality in the 
egislature: and that it is of much 
greater importance to themselves to be 
represented by such a man, than by 
one who professes agreement in a 
greater number of their opinions: for 
the benefits of his ability are certain, 
while the hypothesis of his being wrong | 
and their being right on the points of 
difference is a very doubtful one. 
lhave discussed this question on the 
assumption that the electoral system, 
in all that depends on positive institu- 
tion, conforms to the principles laid 
down in the preceding sbapioes Even 
on this hypothesis, the delegation 
theory of representation seems to me 
false, and its practical operation hurt- 
ful, though the mischief would in that 
case be confined within certain bounds, 
But if the securitics by which I have 
endeavoured to guard the representa- 
tive principle are not recognised by 
the Constitution ; if provision is not 
made for the representation of minori- 
ties, nor any difference admitted in 
the numerical value of votes, according 
to some criterion of the amount of 
education possessed by the voters; in 
that case no words can exaggerate the 
importance in principle of leaving an 
unfettered discretion to the represen- 
tative; for it would then be the only 
chance, under universal suffrage, for 
any other opinions than those of the 
majority to be heard in Parliament. 
In that falsely called democracy which 
is really the exclusive rule of the ope- 
rative classes, all others being unre- 
pene and unheard, the only escape 
rom Class legislation in its narrowest, 
and political ignorance in its most 
dangerous, form, would lie in such 
disposition as the uneducated might 
have to choose educated representa 
tives, and to defer tc their opinions. 
Some willingness to dc this might 
reasonably be expected, and every- 
thing would depend upon cultivating 
it to the highest point. But, once 
invested with political omnipotence, if 
the operative classes voluntarily con- 
curred in imposing in this or any other 
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manner, atiy considerable limitation 
upon their self-opinion and _ self-will, 
they would prove themselves wiser 
than any class, possessed of absolute 
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power, has shown itsclf, or, .e may 
venture to say, is ever likely to show 
itself, under that corrupting  imflu- 
ence, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OF A SECOND CITAMBERB. 


Or all topica relating to the theory of 
representative government, none has 
been the subject of more discussion, 
especially on the Continent, than what 
is known as the question of the ‘Two 
Chambers. It has occupied a greater 
amount of the attention of thinkers 
than many questions of ten times its 
importance, and has been regarded as 
a sort of touchstone which distinguishes 
the partisans of limited from those of 
uncontrolled democracy. lor my own 
part, I set little value on any check 
which a Second Chamber can apply 
to a democracy otherwise unchecked ; 
and I am inclined to think that if all 
otherconstitutional questionsare rightly 
decided, it is but of secondary import- 
ance whether the Parliament consists 
of two Chambers, or only of one. 

If there are two Chambers, the 
may either be of similar, or of dissimi- 
lar composition. If of similar, both 
will obey the same influences, and 
whatever has a majority in one of the 
Houses will be likely to have it in the 
other. It is true that the necessity of 
obtaining the consent of both to tfe 
eae of any measure may at times 

a material obstacle to improvement, 
since, assuming both the Houses to be 
representative, and equal in their num- 
bers, a number slightly exceeding a 
fourth of the entire representation ma 
prevent the passing of a Bill ; while, if 
there is but one House, a Bill is secure 
of passing if it has a bare majority. 
But the case suppoecd is rather a 
stractedly possible than likely to occur 
in practice. It will not often happen 
that of two Honses similarly cornposed, 
one will be almost unanimous, and the 
other nearly equally divided: if « 


majority in one rejects a measure, 
there will generally have been a large 
minority unfavourable to it in the 
other; a improvement, therefore, 
which could be thus impeded, would 
in almost all cases be one which had 
not much more than a simple majority 
in the entire body, and the worst 
consequence that could ensue would be 
to delay for a short time the passing of 
the measure, or give rise to a fresh 
appeal to the electors to ascertain if 
the smal! majority in Parliament. cor- 
responded to an effective one in the 
country. ‘The inconvenience of delay, 
and the advantage of the appeal to the 
nation, might be regarded in this case 
28 about equally balanced. 

I attach little weight to the argu- 
ment? oftenest urged for having two 
Chambers-—-to prevent precipitancy, 
and compel & second deliberation ; for 
it must be @ very ill-constituted repre- 
sentative assembly in which the estab- 
lished forme of business do not require 
many more than two deliberations. 
The consideration which tells most, in 
my judgment, in favour of two Cham- 
bers (and this I do regard as of some mo- 
ment) is the evil effect produced u 
the mind of any holder of power, whether 
an individual or an assembly, by the 
consciousness of havin only them. 
sclves to consult. It is 1mportant that 
no set of persons should, in great 
affairs, be able, even temporarily, to 
make their sic volo prevail, without 
asking anyone else for Nis consent. A 
majority in a single assembly, when it 
has assumed # permanent character— 
when composed of the same persons 
habitually acting together, and always 
assured of victory in their own House 
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—easily becomes despotic and over. 
weening, if released from the necessity 
of considering whether its acts will be 
concurred in by another constituted 
authority. The same reason which 
induced the Romans to have two con- 
suls, makes it desirable there should 
be two Chambers:, that neither of 
them may be exposed to the corrupting 
influence of undivided power, even for 
the space of a mie year. One of the 
most indispensable requisites in the 
ractical conduct of politics, especially 
in the management of free institutions, 
is conciliation: @ readiness to compro- 
mise ; a willingness to concede some- 
thing to opponents, and to shape good 
measures so a8 to be as little offensive 
as possible to persons of opposite 
views; and of this salutary habit, the 
mutual give and take (as it has been 
oy between two Houses is a per- 
petual school; useful as such even 
now, and its utility would probably be 
even more felt, in a more democratic 
constitution of the Legislature. 

But the Houses need not both be 
of the same composition, they may be 
intended as a check on one another. 
One being supposed democratic, the 
other will naturally be constituted with 
a view to its being some restraint upon 
the democracy. But its efficacy in 
this respect, wholly depends on the 
social support wick it can command 
outside the House. An assembly 
which does not rest on the basis of 
some great power in the country, is 
ineffectual against one which does. 
An aristocratic House is only powerful 
in an aristccratic state of socicty. The 
House of Lords was once the strongest 
Saba in our Constitution, and the 

ommons only a checking body: but 
this was when the Barons were almost 
the only power out of doors. I cannot 
believe that, in a really democratic 
state of society, the House of Lords 
would be of any yractical value as a 
moderator of democracy. When the 
force on one side is feeble in compari- 
son with that on the other, the way to 

ive it effect is not to draw both out 
in line, and muster their strength in 
open field over against one another. 
Such tactics would ensure the utter 


defeat of the less powerful. It can 
only act to advantage, by not holding 
itself apart, and compelling every one 
to declare himself either with or against 
it, but taking a position among, rather 
than in opposition to, the crowd, and 
drawing to itself the elements most 
capable of allying themselves with it 
on any given point; not appearing at 
all as an antagonist body, to provoke 
a general rally against it, but working 
as one of the elements in a mixed mass, 
infusing its leaven, and often making 
what would be the weaker part the 
stronger, by the addition of its influ- 
ence. The really moderating power in 
a democratic constitution, must act in 
and through the democratio House. 
That there should be, in every po- 
lity, a centre of resistance to the pre- 
dominant power in the Constitution— 
and in a democratic constitution, there- 
fare, a nucleus of resistance to the de- 
mocracy—I have already maintained ; 
and I regard it as a fundamental 
maxim of government. If any people, 
who possess a democratic representa- 
tion, are, from their historical ante- 
cedents, more willing to tolerate such 
a centre of resistance in the form of a 
Second Chamber or House of Lords 
than in any other shape, this consti- 
tutes a strong reason for having it in 
that shape. But it does not appear to 
me the best shape in itself, nor by any 
means the most efficacious for its ob- 
ject. If there are two Houses, one 
considered to represent the people, the 
other to represent only a class, or not to 
be representative at all, 1] cannot think 
that where democracy is the ruling 
power in society, the second House 
would have any real ability to resist even 
the aberrations of the first. 1t might 
be suffered to exist, in deference to 
habit and association, but not as an 
effective check. If it exercised an in- 
dependent will, it would be required to 
do so in the same general spirit as the 
other House; to be equally democratic 
with it, and to content itself with cor- 
recting the accidental oversights of the 
more popular branch of the legislature, or 
competing with it in popular measures. 
The practicability of any real check 
to the ascendancy of the majority, de- 
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pends henceforth on the distribution of 
strength in the most popular branch 
of the governing body: and I have in- 
dicated the mode in which, to the best 
of my judgment, a balance of forces 
might most advantageously be esta- 
blished there. I have also pointed out, 
that even if the numerical majority 
were allowed to exercise complete pre 
dominance by means of a correspondin 
majority in Parliament, yet if minort- 
ties also are permitted to enjoy the 
equal right due to them on strictly 
democratic principles, of being repre- 
sented proportionally to their numbers, 
this provision will ensure the perpetual 
presence in the House, by the same 
popular title as its other members, of 
so many of the first intellects in the 
country, that without being in an 
way banded apart, or invested with 
any invidious prerogative, this portion 
of the national representation will have 
a personal weight much more than in 
proportion to its numerical strength, 
sad will afford, in a most effective form, 
the moral centre of resistance which 
is needed. A second Chamber, there- 
fore, is not required for this purpose, 
and would not contribute to it, but 
might even, in some conceivable modes, 
impede its attainment. If, however, 
for the other reasons already men- 
tioned, the decision were taken that 
there should be such a Chamber, it is 
desirable that it should be composed 
of elements which, without being open 
to the imputation of class interests ad- 
verse to the majority, would incline it 
to oppose itself to the class interes‘s 
of the majority, and qualify it to raise 
its voice with authority against their 
errors and weaknesses. ‘I'hese condi- 
tions evidently are not found in a body 
constituted in the manner of our House 
of Lords. So soon as conventional 
rank and individual riches no longer 
overawe the democracy, a House of 
Lords becomes insignificant. 

Of all principles on which a wisely 
conservative body, destined to moderate 
and regulate democratic ascendancy, 
could possibly be constructed, the best 
seems to be that exemplified in the 
Roman Senate, itself the most consist- 
ently prudent and sagacious body that 


ever administered public affairs. The 
deficiencies of a democratic assembly, 
which represents the general public, 
are the deficiencies of the public itself, 
want of special training and know- 
ledge. The appropriate corrective is 
to associate with it a body of which 
special training and knowledge should 
be the characteristics. If one House 
represents popular feeling, the other 
should represent personal merit, tested 
and guaranteed by actual public service, 
and fortified by practical experience. 
If one is the People’s Chamber, the 
other should be the Chamber of States- 
men; a council composed of all livin 
public men who have passed shigugh 
important political offices or employ- 
ments, Such a chamber. ould be 
fitted for much more than to be a 
merely moderating body. It would 
not be exclusively a check, but also 
an impelling force. In its hands, the 
‘ged of holding the people back would 
vested in those most competent, and 
who would generally be most inclined, 
to lead them forward in any right 
course. The council to whom the task 
would be entrusted of rectifying the 
people’s mistakes, would not represent 
a class believed to be opposed to their 
intercgt, but would consist of their own 
natural leaders in the path of progress. 
No mode of composition could approach 
tosthis in giving weight and efficacy to 
their function of moderators. It would 
be impossible tocry down a body always 
foremost in promoting improvements, 
as a mere obstructive body, whatever 
amount of mischief it might obstruct. 
Were the place vacant in England 
for such a Senate (I need scarcely sa 
that this is a mere hypothesis), it 
might be composed of some such ele- 
ments as the following. All who were 
or had been members of the Legislative 
Commission described in a former cha 
ter, and which I regard as an indis- 
pensable ingredient in a well-constituted 
popaiar government. All who were or 
been Chief Justices, or heads o 
any of the superior courts of law or 
equity. All who had for five years 
ed the office of puisne judge. All 
who had held for two years any Cabinet 
office: but these should also be eligible 
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to the House of Commons, and it 


elected members of it, their peerage or 
senatorial office should be held in sus- 
pense. ‘I'he condition of time is needed 
to prevent persons from being named 
Cabinet Ministers merely to give them 
a seat in the Senate; and the period 
of two years is suggested, that the 
same term which qualifies them for a 
pension ei entitle them to a sena- 
torship. All who had filled the office 
of Commander-in-Chief; and all who, 
having commanded an army or a flect, 
had been thanked by Parliament for 
military or naval successes. All who 
bad held, during ten years, first-class 
diplomatic appointments. All who 
had been Governors-General of India 
or British America, and all who had 
held for ten years any Colonial Gever- 
norships. The permanent civil scrvice 
should also be represented ; all should 
be senators who tad filled, during ten 
years, the important offices of Under- 
Secretary to the Treasury, permanent 
Under-Secretary of State, or any others 
equally high and responsible. If, along 
with the persons thus qualified by 
practical od senate in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, any representa- 
tion of ihe speculative class were to be 
included—a thing in itself desiyable— 
it would be worth consideration whe- 
ther certain professorships, in certain 
national institutions, after a tenure ef a 
few years, might confer a seat in the 
Senate. Mere scientific and literary 
eminence are too indefinite and disput- 
able: they imply a power of selection, 
whereas the other qualifications speak 
for themselves; if the writings by which 
reputation has been gained are uncon- 
nected with politics, they are no evi- 
dence of the special qualities required, 
while if political, they would enable 
wuccessive Ministries to deluge the 
House with party tools. 

The historical antecedents of Eng- 
land render it all but certain, that un- 
Jess in the improbable case of a violent 
subversion of the existing Constitution, 
any second Chamber which could pos- 
kibly exist would have to be built on 
the foundation of the House of Lords. 
it is out of the question to think 
practically of abolishing that assembly, 
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to replace it by such a Senate aa I 
have sketched, or by any other; but 
there might not be the same insupera- 
ble difficulty in aggreyating the classes 
or categories just spoken of to the ex- 
isting body, in the character of Peers 
for life. An ulterior, and perhaps, on 
this supposition, a necessary step, 
might be, that the hereditary peerage 
should be present in the gee by 
their representatives instead of per- 
sonally : a practice already established 
in the case of the Scotch and Irisk 
Peers, and which the mere multiplica- 
tion of the order will probably at some 
time or other render inevitable. An 
easy adaptation of Mr. Hare's plan 
woulc prevent the representative Peers 
from representing exclusively the party 
which has the majority in the Pee 
age. If, for example, one representa- 
tive were allowed for every ten peers, 
any ten might be admitted to choose a 
representative, and the peers might be 
free to group themselves for that pur- 
pose as they pleased. The election 
might be thus conducted: All peers 
who were candidates for the represen- 
tation of their order should be required 
to declare themselves such, and enter 
their names in a list. A day and 
place should be appointed at which 
peers desirous of voting should be pre- 
sent, either in person, or, in the usual 
arliamentary manner, by their proxies. 
I'he votes should be taken, each peer 
voting for only one. Every sandidets 
who had as many as ten votes should 
be declared elected. If any one had 
wore, all but ten should be allowed to 
withdraw their votes, or ten of the 
number should be selected by lot. 
These ten would form his constituenc 
and the remainder of his voters would 
be set free to give their votes over 
again for some one else. ‘This pro- 
cess should be repeated until (so far ag 
possible) every peer present either per- 
sonally or by proxy was represented. 
When a number less than ten remained 
over, if amounting to five they might 
still be allowed to agree on a represen- 
tative; if fewer than five, their votes 
must be lost, or they might be per- 
mitted to record them in favour of 
' somebody already elected. With this 
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mconsiderable exception, every repre- 
sentative peer would represent ten 
members of the peerage, all of whom 
had not only voted for him, but selected 
him as the one, among all open to 
their choice, by whom they were most 
desirous to be represented. Asa com- 
pensation to the Peers who were not 
chosen representatives of their order, 
they should be eligible to the House of 
Commons; a justice now refused to 
Scotch Peers, and to Irish Peers in their 
own part of the kingdom, while the re- 
presentation in the House of Lords of 
any but the most numerous party in 
the Peerage is denied equally to both. 
The mode of composing a Senate, 
which has been here advocated, not 
only seems the best in itself, but is that 
for which historical precedent, and ac- 
tual brilliant success, can to the 
atest extent be pleaded. It is not, 
owever, the only feasible plan that 
might be proposed. Another possible 
mode of forming a Second Chamber, 
would be to have it elected by the 
First; subject to the restriction, that 
dhey should not nominate any of their 
own members. Such an assembly, 
emanating like the American Senate 
from popular choice, only once removed, 


would not be considered to clash with 
democratic institutions, and would pro- 
bably acquire considerable fe a 
influence. From the mode of its 
nomination it would be peculiarly un- 
likely to excite the jealousy of, or to 
come into any hostile collision with, 
the popular House. It would, more- 
over, (due provision being made for the 
representation of the minority,) be al- 
most sure to be well composed, and to 
comprise many of that class of highly 
capable men, who, either from accident 
or for want of showy qualities, had been 
unwilling to seek, or unable to obtain, 
the suffrages of a popular constituency. 

The best constitution of a Second 
Chamber, is that which embodies the 
Meat number of elements exempt 
rom the class interests and prejudices 
of the majority, but having in them- 
selves nothing offensive to democratic 
fecling. I repeat, however, that the 
main reliance for tempering the ascen- 
dancy of the majority cannot be placed 
in a Second Chamber of any kind. Tho 
character of a representative govern- 
ment is fixed by the constitution of the 
popular House. Compared with this, 
all other questions relating to the form 
of government are insignificant. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


OF THE EXECUTIVE IN A REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


Ir would be out of place, in this trea- 
tise, to discuss the question into what 
departments or branches the executive 
business of government may most con- 
reniently be divided. In this respect 
the exigencies of different governments 
are different; and there is little pro- 
bability that any great mistake will be 
wade in the classilication of the duties, 
when men are willing to begin at the 
beginning, and do not hold themselves 
bound by the series of accidents which, 
in an old government like ours, has 
produced the existing division of the 
public business. It may be sufficient 
to say, that the classification of func- 


tionaries should correspond to that of 
subjects, and that there should not be 
several departments independent of one 
another, to superintend «ifferent parts 
of the same natural whole ; as in our 
own military administration down to a 
recent period, and in a less degree even 
at present. Where the object to be at- 
tained is single (such as that of having 
an efficient army), the authority com- 
missioned to attend to it should be 
single likewise. ‘The entire aggregate 
of means provided for one end, should 
be under one and the same control and 
responsibility. If they are divided 
among independent authorities, the 
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means, with each of those authorities, 
become ends, and it is the business of 
nobody except the head of the Govern- 
ment, who is probably without the ap- 
propriate departmental experience, to 
take care of the real end. The dif- 
ferent classes of meaas are not com- 
bined and adapted to one another un- 
der the guidance of any leading idea ; 
and while every department pushes 
forward its own requirements, regard- 
less of those of the rest, the purpose of 
the work is perpetually sacrificed to 
the work itself. 

As a general rule, every executive 
function, whether superior or subordi- 
nate, should be the appointed duty of 
some given sadividaal It should be 
apparent to all the world, who did 
everything, and through whose default 
anything was left undone. Responsi- 
bility is null, when nobody knows who 
is responsible. Nor, even when real, 
can it be divided without being weak- 
ened. To maintain it at its highest, 
there must be one person who receives 
the whole praise of what is well done, the 
whole blame of what ie ill. There are, 
however, two modes of sharing responsi- 
bility: by one it is only enfeebled, by 
the other, absolutely destroyed, It is 
enfecbled, when the concurrence of more 
than one functionary is required to the 
same act. Each one among them has 
still a real responsibility ; if a wrong 
has been done, none of them can say 
he did not do it; he is as much a par- 
ticipaut, as an accomplice is Im an 
offence: if there has been legal crimi- 
nality they may all be punished 
legally, and their punishment needs 
not be less severe than if there had 
been only one person concerned. But 
it is not so with the penalties, any 
more than with the rewards, of opinion : 
these are always diminished by being 
shared. Where there has been no defi- 
nite legal offence, no corruption or 
malversation, only an error or an im- 
prudence, or what may pass for such, 
every participator has an excuse to 
himself and to the world, in the fact 
that other persons are jointly involved 
with him. There is hardly anything, 
even to pecuniary dishonesty, for 


almost absolved, if those whose duty it 
was to resist and remonstrate have 
failed to do it, still more if they have 
given a formal assent. 

In this case, however, though re- 
sponsibility is weakened, there still is 
responsibility : every one of those im- 
plicated has in his individual capacity 
assented to, and joined in, the act. 
Things are much worse when the act 
itself is only that of a majority—a 
Board, deliberating with closed doors, 
nobody knowing, or, except in some 
extreme case, being ever likely to 
know, whether an individual mem)er 
voted for the act or against it. Re 
sponsibility in this case is a mere 
name. “Boards,” it is happily said 
by Bentham, “are screens.” What 
“the Board” does is the act of nobody ; 
and nobody can be made to answer for 
it. The Board suffers, even in reputa- 
tion, only in its collective character ; 
and no individual member feels this, 
further than his disposition leads him 
to identify his own estimation with that 
of the body—a {ccling often very strong 
when the body is a permanent one, 
and he is wedded to it for better for 
worse ; but the fluctuations of a modern 
official career give no time for the 
formation of such an esprit de corps ; 
which, if it exists at all, exists only in the 
obscure ranks of the permanent subordi- 
nates. Boards, therefore, are not a fit in- 
strument forexecutive business ; and are 
only admissible in it, when, for other 
reasons, to give full discretionary power 
oo a single minister would be worse. 

On the other hand, it is also a 
maxim of experience, that in the mu!- 
titude of counsellors there is wisdom ; 
and that a man scldom judges right, 
even in his own concerns, still less in 
those of the public, when he makes 
habitual use of no knowledge but his 
own, or that of some single adviser. 
There ig no necessary incompatibility 
between this principle and the other. 
It is easy to give the effective power, 
and the full responsibility, to one, pro- 
viding him when necessary with 
advisers, each of whom is responsible 
only for the opinion he gives. 

Th general, the head of a depart. 


which meu will not feel themselves | mert of the executive government is a 
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mere politician. He ma 
politician, and a man of merit; and 
unless this is usually the case, the go- 
vernment is bad. But his general 
capacity, and the knowledge he ought 
to possess of the general interests of 
the country, will not, unless by occa- 
sional accident, be accompamied by 
adequate, and what may be called 
professional, knowledge of the depart- 
ment over which he is called to pre- 
side. Professional advisers must there- 
fore be provided for him. Wherever 
mere experience and attainments are 
sufficient—wherever the qualities re- 
quired in a professional adviser ma 

possibly be united in a single well: 
selected individual (as in the case, for 
example, of a law officer), one such 
person for general purposes, and a 
staff of clerks to supply knowledge of 
details, meet the demands of the case. 
But, more frequently, it is not suff- 
cient that the minister should consult 
some one competent person, and, when 
himself not conversant with the sub- 
ject, act implicitly on that person’s 
advice. It is often necessary that he 
should, not only occasionally but 
habitually, listen to a variety of opi- 
nions, and inform his judgment by 
the discussions among a body of 
advisers. This, for example, is em- 
phatically necessary in military and 
naval affairs. The militar ant naval 
ministers, therefore, med probably 
several others, should be provided 
with a Council, composed, at Teast in 
those two departments, of able ang 
experienced professional men. As a 
means of obtaining the best men for 
the purpose under every change of 
administration, they ought to be per- 
manent: by which I mean, that the 

ought not, like the Lords of the Admi- 
raity, to be expected to resign with 
the ministry by whom they were a 

pointed : but it is a good rule that all 
who hold high appointments to which 
they have risen by selection, and not 
by the ordinary course of promotion, 
should retain their office only for a 
fixed term, unless reappointed ; as is 
now the rule with Staff appointments 
in the British army. This rule ren- 
ders appontments somewhat less 
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vision for life, and at the same time 
affords a means, without affront to any 
one, of getting rid of those who are least 
worth keeping, and bringing in aaa 
flesgieiis persons of ah standing, 
or whom there wight never be room 
if death vacancies, or voluntary resig: 
nations, were waited for. 

The Councils should be consultative 
merely, in this sense, that the ultimate 
decision should rest undividedly with 
the minister himself: but neither 
ought they to be looked upon, or to 
] 2 upon themselves, as ciphers, or as 
capable of being reduced to such af 
his pleasure. The advisers attached 
to a powerful and ie self-willea 
man, ought to be placed under con. 
ditions which make it impossible for 
them, without discredit, not to express 
an opinion, and impossible for him not 
to listen to and consider their recom- 
mendations, whether he adopts them 
or not. The relation which ought to 
exist between a chief and this descri 
tion of advisers is very accurately hit 
by the constitution of the Council of 
the Governor-General and those of the 
different Presidencies in India. These 
Councils are composed of persons who 
have frofessional knowledge of Indian 
affairs, which the Governor-General 
ang Governors usually lack, and which 
it would not be desirable to requiro of 
them. As a rule, every member of 
Council is expected to give an opi- 
nion, which is of course very often a 
simple acquiescence: but if there is a 
difference of sentiment, it is at the 
option of every member, and is the 
invariable practice, to record the 
reasons of his opinion: the Governor 
Genera], or Governor, doing the same, 
In ordinary cases the decision is ac- 
cording to the sense of the majority; 
the Council, therefore, has a substan- 
tial part in the government : but if the 
Governor-General, or Governor, thinks 
fit, he may set aside even their unani- 
mous opinion, recording his reasons, 
The result is, that the chief is indi 
vidually and effectively responsible far 
every act of the Government. The 
members of Council have only the re- 
sponsibility of advisers; but it is 
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always known, from documents capa- 
ble of being produced, and which if 
called for by Parliament or public opi- 
nion always are produced, what each 
has advised, and what reasons he gave 
for his advice: while, from their dig- 
nified position, and ogtensible partici- 
aes in all acts of government, they 

ave nearly as strong motives to 
apply themselves to the public busi- 
ness, and to form and express a well- 
considered opinion on every part of it, 
as if the whole responsibility rested 
with themselves. 

This mode of conducting the highest 
class of administrative business is 
one of the most successful instances 
of the adaptation of means to ends, 
which political history, not hitherto 
very prolific in works of skill and con- 
trivance, has yet to show. It is one 
of the acquisitions with which the art 
of politics has been enriched by the 
experience of the East India Com- 
pany’s rule; and, like most of the 
other wise contrivances by which 
India has been preserved to this coun- 
try, and an amount of good govern- 
ment produced which is truly wonder- 
ful considering the circumstances and 
the materials, it is probably destined 
to perish in the general holécaust 
which the traditions of Indian govern- 
ment seem fated to undergo, since 
they have been placed at the mercy of 
public ignorance, and the presumptu- 
ous vanity of political men. Already 
an outcry is raised for abolishing the 
Councils, as a superfluous and expen- 
sive clog on the wheels of government: 
while the clamour has long been 
urgent, and is daily obtaining more 
countenance in the highest quarters, 
for the abrogation of the professional 
civil service, which breeds the men 
that compose the Councils, and the 
existence of which is the sole guarantee 
for their being of any value. 


A most important principle of good 
government in a popular constitution, 
is that no executive functionaries 
should be appointed by popular elec- 
tion: neither by the votes of the 
people themselves, nor by those of 
their representatives. The entire 
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business of government is skilled em- 
po the qualifications for the 

ischarge of it are of that special and 
professional kind, which cannot be 
properly judged of except by persons 
who have themselves some share of 
those qualifications, or some practical 
experience of them. The business of 
finding the fittest persons to fill public 
employments — not merely selecting 
the best who offer, but looking out for 
the absolutely best, and taking note of 
all fit persons who are met with, that 
they may be found when wanted—is 
very laborious, and requires a delicate 
as well as highly conscientious dis- 
cernment; and as there is no public 
duty which is in general so badly per 
formed, so there is none for which it 
is of greater importance to enforce the 
utmost practicable amount of personal 
responsibility, by imposing 1t as a 
special obligation on high function- 
aries in the several departments. All 
subordinate public officers who are not 
appointed by some mode of public 
competition, should be selected on the 
direct responsibility of the minister 
under whom they serve. The minis- 
ters, all but the chief, will naturally 
be selected by the chief; and the chief 
himself, though really designated by 
Parliament, should be, in a regal go- 
vernment, officially appointed by the 
Crown. The functionary who appoints 
should be the sole person empowered 
to remove any subordinate officer who 
is liable to removal; which the far 

eater number ought not to be, ex- 
cept for personal misconduct ; since it 
would be vain to expect that the body 
of persons by whom the whole detail 
of the public business is transacted, 
and whose qualifications are aaa 
of much more importance to the public 
than those of the minister himself, will 
devote themselves to their profession, 
and acquire the knowledge and skili 
on ahich the minister must often place 
entire dependence, if they are liable 
at any moment to be turned adrift for 
no fault, that the minister may gratify 
himself, or promote his political inte- 
rest, by appointing somebody else. 

To the principle which condemns the 
appointment of executive officers bv 
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popular saffrage, ought the chief of the 
executive, in a republican government, 
to be an exception? Is it a good rule, 
which, in the American constitution, 
provides for the election of the Presi- 
dent once in every four years by the 
entire people? ‘The question is not 
free from difliculty. There is unques- 
tionably some advantage, in a country 
like America, where no apprehension 
needs be entertained of a coup d'état, 
in making the chief minister constitu- 
tionally independent of the legislative 
body, and rendering the two great 
branches of the government, while 
equally popular both in their origin 
and in their responsibility, an effective 
check on one another. ‘The plan is in 
accordance with that sedulous avoid- 
ance of the concentration of great 
masses of power in the same hands, 
which is a marked characteristic of the 
American Federal Constitution. But 
the advantage, in this instance, is pur- 
chased at a price above all reasonable 
estimate of its value. It scems far 
better that the chief magistrate in a 
republic should be appointed avowedly, 
as the chief minister in a constitutional 
monarchy is virtually, by the represen- 
tative body. In the first place, he is 
certain, when thus appointed, to be a 
more eminent man. ‘lhe party which 
has the majority in Parliament would 
then, as a rule, appoint its own leader; 
who is always one of the foremost, and 
often the very foremost person in poli- 
tical life: while the President of the 
United States, since the last survivgr 
of the founders of the republic disap- 
peared from the scene, is slinest always 
either an obscure man, or one who has 
gained any reputation he may possess 
in some other field than politics. And 
this, as I have before observed, is no 
accident, but the natural effect of the 
situation. The eminent men of a party, 
in an election extending to the whole 
country, are never its most available 
candidates. All eminent men have 
made personal enemies, or have done 
something, or at the lowest professed 
some opinion, obnoxious to some local 
or other considerable division of the 
community, and likely to tell with 
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whereas a man without antecedents, of 
whom nothing is known but that he 
professes the creed of the party, ia 
readily voted for by its entire strength. 
Another important consideration is the 
great mischief of unintermitted elecs 
tioneering. Wen the highest dignity 
in the State 1s to be pontered by 
popular election once in every few 
years, the whole intervening time is 
spent in what is virtually a canvass. 
President, ministers, chiefs of parties, 
and their followers, are all elec- 
tioncerers: the whole community is 
kept intent on the mere personalitics 
of politics, and every public question 
is diactaned and decided with less re- 
ference to its merits than to its ex- 
pected bearing on the presidential elec- 
tion. Ifa system had been devised to 
make party spirit the ruling principle 
of action in all public affairs, and create 
an inducement not only to make every 
question a party question, but to raise 
questions for the purpose of founding 
pees upon them, it would have been 

ifficult to contrive any means better 
adapted to the purpose. 

1 will not aflirm that it wonld at all 
times and places be desirable, that the 
head of the exccutive should he so com- 
pletefy dependent upon the votes of a 
representative assembly as the Prime 
ea ig in England, and is without 
inconvenience. If it were thought best 
to avoid this, he might, though ap 
pointed by Parliament, hold his office 
for a fixed period, independent of a 
parliamentary vote: which would be 
the American system, minus the popular 
election und its evils. There is another 
mode of giving the head of the admia- 
istration as much independence of the 
legislature, agis at all compatible with 
the essentials of free government. He 
never could be unduly dependent on a 
vote of Parliament, if he had, as the 
British prime minister practically has, 
the power to dissolve the House and 
appeal to the people: if instead of be- 
ing turned out of office by a hostile 
vote, he could only be reduced by it to 
the alternative of. resignation or disso- 
lution. The power of dissolving Par 
liament is one which I think it desirable 


fatal effect upon the number of votes ; | he should possess, even under the system 
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by which his own tenure of office is se- 
cured to him for a fixed period. There 
ought not to be any possibility of that 
deadlock in politics, which would ensue 
on a quarrel breaking out between 4 
President and an Assembly, neither of 
whom, during an interwal which might 
amount to years, would have any legal 
means of ridding itself of the other. 
To get through such a period without 
a coup d’état being attempted, on 
either side or on both, requires such a 
combination of the love of liberty and 
the habit of self-restraint, as very few 
nations have yet shown themselves 
capable of : ak though this extremity 
were avoided, to expect that the two 
authorities would not paralyse each 
other's operations, is to suppose that 
the political life of the country will 
always be pervaded by a spirit of 
mutual forbearance and compromise, 
imperturbable by the passions and ex- 
citements of the keenest party strug- 
gles. Such a spirit may exist, but 
even where it does, there is imprudence 
in trying it too far. 

Other reasons make it desirable that 
some power in the state (which can 
only be the executive) should have the 
liberty of at any time, and at discretion, 
calling a new parliament. When there 
is a real doubt which of two contend- 
ing parties has the strongest following, 
it 1s important that there should exist 
a constitutional means of immediately 
igen the point, and setting it at rest. 
No other political topic has a chance 
of being properly attended to while 
this is undecided : and such an interval 
is mostly an interregnum for purposes 
of legislative or administrative improve- 
ment; neither party having sufficient 
confidence in its strength, to attempt 
things likely to promote opposition in 
any quarter that has either direct or 
indirect influence in the pending 
straggie. 

I have not taken account of the case 
in which the vast power centralized in 
the chief magistrate, and the insuffi- 
cient attachment of the mass of the 
people to free institutions, give him ao 
chance of success in an attempt to sub- 
vert the Constitution, and usurp sove- 
reign power. Where guch peril exists, 
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no first magistrate in admissibls whom 
the Parliament cannot, by a single 
vote, reduce to & private station. In 
a state of things holding out any en 
couragement to that most audacious 
and profligate of all breaches of trust, 
even this entireness of constitutiona 
dependence is but a weak protection. 
Of all officers of government, those 
in whose appointment any participa- 
tion of popular suffrage is the most 
abiccticin ble: are judicial officers. 
While there are no functionaries whose 
ce and professional apeanesons 
the popular judgment is less fitted to 
estimate, there are none in whose case 
absolute impartiality, and freedom from 
connexion with politicians or sections 
of politicians, are of anything like equal 
importance. Some thinkers, amon 
others Mr. Bentham, have been of opi- 
nion that, although it is better that 
judges should not be appointed by 
popular election, the people of their 
district ought to have the power, after 
sufficient experience, of removing them 
from their trust. It cannot be denied 
that the irremovability of any public 
officer, to whom great interests are en- 
trusted, is in itself an evil. It is far 
from desirable that there should be no 
means of getting rid of a bad or incom- 
etent judge, unless for such miscon- 
duet as he can be made to answer for 
in a criminal court; and that a func- 
tionary on whom so much depends, 
should have the feeling of being free 
from responsibility except to opinion 
agd his own conscience. The question 
however is, whether in the peculiar 
position of a judge, and supposing that 
all practicable securities have been 
taken for an honest appointment, irre 
sponsibility, except to his own and the 
Seba conscience, has not on the whole, 
ess tendency to pervert his conduct, 
than responsibility to the government, 
or to a popular vote. Experience has 
long decided this point in the affirma- 
tive, as regards responsibility to the 
executive ; and the case is quite equally 
strong when the responsibility sought 
to be enforced is to the suftrages of 
electors. Among the good qualities of 
& popular specs those peculiarly 
incumbent upon a judge, calmness and 
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impartiality, are not numbered. Hap- 
pily, in that intervention of popular 
nitiaue which is essential to freedom, 
they are not the qualities required. 
Even the quality of justice, though 
necessary to all human beings, and 
therefore to all electors, is not the in- 
ducement which decides any popular 
election. Justice and impartiality are 
as little wanted for electing a member 
of parliament, as they can be in any 
transaction of men. ‘The electors have 
not to award something which either 
candidate has a nght to, nor to pass 
judgment on the general merits of the 
competitors, but to declare which of 
them has most of their personal confi- 
dence, or best represents their political 
convictions. A judge is bound to treat 
his political friend, or the person best 
known to him, exactly as he treats 
other people ; but it would be a breach 
of duty as well as an absurdity if an 
elector did so. No argument can be 
grounded on the beneficial effect pro- 
duced on judges, as on all other func- 
tionaries, by the moral jurisdiction of 
opinion ; for even in this respect, that 
which really exercises a useful -ontrol 
over the proceedings of a judge, when 
fit for the judicial office, is not (except 
sometimes in political cases) the opinion 
of the community generally, but that 
of the only public by whom fie conduct 
or qualifications can be duly estimated, 
the bar of his own court. I must not 
be understood to say that the partici- 
pation of the general public in the ad- 
ministration of justice is of no impog- 
ance; itis of the greatest: but in what 
manner? By the actual discharge of 
a part of the judicial office, in the 
capacity of jurymen. This is one of 
the few cases in politics, in which it 
is better that the people should act 
directly and personally than through 
their representatives , baits almost the 
only case in which the crrors that a 
person exercising authority may com- 
mit, can be better borne than the con- 
sequences of making him responsible 
for them. Ifa judge could be removed 
from office by a popular vote, whoever 
was desirous of supplanting him would 
make capital for that purpose out of 
ali his judicial decisions ; would carry | 
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all of them, as far as he found practic- 
able, by irregular appeal before a public 
ae wholly incompetent, for want 
of having heard the case, or from hav- 
ing heard it without either the pre- 
cautions or the impartiality belonging 
to a judicial hearing; would play upon 
popular passion and prejudice where 
they existed, and take pains to arouse 
them where they did not. And in this, 
if the case were interesting, and he 
took sufficient trouble, he would infal- 
libly be successful, unless the judge or 
his friends descended into the arena, 
and made equally powerful appeals on 
the other side. Judges would end by 
feeling that they risked their office 
upon every decision they gave in a 
case susceptible of general interest, 
and that it was loss essential fur them 
to consider what decision was just, 
than what would be most applauded by 
the public, or would least admit of in- 
sidiou8 misrepresentation. The prac- 
tice introduced by some of the new ur 
revised State Constitutions in America, 
of submitting judicial officers to perio- 
dical popular re-clection, will be found, 
I anpeciend to be one of the most 
dangerous errors cver yet committed 
by democracy: and, were it not that 
the pence! good sense which never 
totally deserts the people of the United 
Spates, is said to be ee & re- 
action, likely in no long time to lead to 
the retractation of the error, it might 
with reason be regarded as the first 
great downward step in the degene- 
ration of modern democratic govern- 
ment.* 


With regard to that large and im. 


* T have been informed, however, that in 
the States which have made their judges 
elective, the choice is not really made by the 
people, but by the leaders of parties; no 
elector ever thinking of voting for any one 
but the party candidate: and that, in consc- 
quence, the person elected is usually in effect 
the same who would have been appointed to 
the office by the President or by the Gover- 
nor of the State. Thus one bad practice 
limits and corrects another; and the habit 
of voting en masse under a party banner, 
which is so full of evil In all cases in which 
the function of electing is rightly vested in 
the people, tends to alleviate a still greater 
mischief in a case where the officer to be 
elected is one who ought to be chosen not by 
the people but for them, 
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portant body which constitutes the 
permanent strength of the public ser- 
vice, those who do not change with 
changes of politics, but remain, to aid 
every minister by their experience 
and traditions, inform him by their 
knowledge of business and conduct 
official details under his general control ; 
those, in short, who form the class of pro- 
fessional public servants, entering their 
profession as others do while young, in 
the hope of rising progressively to its 
higher grades as they advance in life ; 
it is evidently inadmissible that these 
should be liable to be turned out, and 
deprived of the whole benefit of their 
previous service, except for positive, 
proved, and serious misconduct. Not, 
of course, such delinquency only as 
makes them amenable to the law; but 
voluntary neglect of duty, or conduct 
implying untrustworthiness for the 
purposes for which their trust is given 
them. Since, therefore, unless in case 
of personal culpability, there is no way 
of getting rid of them except by quar- 
tering thei on the public as pen- 
sioners, it is of the greatest importance 
that the appointments should be well 
made in the first instance; and it re- 
mains to be considered, by what mode 
of appointment this purpose can“best 
be attained. 

In making first appointments, little 
danger is to be apprehended from want 
of special skill and knowledge in the 
choosers, but much from partiality, and 
private or political interest. Being, 
as arule, appointed at the commence- 
ment of manhood, not as having learnt, 
but in order that they may Icarn, 
their profession, the only thing by 
which the best candidates can be dis- 
criminated, is proficiency in the ordi- 
nary branches of liberal education : and 
this can be ascertained without diffi- 
culty, provided there be the equiee 
pains and the requisite impartiality in 
those who are appointed to inquire into 
it. Neither the one nor the other can 
reasonably be pa ae from a minis- 
ter; who must rely wholly on recom- 
mendations, and however disinterested 
as to his personal wishes, never will be 
proof against the solicitations of persons 
who have the power of influencing his 
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own election, or whose political ad 
herence is imgortant to the ministry 
to which he belongs. These con- 
siderations have introduced the prac. 
tice of submitting all candidates for 
first appointments to a public exami- 
nation, conducted by persons not en- 
gaged in politics, and of the same 
class and quality with the examiners 
for honours at the Universities. This 
would probably be the best plan under 
any system; and under our parlia- 
mentary government it is the only one 
which affords a chance, I do not say of 
honest appointment, but even of ab- 
stinence from such as are manifestly 
and flagrantly profligate. 

It is also absolutely necessary that 
the examinations should be competi- 
tive, and the appointments given to 
those who are most successful. A mere 
pass examination never, in the long 
run, does more than exclude absolute 
dunces. When the question, in the 
mind of an examiner, lics between 
blighting the prospects of an individual, 
and neglecting a duty to the public 
which, in the particular instance, 
seldom appears of first-rate import- 
ance ; a when he is sure to be 
bitterly reproached for doing the first, 
while in general no one will either 
know or care whether he has done the 
latter; the balance, unless he is a 
man of very unusual stamp, inclines to 
the side of good nature. A relaxation 
in one instance establishes a claim to 
it in others, which every repetition of 
indulgence makes it more difficult to 
resist; each of these in succession 
becomes a precedent for more, until 
the andanl of proficiency sinks gra- 
dually to something almost contempt- 
ble. Examinations for degrees at the 
two great Universities have generally 
been as slender in their requirements, 
as those for honours are trying and 
serious. Where there is no induce- 
ment to exceed a certain minimum, the 
minimum comes to be the maximum : 
it becomes the general practice not to 
aim at more, and as in everything 
there are some who do not attain all 
they aim at, however low the standard 
may be pitched there are alwaya 
several who fall short of 1t. When, on 
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the contrary, the appointments are 
given to those, among a great number 
of candidates, who most distinguish 
themselves, and where the successful 
competitors are classed in order of 
menit, not only each is stimulated to do 
his very utmost, but the influence is 
felt in every place of liberal education 
‘hroughout the country. It becomes 
with every schoolmaster an object of 
ambition, and an avenue to success, to 
have furnished pupils who have gained 
a high place in these competitions ; and 
there is hardly any other mode in 
which the State can do so much to 
raise the quality of educational institu- 
tions throughout the country. Though 
the piinciple of competitive examina- 
tions for public employment is of such 
recent introduction in this country, and 
is still so imperiectly carried out, the 
Indian service being as yet nearly the 
only case in which it exists in its com- 
leteness, a sensible effect has already 
tenia to be produced on the places of 
middle-class education ; notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties which the panone 
has encountered from the disgracefully 
low existing state of education in the 
country, which these very examina- 
tions have brought into strong ee 
So contemptible has the standard of 
acquirement been found to be, among 
the youths who obtain the nomination 
from the minister, which entitles them 
to offer themselves as candidates, that 
the competition of such candidates pro- 
duces almost a poorer result, than 
would be obtained from @ mere pags 
examination; for no one would t i 
of fixing the conditions of a pass 
examination 80 low, as is actually found 
sufficient to enable a young man to 
surpass his fellow-candidates. Ac- 
cordingly, it is said that successive 
years show on the whole a decline of 
attainments, less effort being made, 
because the results of former examina- 
tions have proved that the exertions 
then used were greater than would 
have been sufficient to attain the object. 
Partly from this decrease of effort, and 
partly because, even at the examina- 
tions which do not require a previous 
nomination, conscious ignorance re- 
duces the number of competitors to a 
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mere handful, it has so happened that 
though there have always en a few 
instances of great proficiency, the lower 
part of the list of successful candidates 
represents but a very moderate amount 
of acquirement; and we have it on the 
word of the Cognmissioners that nearly 
all who have been unsuccessful have 
owed their failure to ignorance not of 
the higher branches of instruction, 
but of its very humblest elemente— 
spelling and arithmetic. 

The outcries which continue to be 
made against these examinations, by 
some of the organs of opinion, are 
often, 1 regret to say, as jittle credit- 
able to the good faith as-to the good 
sense of the assailants. They proceed 
vartly by misrepresentation of the 
{ind of ignorance, which, as a matter 
of fact, actually leads to failure in the 
examinations ‘They quote with em- 
phasis the most recondite questions* 
which can be shown to have been ever 
asked, and make it appear as if unex- 
ceptionable answers to all those were 
made the sine quad non of success. 
Yet it has been repeated to satiety, 
that such questions are not put because 
it 1s expected of every one that he 
should answer them, but in order that 
who@ver is able to do ao may have the 
means of proving and availing himself 
y that portion of his knowledge. It is 

ot as a ground of rejection, but as an 
aii Gonal meni of success, that this 
opportunity is given. We are then 
asked whether the kind of knowledge 
supposed in this, that, or the other 
question, is calculated to be of any use 
to the candidate after he has attained 
his object. People differ greatly in 
opinion as to what knowledge is useful. 
There are persons in existence, and a 
late Foreign Secretary of State is one 
of them, who think English spelling a 
useless accomplishment in a_ diplo. 
matic attaché, or a clerk in a Govern- 
ment office. About one thing the ob- 


* Not always, however, the most recon- 
dite; for a late denouncer of competitive 
examination in the House of Commons had 
the naivetéto produce a set of almost ele- 
mentary questions in algebra, histury, and 
geography, as a proof of the exorbitant 
amount of high scientific attainmen} which 
the Commissiuners were so wild as to exact 
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jectors seem to be unanimous, that 
general mental cultivation is not useful 
in these employ ncnt whatever else 
may be so. If, however (as I pre- 
sume to think), it is usefal, or if any 
education at all is useful, it must be 
tested by the testa most likely to show 
whether the candidaté possesses it or 
not. To ascertain whether he has been 
well educated, he must be interrogated 
in the things which he is likely to know 
if he has been well educated, even 
though not directly pertinent to the 
work to which he is to be appointed. 
Will those who object to his being 
questioned in classics and mathe- 
mnatics, in a country where the only 
things regularly taught are classics 
and mathematics, tell us what they 
would have him questioned in? There 
scems, however, to be equal objection 
to examining him in these, and to 
examining him in anything but these. 
If the Commissioners--- anxious to open 
a door of admission to those who 
have not gone through the routine 
of a grammar school, or who make 
up for the smallness of their know- 
ledge of what is there taught, by 
greater knowledge of something else— 
allow marks to be gained by prolici- 
ency in any other subject of real 
utility, they are reproached for that 
too. Nothing will satisfy the objec- 
tors, but free admission of total m%- 
norance. 

We are triumphantly told, that 
neither Clive nor Wellington could 
have passed the test which is prescribed 
for an gee to an engineer cadet- 
ship. 8 if, because Clive and 
Wellington did not do what was not 
required of them, they could not have 
done it if it had been required. If it 
be only meant to inform us that it is 
possible to be a great general without 
these things, so it is without many 
other things which are very useful to 

at gencrals. Alexander the Great 
ad never heard of Vauban’s rules, nor 
could Julius Cesar speak French. 
We are next stormed that book- 
worms, a term which seems to be held 
applicable to whoever has the smallest 
tincture of book-knowledge, may not 
be good at bodily exercises, or have the 


habits of gentlemen. This in a 
common line of remark with dunces of 
condition; but whatever the dunces 
may think, they have no monopoly of 
either gentlemanly habits or bodil 
activity. Wherever these are needed, 
let them be inquired into, and sepa- 
rately provided for, not to the exclu- 
sion of mental qualifications, but in 
addition. Meanwhile, I am credibly 
informed, that in the Military Academy 
at Woolwich, the competition cadets 
are as superior to those admitted on 
the old system of nomination in these 
respects as in all others; that they 
learn even their drill more quickly; as 
indeed might be expected, for an in- 
telligent person learns all things sooner 
than a stupid one: and that in general 
demeanour they contrast so favourably 
with their predecessors, that the au- 
thorities of the institution are impatient 
for the day to arrive when the last re- 
mains of the old Jeaven shall have dis- 
appeared from the place. If this be 
so, and it is easy to ascertain whether 
it is so, it is to be hoped we shall soon 
have heard for the last time that ig- 
norance is & better qualification than 
knowledve, for the military, and @ for- 
tiort for every other, profession ; or 
that any one good caality. however 
little apparently connected with liberal 
education, is at all likely to be pro- 
moted by going without it. 

Though the first admission to 
government employment be decided by 
competitive examination, it would in 
most cases be impossible that subso- 
quent promotion should be so decided : 
and it seems proper that this should 
take place, as it usually does at pre- 
sent, on a mixed system of seniority 
and selection. Those whose duties 
are of a routine character should rise by 
seniority to the highest point to which 
duties merely of that description can 
carry them; while those to whom 
functions of particular trust, and re- 

uiring special capacity, are confided, 
should be selected from the body on the 
discretion of the chief of the office. 
And this selection will generally be 
made honestly by him, if the original 
appointments take place by open coin- 
petition: for under that system, his 
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establishment will generally consist of 
individuals to whom, but for the offi- 
cial connexion, he would have been a 
stranger. If among them there be any 
in whom he, or his political friends and 
supporters, take an interest, it will be 
but occasionally, and only when, to 
this advantage of connexion, is added, 
as far as the initiatory examination 
could test it, at least equality of real 
merit. And, except when dere is & 
very strong motive to job these ap 


11} 


pointments, there is always a strong 
one to appvuint the fittest person ; being 
the one who gives to his chief the 
most useful assistance, saves him most 
trouble, and helps most to build up 
that lagna for good management 
of public business, which necessarily 
and properly rounds to the credit of 
the minster, however much the quali- 
ties to which it is immediately owing 
may be thoge of his subordinates. 


CHAPTER XV. 


OP LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE BODIES, 


Ir is but a small portion of the public 
business of a country, which can be 
well done, or safely attempted, by the 
central authorities; and even in our 
own government, the least centralized 
in Europe, the legislative portion at 
least of the governing body busies itself 
far too much with local situies employ- 
ing the supreme power of the state in 
cutting small knots which there ought 
to be other and better means of unty- 
ing. ‘The enormous amount of private 
business which takes up the time of 
Parliament, and the thoughts of its in- 
dividual members, distracting theru 
from the proper occupations of the 
great council of the nation, is felt by 
all thinkers and observers as a serious 
evil, and what is worse, an increasing 
one. 

It would not be appropriate to the 
limited design of this treatise, to dis- 
cuss at large the great question, In no 
way peculiar to representative govern- 
ment, of the proper limits of govern- 
mental action. I have said elsewhere* 
what seemed to me most essential re- 
specting the principles by which the 
extent of that action ought to be deter- 
mined. Lut after subtracting from 
the functions performed by most Hu- 
ropean governments, those which ought 

* *On Liberty,’ concluding chapter ; and, 


at greater length, in the final chapter of 
» Priuciples of Political Economy.’ 


not to be undertaken by public authe 
rities at all, there still remains so grea 

and various an agyregate of duties 

that, if only on the principle ofsdivisio 

of labour, 1t ig indispensable to shar 

them between ret and jocal authe 
ritiea. Not only are separate execu 
tive officers required for purely loca! 
duties (an amount of separation which 
exists under all governments), but the 
popular control over those oflicers can 
only be advantageously exerted through 
axscparate organ. ‘Their original ap- 
paintment, the function of watching 
and checking them, the duty of pro- 
viding, or the discretion of withholdiag. 
the ka necessary for their opera- 
tions, should rest, not with the national 
Parliament or the national executive, 
but with the people of the locality. In 
some of the New England States these 
functions are still exercised directly b 

the assembled people; it ia said, wit 

better results than might be expected; 
and those highly educated communi- 
ties are go well satisfied with this pri. 
mitive mode of local government, that 
they have no desire to exchange it for 
the only representative system they 
are acquainted with, by which all mi- 
noritics are disfranchised. Such very 
peculiar circumstances, however, are 
required to make this arrangement 
work tolerably in practice, that re 
cuurse must yenerally be had to the 
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lan of representative sub- Parliaments 
or local affaires. ‘These exist in Eng- 
land, but very incompletely, and wit 
at irregularity and want of system: 
some other countrics much less po- 
ularly governed, their constitution is 
ar more rational. In England there 
has always been more liberty, but 
worse organization, while in other 
countries there is better organization, 
but less liberty. It is nece , then, 
that in addition to the national repre- 
sentation, there should be municipal 
and provincial representations: and 
the two questions which remain to be 
resolved are, how the local representa- 
tive bodics should be constituted, and 
what should be the extent of their 
functions. 

In considering these questions, two 
points require an equal degree of our 
attention : how the local business itself 
can be best done; and how its transac- 
tion can Le made most instrumental to 
the nourishment of public spirit and 
the development of intelligence. In 
ap earlicr part of this inquiry, I have 
dwelt in strong language — hardly 
any language is strong enough to ex- 
press the strength of my conviction— 
on the importance of that portion of 
the operation of free institutions, which 
may be called the public education of 
the citizens. Now, of this operation 
the local administrative institutibns 
are the chief instrument. Except by 
the part they may take as jurymen in 
the administration of justice, the mass 
of the population have very little op- 
portunity of sharing personally in the 
conduct of the gencral affairs of the 
community. Reading newspapers, and 
perhaps writing to thea public meet- 
ings, and solicitations of different sorts 
addressed to the political authorities, 
are the extent of the participation of 
private citizensin general politics, dur- 
ing the interval between one parlia- 
mentary election and another. Though 
it is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of these various liberties, both 
as securities for freedom and as means 
of general cultivation, the practice 
which they give is more in thinking 
than in action, and in thinking without 
the responsibilities of action; which 
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with most people amounts to littl 
more than passively receiving the 
thonghts of some one else. But in the 
case of local bodies, besides the func- 
tion of electing, many citizens in turn 
have the chance of being elected, and 
many, either by selection or by rotation, 
fill one or other of the numerous loca} 
executive offices. In these positions 
they have to act, for public intere 
as well as to think and to speak, an 
the thinking cannot all be done by 
roxy. It may be added, that these | 
ocal functions, not being in general 
sought by the higher ranks, carry down 
the important political education which 
they are the means of conferring, to a 
much lower grade in society. The 
mental discipline being thus a more 
important feature in local concerna 
than in the general affairs of the State, 
while there are not such vital interesta 
dependent on the quality of the admi- 
nistration, a greater weight may be 
given to the former consideration, and 
the latter admits much more frequently 
of being postponed to it, than in mat- 
ters of genera] leyixlation, and the 
conduct of imperial affairs. 

The proper constitution of local re- 
presentative bodies does not present 
much difficulty. ‘The principles which 
apply to it do not differ in any respect 
from those applicable to the nationa) 
representation. ‘The same obligation 
exists, as in the case of the more im- 
portant function, for making the bodies 
elective; and the same reasons operate 
os in that case, but with still greater 


‘torce, for giving them a widdy demo- 


cratic basis: the dangeis being less, 
and the advantages, in point of popular 
education and cultivation, in some re- 
spects even greater. As the principal 
duty of the local bodies consists of the 
imposition and expenditure of local 
taxation, the electoral franchise should 
vest in all who contribute to the local 
rates, to the exclusion of all who do 
not. I assume that there is no indirect 
taxation, no octroi duties, or that if 
there are, they are supplementary only; 
those on whom their himhen falls being 
also rated to a direct assessment. The 
representation of mincrities should \« 
provided for in the same manner as is 
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the national Parliament, and there are 
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_ cluding any one who it is thought 


the same strong reasons for plurality | would do discredit to the body, or, now 


of votes. Only, there is not 80 decisive | 
an objection, in the inferior as in the | 
higher body, to making the plural vot- | 
ing depend (as in some of the loca! 
elections of our own country) on a mere 
money qualification: for the honest and 
frugal dispensation of money furins so 
much larger a part of the busincas of | 
the local, than of the national body, 


that there is more justice as well as 
policy in allowing a greater propor- 
tional influence to those who have a 
larger money intercst at stake. 

In the most recently established of 
our local representative institutions, the 
Beards of Guardians, the justices of 
peace of the district sit ex officio along 
with the clected members, in number 
limited by law to a third of the whole. 
In the peculiar constitution of English 
suciety, | have no doubt of the bene- 
cial etlect of this provision. It se- 
cures the presence, in these bodies, of 
4 more educated class than it would 
perhaps be ape to attract thither 
op any other terms; and while the 
limitation in number of the ex officio 
members precludes them from ucquir- 
ing predominance by mere numerical | 
strength, they, as a virtual representa ; 
tion of another class, having sometimes 
a different interest from the rest, are a 
check upon the class interests of the 
farmers or petty shopkeepers who torm 
the bulk of the elected Guardians. A | 
similar commendation cannot be given | 
to the constitution of the only provin- | 
cial boards we possess, the Quarte 
Sessions, consisting of the justices of | 
peace alone, on whom, over and above | 
their judicial duties, some of the most — 
important parts of the administrative 
business of the country depend for their 
perfurmance. ‘The mode of formation | 
of these bodies 1s most anomalous, they 
being neither elected, nor, in any pro- | 
eS sense of the term, nominated, but | 

olding their important functions, like | 
the feudal lords to whom they sBuc- , 
ceeded, virtually by right of their acres: 
the appoiutment vested in the Crown | 


(or, speaking practically, in one of ! 
themselves, the Lord Lieutenant) being ; 


made use of only as a means of ex- |, 


aud then, one who is on the wrong side 
in politics. The institution is the moat 
aristocratic in principle which now re- 
maing in England; far more so than 
the House of Lorde for it grants public 
money and digpdses of important public 
interesta, not in conjunction with a po- 
pular assembly, but alone. It is clung 
to with proportionate tenacity by our 
aristocratic classes; but is obviously at 
variance with all the principles which 
are the foundation of representative 
government. Ina County heard: there 
18 not the same justification as in 
Boards of Guardians, for even an ad- 
mixture of er oficio with elected mem- 
bers: since the business of a county 
being on a sulliciently large scale to be 
an object of interest and attraction to 
country gentlemen, they would have 
no more difficulty in getting them. 
selves elected to the Board, than they 
have iu being returned to Parliament 
ag county members. 

In regard to the proper circum- 
Bcliption of the constituencies which 
elect the local representative bodics ; 
the principle which, when applied as 
ap exclusive and unbending ne to Par. 
lamestary representation, is inappro 
pliaie, bamely community of local in. 
terests, is here the only just and ap- 
pliable one. The very oljject of hav- 
ing a local representation, is in order 
that those who have any interest in 
common, which they do not share with 
th. general body of their country ien, 
nay manage that joint interest by 
themselves: and the purpose is contra 
dicted, if the distribution of the local 
cepresentation follows any other rule 
thap tho grouping of those joint inte 
rests. ‘There are local interests pecu- 
liar to every town, whether great or 
sinall, and common to all its inbabit- 
alts: every town, therefore, without 
distinction of size, ought to have — 
municipal council. It is equally ob- 
vious, that every town ought to have 
but one. ‘The different quarters of the 
same town have ecldom or never any 
material diversities of local interest; 
they all require to have the same things 
done, the same expenses incurred ; and. 
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except as to their churches, which it is 
probably desirable to leave under 
simply parochial management, the same 
arrangements may be made to serve 
for all Paving, lighting, water supply, 
drainage, port and market regulations, 
cannot without great waste and incon- 
venience be different for different quar- 
ters of the same town. The subdivi- 
sion of London into six or seven inde- 
pendent districts, each with its separate 
arrangements for loca] business (seve- 
ral of them without unity of adminis- 
tration even within themselves) pre- 
vents the possibility of consecutive or 
well regulated co-operation for common 
ebjects, precludes any uniform principle 
for the discharge of loca) duties, com- 
pels the general government to take 
things upon itself which would be best 
left to local authorities if there were 
any whose authority extended to the 
entire metropolis; and answers no pur- 
pose but to keep up the fantastical 
trappings of that union of modern job- 
bing and antiquated foppery, the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. 
Anothor equally important principle 
is, that in each local circumscription 
there should be but one elected body 
for all local business, not different 
bodies for different parts of it. *Divi- 
sion of labour does not mean, cutting 
up every business into minute frac- 
tions; 1t means the union of suth 
operations as are fit to be perfurmed 
by the same persons, and the separa- 
tion of such as can be better performed 
by different persons. ‘The executive 
dutios of the locality do indeed require 
to be divided into departments, for the 
pame reason as those of the state ; be- 
eause they are of diverse kinds, each 
requiring knowledge peculiar to itself, 
an needing, for its das rformance, 
the undivided attention of a specially 
ualified functionary. But the reasons 
r subdivision which apply to the 
execution, do not apply to the control. 
The business of the elective body is 
not to do the work, but to see that it 
ia properly done, and that nothing 
necessary is left undone. This tunc- 
tion can be fulfilled for all departments 
by the same superintending body ; 
en) by a collective and comprehensive 
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far better than by a ininute and micro 
scopic view, It is ag absurd in public 
affairs as it would be in private, that 
every workman should be looked after 
by @ superintendent to himself. The 

overnment of the Crown consists of 
many departments, and there are many 
ministers to conduct them, but those 
Ininisters have not a Parliament apiece 
to keep them to their duty. The 
local libs the national purliament, has 
for its proper business to consider the 
interest of the lucality as a whole, 
composed of parts all of which must 
be adapted to one another, and at- 
tended to in the order and ratio of 
their importance. ‘There is another 
very weighty reason for uniting the 
contiol of all the business of a locality 
under one body. The greatest imper- 
fection of popular local institutions, 
and the chit cause of the tailure 
which so often attends them, is the 


, low calibre of the men by whom they 


are almost always carried on. That 
these should be of a very miscellancous 
character is, indeed, part of the useful 
ness of the institution ; it is that cir- 
cumstance chictly which renders it a 


| school of political capacity and general 


intelligence. But a school supposes 
teachers as well as scholara: the 
utility of the instruction greatly de- 
ends on its bringing inferior minds 
into contact with superior, a contact 
which in the ordinary course of life is 
ultogether exceptional, and the want 
of which contributes more than any- 
cee else to keep the generality of 
thankind on one level of contented 
ignorance. ‘The school, moreover, is 
worthless, aud a school of evil instead 
of good, if through the want of due 
surveillance, and of the presence with- 
in itself of a higher order of characters, 
the action of the body is allowed, as it 
so often 1s, to degenerate into an 
equally unscrupulous and stupid pur- 
suit of the selt-interest of its members, 
Now it is quite hopeless to induce per- 
sons of a high class, either socially or 
intellectually, to take a share of local 


administration in a corner by piece- 
mea], as members of a Paving Board 
er a Drainage Commission. The 


entire local business of their town is 
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pot more than a aufficient object, to 
induce men whose tastes incline them 
and whose knowledge qualifies them 
for national affairs, to become members 
of a mere local body, and devote to it 
the time and study which are neces 
sary to render their presence anything 
more than a screen for the jobbing of 
inferior persons under the shelter of 
their responsibility. A mere Doard of 
Works, though it comprehend the en-. 
tire metropolis, is sure to be composed 
of the same class of persons as the 
vestries of the London panshes; nor is 
it practicable, or even desirable, that 
such should not form the majority; 
Lut it is important for every purpose 
which local bodies are designed to 
serve, whether it be the enlhghtened 
and honest performance of their special 
dutics, or the cultivation of the poli- 
tical intelligence of the nation, that 
every such y should contain a por- 
tion of the very best minds of the 
locality: who are thus brought int: 
po contact, of the inost useful 
ind, with minds of a lower grade, re- 
ceiving from them what local or pro- 
fessional knowledge they have to give, 
and in return inspiring them with a 
ortion of their own more enlarged 
ideas, and higher and more enlightened 
purposes. 

A mere village has no claim toa 
municipal representation. By a vil- 
lage J mean a place whose inhabitants 
are not: markedly distinguished by oc- 
cupaticn or social relations from those 
of the rural districts adjoining, and fg 
whose local wants the arrangements 
made for the surrounding territory 
will suffice. Such small places have 
rarcly a sufhcient eee to furnish a 
tolerable municipal council: if they 
contain any talent or knowledge ap- 
ae to public business, it is apt to 
¢ all concentrated in some one man, 
who thereby becomes the dominator 
of the place. It is better that such 
places should be merged in a larger 
circumscription. The local represen- 
tation of rural districts will naturally 
be determined by geographical con- 
siderations ; with due regard to those 
aympathics of feeling by which human 
beingw are so much aided to act in 


concert, and which partly follow his. 
torical boundaries, such as those of 
countics or provinces, and partly com- 
munity of interest and occupation, as 
in agricultural, maritime, manufactur. 
ing, or mining districta. Different 
kinds of locale business may require 
different areas of representation. ‘The 
Unions of parishes have been fixed on 
as the most appropriate basia for the 
representative bodies which superin- 
tend the relief of indigence; while, 
for the proper regulation of highways, 
or prisons, or police, a larger extent, 
like that of an average county, is not 
more than sufficient. In these large 
districts, therefore, the maxim, that an 
elective body constituted in any loca. 
lity should have authority over all the 
local concerns common to the locality, 
requires modification from another 
principle; as well as from the com- 
petiny consideration, of the importance 
of obtaining for the discharge of the 
local duties the hizhest qualifications 
possible. For example, if it be neces- 
sary (as 1 Lelieve it tou be) for the pro- 
per administration of the Poor Laws, 
that the area of rating should not be 
more extensive than most of the pre- 
sent Unions, a principle which requires 
a Ldbrd of Ciuardians for each Union ; 
yet, as a much more highly qualified 
A of person is likely to be obtain- 
able for a County Board, than those 
who compose an average Board of 
Guardians, it may on that ground be 
expedient to reserve for the County 
Boards some higher descriptions of 
local business, which might otherwise 
have been conveniently manayed with- 
in itself by each separate Union. 
Besides the controlling Council, or 
local sub-Parliament, local business 
has its executive department. With 
respect to this, the same questions 
arise, as with respect to the executivo 
authorities in the State; and they 
may, for the most part, be answered in 
the same manner. The principles ap- 
plicable to all public trusts are in ate 
stance the same. In the first place, 
each executive officer should be single, 
and singly responsible for the whole of 
the duty committed to his charge. Ip 
the next place, be sbould be nomi 
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pated, not elected. It is ridiculons 
that a surveyor, or a health officer, or 
even a collector of rates, should be ap- 
pointed by popular suffrage. The 
popular choice usually depends on in- 
terest with a few loca isadlora who, as 
they are not supposed to make the ap- 
pointment, are not responsible for it; 
or on an appeal to sympathy, founded 
on having twelve children, and having 
been @ rate-payer in the parish for 
thirty years. If in cases of this de 
scription election by the population is 
a farce, appointment by the local re- 
presentative body is little less objec- 
tionable. Such bodies have a per- 
petual tendency to become joint-stock 
associations for carrying into effect 
the private jobs of their various mem- 
bers. Appointments should be made 
on the individual responsibility of the 
Chairman of the body, let him be 
called Mayor, Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, or by whatever other title. 
He occupies in the locality a position 
analogous to that of the prime minister 
in the State, and under a well-orga- 
nized system the appointment and 
watching of the local officers would be 
the most important part of his duty : 
he himself being appointed by the 
Council from its own number, sifyject 
either to annual re-election, or to re- 
moval by a vote of the body. 

From’ the constitution of the local 
bodies, I now pass to the equally im- 
portant and more difficult subject of 
oi ih attriLutions. This ques- 
tion divides itself into two parts: what 
should be their duties, and whether 
they should have full authority within 
the sphere of those duties, or should 
be liable to any, and what, interte- 
rence on the part of the central govern- 
ment. 

It is obvions, to begin with, that all 
business purely local—all which con- 
cerns only a single locality—should 
devolve upon the local authorities, 
The paving, lighting, and cleansing of 
the streets of a town, and in ordinary 
circumstances the draining of its 
houses, are of little consequence to 
any but ita inhabitants. The nation 
at large ia interested in them in no 

~ way, than that in which it is 


interested in the private well-being of 
all its individual citizens. But among 
the duties classed as local, or per 
formed by local functionaries, there 
are many which might with equal 
propriety be termed national, being 
the share, belonging to the locality, of 
some branch of the public administra- 
tion in the efficiency of which the 
whole nation is alike interested: the 
gaols, for instance, most of which in 
this country are under county manage- 
ment; the local police; the local ad- 
sea phage of justice, much of which, 
especially in corporate towns, is per- 
formed by officers ‘elects by the ieee 
lity, and paid from local funds. None 
of these can be said to be matters of 
local, as distinguished from national, 
importance. It would not be a matter 
personally indifferent to the rest of the 
country, if any part of it became a 
nest of robbers or a focus of demoraliza- 
tion, owing to the maladministration 
of its police; or if, through the bad 
reculations of its gaol, the punishment 
which the courts of justice intended to 
inflict on the criminals confined there- 
in (who might have come from, or 
committed their offences in, any other 
district), might be doubled in intensity, 
or lowered to practical impunity. ‘The 
points, moreover, which constitute 
good management of these thinga, are 
the same everywhere; there is nea 
good reason whiy police, or gaols, or 
the administration of justice, should 
be differently managed in one part of 
the kingdom and in another; while 
there is great peril that in things so 
important, and to which the most in- 
structed minds available to the State 
are not more than adequate, the lower 
average of capacities which alone can 
be counted on for the service of the 
localities, might commit errors of such 
magnitude as to be a serious blot upon 
the general administration of the 
country. Security of person and pro- 
perty, and equal justice between indi- 
viduals, are the first needs of society, 
and the primary ends of government : 
if these things can be left to any re- 
sponsibility below the highest, there is 
nothing, except war and treaties, 
which requires a general government 
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et all. Whatever are the best ar- 
rangements for securing these primary 
objects should be made universally 
obligatory, and, to secure their en- 
forcement, should be placed under oen- 
tral superintendence. It is often use- 
ful, and with the institutions of our 
own country even necessary, from the 
scarcity, ins he localities, of officers 
representing the general government, 
that the execution of dutics imposed 
by the central authority should be en- 
trusted to functionaries appointed for 
local purposes by the locality. Lut 
experience is daily forcing upon the 
pu ic a conviction of the necessity of 
aving at least inspectors appointed 
by the general government, to see 
that the local officers do their duty. 
If prisons are under local management, 
the central government appoints in- 
spectors of prisons, to take care that 
the rules laid down by Parliament are 
observed, and to suggest others if the 
state of the gaols shows them to be re- 
quisite : as there are inspectors of fac- 
tories, and inspectors of schools, to 
watch over the observance of the Acts 
of Parliament relating to the first, and 
the fulfilment of the conditions on 
which State assistance is granted to 
the latter. 

But, if the administration of justice, 
police and gaols included, 18 both 80 
universal «# concern, and so much & 
matter of general science independent 
of local peculiarities, that it may be, 
and ought to be, uniformly regulated 
throughout the country, and its regu- 
lation enforced by more trained aad 
skilful hands than those of purely 
local authorities; there is also business, 
such as the administration of the poor 
laws, sanitary regulation, and others, 
which, while really interesting to the 
whole country, cannot consistent! 
with the very purposes of local admi- 
nistration, be managed otherwise than 
by the localities. Sn regard to such 
duties, the question arises, how far the 
Joca] authorities ought to be trusted 
with discretionary power, free from any 
ges “laa or control of the State. 

o decide this question, it is essential 
to consider what is the comparative posi- 
tion of tha central snd the local autho- 
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rities, as to capacity for the work, and 
security against negl gence or abuse. 
In the first place, the local representa- 
tive bodies and their officers are almost 
certain to be of a much lower grade of 
intelligence and knowledge, than Parlia- 
ment and the national executive. So- 
condly, besides® being themaclves of in- 
ferior qualifications, they are watched 
by, and accountable to, an iaferior public 
opinion. The public under whose eyos 
ey act, and by whom they are criti. 
cised, is both more limited in extent, 
and generally far less enlightened, than 
that which surrounds and admonishes 
the highest authorities at the capital ; 
while the comparative smallness of the 
interests involved, causes even that in- 
ferior public to direct its thoughts to 
the subject less intently, and with less 
solicitude. Tar less interference is 
exercised by the press and by public 
discussion, and that which is exercised 
may with much more impunity be dis- 
regarded, in the prcoseditie of local, 
than in those of national authorities. 
Thus far, the advantage seems wholly 
on the side of management by the cen- 
tral government. But, when we look 
more closely, these motives of preference 
are found to be balanced others 
fully as substantial. If the Yocal au 
thoritics and public are inferior to the 
central ones in knowledge of the prin- 
eiples of administration, they have the 
compensating advantago of # far more 
direct interest in the result. A man's 
neighbours or his landlord may be much 
cleverer than himaclf, and not without 
an indirect interest in his prosperity, 
but for all that, his interests will be 
better attended to in his own keeping 
than in theirs, It is further to be re- 
membered, that even supposing the 
central government to administer 
through its own officers, its oflicera do 
not act at the centre, but in the lo. 
cality : and however inferior the local 
ublic may be to the central, it is the 
ocal public alone which has an 
opportunity of watching them, and it 
18 the local opinion alone which either 
acts directly upon their own conduct, 
or calls the attention of the govern. 
/ ment to the pointe in which they may 
| require correction. It is but in extreme 


cases that the general opinion of the 
country is brought to bear at all upon 
details of local administration, and still 
more rarely has it the means of decid- 
ing upon them with any just apprecia- 
tion of the case. ow, the local 
opinion necessarily acts far more for- 
cibly upon purely local*administrators. 
They, in the natural course of things, 
are permanent residents, not expecting 
to be withdrawn from the place when 
they cease to exercise authority in it ; 
apd their authority itself depends, by 
supposition, on the will of the local 
public. I need not dwell on the de- 
ficiencies of the central authority in de- 
tailed knowledge of local persons and 
things, and the too great engrossment 
of its time and thoughts by other con- 
cerns, to admit of its acquiring the 
quantity and quality of focal knowledge 
necessary even for deciding on com- 
piains and enforcing responsibility 
rom #0 great a number of local agents. 
In the details of management, there- 
fore, the local bodies will generally 
have the advantage; but in compre- 
hension of the principles even of purely 
local management, the superiority of 
the central government, when rightly 
constituted, ought to be prodigious: 
not only by reason of the prokably 
great personal superiority of the indi- 
viduals composing it, and the multi- 
tude of thinkers and writers who ar. 
at all times engaged in pressing useful 
ideas upon their notice, but also be- 
cause the knowledge and experience of 
any local authority is but local know- 
leds and experience, confined to their 
own part of the country and its modes 
of management, whereas the central 
government has the means of knowin 
all that is to be learnt from the unite 
experience of the whole kingdom, with 
the addition of easy access to that of 
foreign countries. 

The practical conclasion from these 
premises is not difficult to draw. The 
authority which is most conversant 
with principles should be supreme over 
principles, while that which is most 
competent in details should have the 
details left to it. The principal busi- 
ness of the central authority should be 
to give instruction, of the local autho- 
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rity to apply it. Power may bo local 
ized, but knowledge, to be most useful, 
must be centralized; there must be 
somewhere a focus at which all its 
scattered rays are collected, that the 
broken and coloured lights which exist 
elsewhere may find there what ic 
necessary to complete and purify them. 
To every branch of local administra- 
tion which affects the general intere 

there should be a corresponding centra 
organ, either a minister, or some speci- 
ally eV areal functionary under him ; 
even if that functionary does no more 
than collect information from all quar- 
ters, and bring the experience acquired 
in one locality to the knowledge of 
another where it is wanted. But there 
is also something more than this for 
the central authority todo. It ought 
to keep open a perpetual communica- 
tion with the localities: informing itself 
Ly their experience, and them by its 
own; giving advice freely when asked, 
volunteering it when seen to be re- 
quired ; compelling publicity and re- 
cordation of proceedings, and enforcing 
obedience to every general law which 
the legislature has laid down on the 
subject of local management. That 
some such laws ought to be laid down 
few are likely todeny. The localities 
may be allowed to mismanage their 
own interests, but not to prejudice 
those of others, nor violate those prin- 
ciples of justice between one person 
and another, of which it is the duty of 
the State to maintain the rigid ob- 
servance. If the local majority at- 
té.npts to oppress the minority, or one 
class another, the State is bound to 
interpose. or example, all local rates 
ought to be voted exclusively by the 
local representative body; but that 
body, though elected solely by rate- 
payers, may raise its revenues by 
imposts of such a kind, or assess 
them in such a manner, 4s to throw 
an unjust share of the burthen on 
the poor, the rich, or some particular 
class of the population: it is the duty, 
therefore, of the legislature, while leav- 
ing the mere amount of the local 
taxes to the discretion of the local 
body, to lay down authoritatively the 
modes of taxation, and rules of assess 
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meut, which alone the localities shall 
be permitted to use. Again, in the ad- 
ministration of public charity, the in- 
dustry and morality of the whole labour- 
ing population depend, to a most seri- 
ous extent, npon adherence to certain 
fixed principles in awarding relief. 
Though it belongs essentially to the 
local functionaries to determine who 
according to those principles, is entitled 
to be relieved, the national parliament 
is the a authority to prescribe the 
principles themselves; and it would 
neglect a most important part of ita 
duty if it did not, ina matter of such 
grave national concern, lay down im- 
perative rules, and make effectual pro- 
vision that those rules should not be 
departed from. What power of actual 
interference with the local adminis- 
trators it may be necessary to retain, 
for the due enforcement of the laws, is 
@ question of detail into which it would 
be useless toenter. The laws them- 
selves will naturally define the penal- 
ties, and fix the doa 6 of their enforce. 
ment. It may be requisite, to meet 
extrer e cases, that the power of the 
central authority should extend to dis- 
solving the local representative council, 
or dis nissing the local executive: but 
not to making new appointments, or sus- 
pending the loca] institutions. Where 

arli ment has not interfered, neither 
ought any branch of the executive to 
interfere with authority ; but as an ad- 
viser and critic, an enforcer of the laws, 
and a denouncer to Parliament or the 
local constituencies, of conduct which jt 
deems condemnable, the functions Of 
the executive are of the greatest possi- 
ble v lue. 

Some may think, that however much 
the central! authority surpasses the local 
in knowledge of the principles of ad- 
ministration, the great object which has 
becn so much insisted on, the social 
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and political education of the citizens, 
requires that they should be left to 
manage these matters by their own, 
however imperfect, lichts. ‘To this it 
might be answered, that the education 
of the citizens is not the only thing to 
be considered: government and ad- 
ministration do*not exist for that alone, 
great as its importance is. But the 
objection shows a very imperfect under- 
standing of the function of popnlar in- 
stitutions as a means of political instruo. 
tion. Itis but a poor education that 
associates ignorance with ignorance, 
and leaves them, if they care for know- 
ledge, to grope their way to it without 
help, and to do without it if they de 
not. What is wanted is, the means 
of making ignorance aware of itself, 
and able to profit by knowledge ; ac- 
customing minds which know only rou- 
tine, to act upon, and feel the value of, 
poner: teaching them to compare 

ifferent modes of action, and learn, by 
the use of their reason, to distingnis 
the best. When we desire to have a 
good school, we do not eliminate the 
teacher. The old remark, ‘as the 
schoolmaster is, so will be the school,’ 
is as true of the indirect achooling of 
grown people by public business, as of 
the @chooling of youth in academies 
and colleges. A government which at- 
tempts to do everything, ia aptly com- 
flared by M. Charles de RGmusat to a 
schoolmaster who does all the pupils’ 
tasks for them ; he may be very popular 
with the pupils, but he will teach them 
little. & overnment, on the other 
hand, which neither does anything 
itself that can possibly be done by 
any one else, nor shows any one else 
how to do anything, is like & school in 
which there is no schoolmaster, but 
only pupil-teachers who have never 
themselves been taught. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OF NATIONALITY, AS CONNECTED WITH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


A rortion of mankirfd may be said to 
sopstitute a Nationality, if they are 
united among themselves by common 
sympathies, which do not exist between 
them and any others—which make 
them co-operate with each other more 
willingly than with other people, desire 
to be under the same government, and 
desire that it should be government by 
themselves or a portion of themselves, 
exclusively. This feeling of nationality 
may have been generated by various 
causes. Sometimes it is the effect of 
identity of race and descent. Commv- 
nity of language, and community of 
religion, greatly contribute to it. Geo- 
graphical limits are one of its causes. 
But the strongest of all is identity of 
political antecedents ; the possession of 
a national history, and consequent com- 
munity ofrecollections; collective pride 
and humiliation, pleasure and regret, 
connected with the same incidents in 
the past. None ofthese circumstances 
however are cithcr indispensable, or 
necessarily sufficient by themsclves. 
Switzerland has a strong sentiment of 
nationality, though the cantons are eof 
different races, different languages, and 
different religions. Sicily has, through. 
out history, felt itself quite distinct in 
nationality from Naples, notwitlistand- 
ing identity of religion, almost identity 
of language, and a considerable amount 
of common historical antecedents. The 
Flemish and tne Walloon provinces of 
Belgium, netwithstanding diversity of 
race and larguage, have a much greater 
feeling of common nationality, than the 
former have with Holland, or the latter 
with France. Yet in general the na- 
tional feeling is proportionally weak- 
ened by the failure of any of the causes 
which contribute to it. Identity of 
renguage, literature, and, to some ex- 
tent, of race and recollections, have 
maintained the feeling of nationality 
in considerable strength among the 
different portions of the German name, 


though they have at no time been really 
united under the same government ; 
but the feeling has never reached to 
making the separate states desire to 
get rid of their autonomy. Among 
Italians an identity far from complete, 
of language and literature, conned 
with a geographical position which se- 
parates them by a distinct line from 
other countries, and, perhaps more than 
everything else, the possession of a 
common name, which makes them all 
glory in the past achievements in arts, 
arms, politics, religious primacy, sci- 
ence, and literature, of any who share 
the same designation, give rise to an 
amount of national feeling in the popu- 
lation, which, though still imperfect, 
has been sufficient to produce the great 
events now passing before us, notwith- 
standing a great mixture of races, and 
although they have never, in either an 
cient or modern history, been under the 
same government, except while that 
government extended or was extending 
itself over the greater part of the known 
world. 

Where the sentiment of nationality 
exists in any force, there is a prima 
facie case for uniting all the members 
of the nationality under the same go- 
vernment, and a government to them- 
Kelves apart. This is merely saying 
that the question of government ought 
to be decided by the governed. One 
hardly knows what any division of the 
human race should be free to do, if not 
to determine, with which of the various 
collective bodies of human beings they 
choose to associate themselves. Put, 
when a people are ripe for free institu- 
tions, there is a still more vital consi- 
deration. Free institutions are next te 
impossible in a country made up of dif. 
ferent nationalities. Among a people 
without fellow-feeling, especially ifthey 
read and speak different languages, the 
united public opinion, necessary to the 
working of representative covernment, 
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eaanot exist. The influences which 
form opinions and decide political acts, 
are different in the different sections of 
the country. An altogether different 
set of leaders have the confidence of one 
part of the country and of another. The 
same books, newspapers, pamphlets, 
speeches, do not reach them. (ne sec- 
tion does not know what opinions, or 
what instigations, are circulating in 
another. ‘The same incidents, the same 
acts, the same system of government, 
affect them in different ways; and each 
fears more injury to itself from the other 
nationalities, than from the common 
arbiter, the state. ‘Iheir mutual] an- 
tipathies are generally much stronger 
than jealousy ofthe government. That 
any one of them feels aggrieved by the 
policy of the common ruler, is sufficient 
to determine another to support that 
licy. Even ifall are aggrieved, none 
ee] that they can rely on the others for 
fidelity in a joint resistance; the 
strencth of none is sufficient to resist 
alone, and cach may reasonably think 
that it consults its own advantage most 
by bidding for the favour of the govern- 
ment against the rest. Above all, the 
grand and only effectual security in the 
last resort against the despotism of the 
government, is in that case wanting: 
the sympathy of the army with he 
people. The military are the part of 
every community in whom, from the 
nature of the case, the distinction be- 
tween their {cllow-countrymen and _ fo- 
reigners is the deeprst and strongest. 
To the rest uf the people, foreigners ar 
mercly strangers; to the soldier, thd 
are men against whom he nay be called, 
ata week’s notice, to fight for life or 
death. The difference to him is that 
between friends and foes—we may al- 
most say between fellow-men and an- 
other kind of animals: for as respects 
the enemy, the only law is that of force, 
and the only mitigation, the same as in 
the case of other animals—that of sim- 
le humanity. Soldiers to whose fee}- 
ings half or three-fourths of the subjects 
of the same government are foreigners, 
will have no more scruple in mowin 
them down, and no more desire to ae 
the reason why, than they would have 
in doing the same thing against de- 


clared enemies. An army composed of 
various nationalities has no other pa. 
triotism than devotion to the flag. 
Such armies have been the executioners 
of liberty through the whole duration 
of moder history. The solo bond 
which holds them together is their offi- 
cers, and the g8vernment which they 
serve ; and their only idea, if they have 
any, of public duty, is obedience to 
orders. A government thus supported, 
by keeping tts Hungarian regiments in 
Italy and its Italian in Hungary, can 
long continue to rule in both places with 
the iron rod of foreign conquerors. 

If it be said that so broadly marked 
a distinction between what is due to a 
fellow-countryman and what is due 
merely to a human creature, is more 
worthy of savages than of civilized be- 
ings, and ought, with the utmost en- 
ergy, to be contended against, no one 
holds that opinion more strongly than 
myself. Dut this object, one of the 
worthiest to which human endeavour 
can be directed, can never, in the pre- 
sent state of civilization, be promoted 
by keeping different nationalities of 
anything like equivalent strength, un- 
der the same government. In a bar- 
barous state of society, the case is 
somegimes different. ‘Che government 
may then be interested in softening the 
antipathies of the races, that peace may 
W® preserved, and the country more 
easily governed. But when there are 
either free institutions, or a desire for 
them, in any of the peoples artificially 
tied together, the interest of the go- 
vernment lies in an exactly opposite 
direction. It is then interested in 
keeping up and envenoming their an- 
tipathices ; that they may be prevented 
from coalescing, and it may be enabled 
to use some of them as tools for the en. 
slavement of others. The Austrian 
Court has now for a whole generation 
inade these tactics its principal means 
of government; with what fatal suc- 
cess, at the time of the Vienna insur- 
rection and the Hungarian contest, the 
world knows too well Happily there 
are now signs that improvement is too 
far advanced, to permit this policy to 
be any longer successful. 

For the preceding reasons, {it is ip 
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neral a necessary condition of free 
institutions, that the boundaries of go- 
vernments should coincide in the main 
with those of nationalities. But seve- 
ral considerations are liable to conflict 
in practice with this genera) principle. 
In the first place, its application is 
often precluded by geographical hin- 
drances. There are parts even of Ku. 
rope, in which different nationalities 
are 80 locally intermingled, that it is 
not practicable for them to be under 
separate governments. The population 
of Hungary is composed of agyars, 
Slovacks, Croats, Serbs, Roumans, and 
in some districts, (iermans, so mixed 
up as to be incapable of local separa- 
tion; and there is no course open to 
them but to make a virtue of necessity, 
and reconcile themaclves to living to- 
Sy under equal rights and laws. 

weir community of servitude, which 
dates only from the destruction of Hun- 
pees independence in 1849, seems to 

ripening and sa them for such 
an equal union. e German colony 
of Kast Prussia is cut off from Germany 
by part of the ancient Poland, and be- 
ing too weak to maintain separate in- 
dependence, must, if geographical con- 
tinuity is to be maintained, be either 
under a non-German government, or 
the intervening Polish territory must 
be under a German one. Another con- 
siderable region in which the dominet 
clement of the population is German, 
the provinces of Courland, Esthonia, 
and Livonia, is condemned by its local 
situation to form part of a Slavonian 
state. In Eastern Germany itself there 
is a large Slavonic population: Bohe- 
mia is principally Slavonic, Silesia and 
other districts partially so. The most 
united country in Europe, France, is 
far from being homogencous: indepen- 
dently of the fragments of foreign na- 
tionalities at its remote extremities, it 
consists, as language and history prove, 
of two portions, one occupied almost ex- 
clusively by a Gallo-Roman population, 
while in the other the Frankish, Bur- 
gundian, and other Teutonic races form 
a conisderable ingredient. 

When proper allowance has been 
made for geographical exigencies, an- 


other morepurely moral and social con- , 
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sideration offers itself. Experfence 
proves, that it is possible for one na 
tionality to merge and be absorbed in 
another: and when it was originally 
an inferior and more backward portion 
of the human race, the absorption is 
greatly to its advantage. Nobody can 
suppose that it is not more beneficial 
to a Breton, or a Basque of French 
Navarre, to be brought into the current 
of the ideas and feelings of a highly 
civilized and cultivated people—to be 
a member of the Pench nationality, 
admitted on equal terms to all the pri. 
vileges of French citizenship, shanng 
the advantages of French protection, 
and the dignity and prestige of French 
power—than to sulk on his own rocks, 
the half-savage relic of past times, re- 
volving in his own little mental orbip 
without participation or interest in the 
general movement of the world. The 
same remark applies to the Welshman 
or the Scottish Ilighlander, as mem- 
bers of the British nation. 

Whatever really tends to the ad- 
mixture of nationalities, and the blend- 
ing of their attributes and peculiarities 
in acommon union, is a benefit to the 
human race. Not by extinguishing 
types, of which, in these cases, suffi- 
cient examples are sure to remain, but 
by softening their extreme forms, and 
filling up ibe intervals between them. 
The united people, like a crossed breed 
of animals (but in a still greater degree, 
because the influences in operation are 
mora] as well as physical), inherits the 
special aptitudes and excellences of all 


¥ts progenitors, protected by the ad- 


mixture from being exaggerated into 
the neighbouring vices. Bat to render 
this admixture possible, there must be 
peculiar conditions. ‘The combinatione 
of circumstances which occur, and 
which affect the result, are various. 
The nationalities brought together 
under the same governnent, may be 
about equal in numbers and strength, 
or they may be very unequal. If un- 
equal, the least numerous of the twe 
may either be the superior in civilize 
tion, or the inferior. Supposing it to 
be superior, it may either, through 
that superiority, be able to acquire as- 
cendancy over the other, or it may be 
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evercome by brute strength, and re- 
duced to subjection. This last is a 
sheer mischief to the human race, and 
one which civilized humanity with one 
accord should rise in arms to prevent. 
The absorption of Greece by Macedunia 
was one of the greatest misfortunes 
which ever happened to the world: 
that of any of the aaa countrics 
of Europe by Russia would be a similar 
one. 

If the smaller nationality, supposed 
to be the more advanced in improve- 
ment, is able to overcome the greater, 
as the Macedonians, reinforced by the 
Greeks, did Asia, and the English In- 
dia, there is often a gain to civilization; 
bat the conjuerors and the conquered 
cannot in this case live together under 
the same free institutions. The ab- 
sorption of the conquerors in the leas 
advanced people would be an evil: 
these must be governed as subjects, 
and the state of things is either a be- 
nefit or a misfortune, according as the 
subjugated people have or have not 
reached the state in which it is an in- 
jury not to be under a free government, 
and according as the conquerors do or 
do not use their superiority in a manner 
calculated to fit the conquered for a 
higher stage of improvement. This 
topic will be particularly treated of in 
a subsequent chapter. 

When the nationality which suc- 
ceeds in overpowering the other, is both 
the most numerous and the most im- 
proved; and especially if the subdued 
nationality is small, and has no hope 
of reasserting its independence; then? 
if it is governed with any tolerable jus- 
tice, and if the members of the more 
powerful nationality are not made 
odious by being invested with exclusive 
privileges, the smaller nationality is 
gradually reconciled to its position, 
and becomes amalgamated with the 
larger. No Bas-breton, nor even any 
Alsatian, has the smallest wish at the 
prevent day to be separated from 

‘rance. If all Irishmen have not yet 
arrived at the same disposition towards 
na Sea it is partly because they are 
sufficiently numerous to be capable of 
sonstituting a respectable nationality 
oy themselves; but principally because, 


until of late years, they had been ao atro- 
ciously governed, that all their best 
feelings combined with their bad ones 
in rousing bitter resentment against 
the Saxon rule. This disgrace to Eng- 
land, and calamity to the whole empire, 
has, it may be truly said, completely 
ceased for nearl® a generation. No 
Inshman is now less free than an 
Anglo-Saxon, nor has a less share of 
every benefit either to his country or 
to his individual fortunes, than if he 
were sprung from any other portion of 
the British dominions. ‘The only re- 
maining real grievance of Ireland, that 
of the State Church, is one which half, 
or nearly half, the people of the larger 
island have in common with thom. 
There is now next to nothing, oxcept 
the memory of the past, and the dif 
ference in the predominant religion, tc 
keep apart two races, perhaps the most 
fitted of any two in the a to be the 
completing counterpart of one another 
‘The consciousness of being at last 
treated not only with equal justice but 
with equal consideration, is making 
such rapid way in the Irish nation, at 
to be wearing off all feelings that could 
make them insensiblo to the benefits 
which the Jess numerous and Jess 
wba 28 people must necessarily de. 
rive, from being fellow-citizens instead 
of foreigners to those who are not onl 
tlwir nearest neighbours, but the aual 
thiest, and one of the freest, as well as 
most civilized and powerful, nations of 
the earth. 

The cases in which the greatest 
practical obstacles exist to the blending 
of nationalities, are when the nation 
alities which have been bound together 
are nearly equal in numbers, and in the 
other elements of power. In such cases 
each, confiding in its strength, and 
fecling itself capable of maintaining an 
equal struggle with any of the others, 
is unwilling to be merged in it: each 
cultivates with party obstinacy ita dis- 
tinctive peculianties; obsolete cnstoms, 
and even declinin languages, are re- 
vived, to deepen the separation; each 
deems itself tyrannized over if any au- 
thority is exercised within itealf by 
functionaries of a rival race; and what 
ever is given to one of the conflicting 
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nationalities, is considered to be taken | rate, and especially if their local pusb 
from all the rest. When nations, thus | tion is such that there is no natural 


divided, are under a despotic 


overn- 
ment which is a stranger to all of them, 


fitness or convenience in their being 


under the same government (as in the 


or which, though sprung from one, yet | case of an Italian province under a 


feeling 


power than in any sympathies of na- 
rivilege to either 
nation, and chooses its instruments in- 


tionality, assigns no 


eater interest in its own! Irench or German yoke), there is not 


only an obvious propriety, but, if either 
freedom or concord is cared for, @ ne- 
cessity, for breaking the connexion a!.- 


differently from all; in the course of a together. There may be cases in which 
few generations, identity of situation | the provinces, after Aone a might 


often produces harmony of fecling, and | usefully remain united 


same tract of country. But if the era 
of aspiration to free government arrives 
before this fusion has been effected, the 
opportunity has gone by for effecting 
it. From that time, if the unreconciled 
nationalities are geographically sepa- 


y @ federal tie: 


ration, each of them bas other neigh- 
bours with whom it would prefer to 
connect itself, having more sympathies 
in common, if not also greater com- 
munity of interest. 
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Portions of mankind who are not 
fitted, or not disposed, to live unéer the 
same internal government, may often 
with advantage be federally united, as 
to their relations with foreigners : b@th 
to prevent wars among themselves, and 
for the sake of more effectual protection 
against the aggression of powerful 
States. 

To render a federation advisable, 
several conditions are necessary. The 
first is, that there should be a sufficient 
amount of mutual sympathy among the 
populations. ‘The federation binds them 
always to fight on the same side; and 
f they have such feelings towards one 
another, or such diversity of feeling to- 
wards ae neighbours, that they would 

enerally prefer to fight on opposite 
ies the federal tie sy meher ikely to 
de of long duration, nor to be well ob- 
served while it subsists. The sym- 
pathies available for the purpose are 
those of race, language, religion, and 
above all, of political institutions, as 


conducing most to a fecling of identity 
of political interest. When a few free 
states, separately insufficient for their 
own defence, are enimied in on all sides 
by military or feudal monarchs, who 
hate and despise freedom even in a 
neighbour, those states have no chance 
for preserving liberty and its blessings, 
but by a federal union. The common 
‘interest arising from this cause has in 
Switzerland, for several centuries, been 
found adequate to maintain efficiently 
the federal bond, in spite not only ot 
difference of religion when religion was 
the grand source of irreconcilable poli- 
tical enmity throughout Europe, but 
also in spite of great weakness in the 
constitution of the federation itself. In 
America, where all the conditions for 
the maintenance of union existed at the 
highest point, with the sole drawback 
of difference of institutions in the single 
but most important article of Slavery, 
this one difference has gone so far In 
alienating from each other's symp» 
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thies the two divisions of the Union, 
that the mainterance or disruption of 
a tie of so much value to them both, 
depends on the issue of an obstinate 
civil war. 

A second condition of the stability of 
a federal government, is that the sepa- 
rate states be not so powerful, as to be 
able to rely, for protection against 
foreign encroachment, on their indi- 
vidual strength. If they are, they will 
be apt to think that they do not gain, 
by union with others, the equivalent of 
what they sacrifice in their own liberty 
of action ; and consequently, whenever 
the policy of the Contederation, in 
things reserved to its cognizance, is 
different from that which any one of its 
members would separately pursue, the 
internal and sectional breach will, 
through absence of sufficient anxiety to 
preserve the union, be in danger of 
goin: so far as to dissolve it. 

A third condition, not less import- 
ant than the two others, is that there 
be mot a very marked inequality of 
strength among the several contracting 
states. They cannot, indeed, be ex- 
actly equal in resources: in all federa- 
tions there will be a gradation of power 
among the members ; some will be more 
vopulous, rich, and civilized than others. 
There is a wide difference in wealth 
and population between New York and 
Rhode Island ; between Bern, and Zug 
or Gilaris. ‘The essential is, that there 
should not be any one State so much 
more powerful than the rest, as to be ! 

cable of vying in strength with many 
of them combined. If there be such | 
one, and only one, it will insist on being 
master of the joint deliberations: if 
there be two, they will be irresistible 
when they agree ; and whenever they 
differ, everything will be decided by a 
struggle for ascendancy between the 
rivals, This cause is alone enough to 
reduce the German [bund to almost a 
nullity, independently of ita wretched 
internal constitution. It effects none 
of the real purposes of a confederation. 
It has never bestowed on Germany an 
uniform ‘aaa of customs, nor so much 
&s aD uniform coinage ; and has served 
only to give Austria and Prussia _ 
legal night of pouring in their troops to | 


assist the local sovereigna in 

their subjects obedient to despotism. 
while in regard to external concerng 
the Bund would make all Germany a 
dependency of Prussia, if there were nc 
Austria, and of Austria if there were 
no Prussia: and in the meantime each 
petty prince has Attle choice but to be 
a partisan of one or the other, or to in- 
trizue with forcign governinents against 
both. 

There are two different modes of 
organizing a Federal Union. ‘The 
federal authorities may represent the 
CGoverninents solely, and their acta may 
be obligatory only on the Governments 
as such; or they may have the power of 
enacting laws and issuing orders which 
are binding directly on individual citi- 
zens. ‘he former is the plan of the 
German so-called Confederation, and 
of the Swiss Constitution previous to 
1847. It was tried in America for a 
few years immediately following the 
War of Independence. ‘The other prin- 
ciple is that of *he existing Consti- 
tution of the United States, and has 
been adopted within the last dozen 
years by the Swiss Confederacy. ‘The 
I’ederal Congress of the Atuerican 
Union is a substantive purt of the 

overpment of every individual State. 
Vithin the limits of its attributions, 
it makes Jaws which are obeyed by 
ev€ry citizen individually, executes 
them through its own oflicers, and en- 
forces them by its own tribunals. ‘This 
ig the only principle which has been 
found, or which is ever likely, to pri 
duce an effective federal government. 
An union between the governments 
only, i8 @ mere alliance, and subject to 
all the contingencies which render 
alliances precarious. If the acta of 
the Prcndait and of Congress were 
binding solely on the Governments ot 
New York, Virginia, or Pennsylvania, 
and could only be carricd into effect 
through orders issued by those Govern- 
ments to officers appoimted by ther, 
under responsibility to their own courts 
of justice, no mandates of the lederat 
Government which were disayreeable 
to a local majority would ever be exe- 
cuted. Requisitions iasucd to a govern- 
ment have no other sauction, or weans 
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of enforcement, than war: and a fede- 
ral ariny would have to be always in 
readiness, to enforce the decrees of the 
Federation against any recalcitrant 
State ; subject to the probability that 
other States, sympathizing with the 
recusant, and perhaps sharing its senti- 
ments on the particular point in dis- 
pute, would withhold their contingents, 
if not send them to fight in the ranks 
of the disobedient State. Such a fede- 
ration is more likely to be a cause than 
& preventive of internal wars: and if 
such was not its effect in Switzerland 
until the events of the years immedi- 
ately preceding 1847, it was only be- 
cause the Iedcral Government felt its 
weakness 80 strongly, that it hardly 
ever attempted to exercise any real 
authority. In America, the experi- 
ment of a Federation on this principle 
broke down in the first few years of ite 
existence ; happily while ihe men of 
enlarged knowledge and acquired as- 
cendancy, who founded the tndepend- 
ence of the Republic, were still alive to 
guide it through the difficult transition. 
The ‘ Federalist,’ a collection of papers 
by three of these eminent men, written 
in explanation and defence of the new 
Vederal Constitution while still await- 
ing the national acceptance, ig even 
now the most instructive treatise we 
possess on federal government.* In 
Germany, the more imperfect kindeof 
federation, as all know, has not even 
answered the purpose of maintaining 
an alliance. It has never, in any 
Kuropean war, prevented single mem- 
bers of the Confederation from allying 
themselves with foreign powers against 
the rest. Yet this is the only federa- 
tion which scems possible among mo- 
narchical states. A king, who holds 
his power by inheritance, not by dele- 
gation, and who cannot be deprived of 
it, nor made responsible to any one for 
its use, is not likely to renounce having 
a separate army, or to brook the exer- 
cise of sovereign authority over his own 
scbjecta, not through him but directly, 

® Mr. Freeman's “ History of Federal Go- 
rernments,” of which only the first volume 
has yet appeared, is already an accession to 
the literature of the subject, equally valuable 


by its enlightened principles and its mastery 
of histurical °° 


by another power. To enable two of 
more countries under kingly govern- 
ment to be joined together in an ef- 
fectual confederation, it seems necessary 
that they should all be under the same 
king. England and Scotland were a 
federation of this description, during 
the interval of about a century between 
the union of the Crowns and that of the 
Parliaments. Even this was effective, 
not through federal institutions, for 
none existed, but because the regal 
power in both Constitutions was during 
the greater part of that time so nearly 
absolute, asto enable the foreign policy 
of both to be shaped orung to a 
mee will. 
nder the more perfect mode of fe- 
deration, where every citizen of each 
pee State owes obedience to two 
overnments, that of his own State, 
and that of the federation, it is evi- 
dently necessary not only that the con- 
stitutional limits of the authority of 
each should be precisely and clearly 
defined, but that the power to decide 
between them in any case of dispute 
should not reside in either of the Go 
vernments, or in any functionary sub- 
ject toit, but inan umpire independent 
of both. There must be a Supreme 
Court of Justice, and a system of sub- 
ordinate Courts in every Stute of the 
Union, before whom such questions 
shall be carried, and whose judgment 
on them, in the last stage of appeal, 
shall be final. Every State of the 
Union, and the Federal Government 
itself, as well as every functionary of 


‘each, must be liable to be sued in those 


Courts for exceeding their powers, or 
for non-performance of their federal 
duties, and must in general be obliged 
to employ those Courts as the instru- 
ment for enforcing their federal nights. 
This involves the remarkable conse- 
quence, actually realized in the United 
States, that a Court of Justice, the 
highest federal tnbunal, is supreme 
over the various Governments, both 
State and Federal; having the right 
to declare that any law made, or act 
done by them, exceeds the powers as- 
signed to them by the Federal Consti- 
tution, and, in consequeice, has no 
legal validity. It was natural to fee! 
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etrong doubts, before trial had teen 
made, how such a provision would 
work; whether the tribunal would have 
the courage to exercise its constitutional 
power; if it did, whether it would exer- 
cise it wisely, and whether the (iovern- 
ments vould consent t. submit peace- 
ably to its decision. The discussions 
on the American Constitution, before 
its final adoption, give evidence that 
these natural apprehensions were 
strongly felt; but they are now entirely 
quieted, since, during the two gene- 
rations and more which have subse- 
quently elapsed, nothing has occurred 
to verify them, though there have at 
times been disputes of considerable 
acrimony, and which became the badges 
of parties, respecting the limits of the 
authority of the Iederal and State 
Governments. ‘The eminently bene- 
ficial working of so singular a provision, 
is probably, as M. de ‘lucqueville re- 
marks, in a great measure attributable 
tu the peculiarity inherent in a Court 
of Justice acting as such—namely, 
that it does not declare the law eo 
nomine and in the abstract, but waits 
until a case between man and man is 
brought before it judicially, involving 
the point in dispute : from which arises 
the happy eflect, that its declarations 
are not made in a very early stage of 
the controversy; that much popular 
discussion usually precedes them; that 
the Court decides after hearing the 
int fully argued on both sides by 
awyers of reputation ; decides only as 
much of the question at a time ag is 
required by the case before it, and it@ 
decision, instead of voue volunteered 
for political purposes, is drawn from it 
by the duty which it caunot refuse to 
fulfil, of dispensing justice impartially 
between adverse litigants. Even these 
grounds of confidence would not have 
sufficed to produce the respectful sub 
1) 88101 with which all authoritics have 
eae to the decisions of the Supreme 
ourt on the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, were it not that complete 
reliance has been felt, not only on the 
intellectual pre-eminence of the judzes 
coupes that exalted tribunal, but 
on their entire superiority over either 
private or sectional partialities. This 
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reliance has been in the main justified ; 
but there is nothing which more vitally 
imports the American people, than to 
guard with the most watchful solicitude 
against everything which has the re- 
motest tendency to produce deteriora- 
tion in the quality of this great national 
institution. ‘Ti confidence on which 
depends the stability of federal insti- 
tutions was for the first time impaired, 
by the judgment declaring slavery to 
be of common right, and consequently 
lawful in the Territories while not yet 
constituted as States, even avainst the 
will of a majority of their sohalveaiite 
This memorable decision has probably 
done more than anything else to bring 
the sectional division to. the crisis 
which has issued in civil war. The 
main pillar of the American Constitu- 
tion ix scarcely strong enough, to bear 
many more such shocks. 

‘The tribunals which act as umpires 
between the Iederal and the State 
Crovernients, naturally also decide all 
disputes between two States, or between 
a citizen of one State and the govern- 
ment of another. ‘The usual remedies 
between uations, war and diplomacy, 
being precluded by the federal union, 
it is necessary that a judicial remedy 
should supply their alate. The Su- 
rreme Court of the Federation dispenses 
International law, and is the first great 
egainple of what is now one of the 
most prominent wants of civilized so- 
clety, a real International ‘Tribunal, 

‘The powers of a l’edvral Government 
natural y extend not only to peace and 
war, aud all questions which arise be 
tween the country and foreign govern 
ments, but to muking any other ar 
ranvcients which are, in the opinion 
of the States, necessary to their enjey- 
ment of the full benetits of union. lor 
example, it is a great advantage to 
them that their mutual commerco 
should be free, without the impediment 
of frontier duties and custom-houses, 
But this internal freedom cannot exist, 
if each State has the power of fixing 
the duties on interchange of commo- 
dities between itself and foreign coun- 
tries; since every forei roduct let 
iu by one State, would is et into all 
the rest. And hence all custom ii” 
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and trade regulations, in the United 
States, are made or repealed by the Fe- 
deral Government exclusively. Again, 
it is a great convenience to the States 
to have but one coinage, and but one 
system of weights and measures; which 
can only be engured, if the regulation 
of these matters is @ntrusted to the 
Federal Government. ‘The certainty 
and celerity of Post Office communica. 
tion is impeded, and its expense in- 
creased, if a letter has to pass through 
half a dozen sets of public offices, aub- 
ject to different supreme authorities: 
it is convenient, therefore, that all Post 
Offices should be under the |ederal 
Government, But on such questions 
the feelings of different communities 
are liable to be different. One of the 
American States, under the guidance 
of a man wha lis displayed powers as 
a speculative political thinker superior 
to any who has appeared in American 
politics since the authors of the ‘ Fede- 
ralist,’* claimed a veto for each State 
on the custom laws of the Federal 
a ge and that statesman, in a 
ost 

hich has been printed and widel 
circulated by the lecishitute of Nout 
Carolina, vindicated this pretension on 
the general principle of limiting the 
tyranny of the majority, and protecting 
minorities by admitting them to a sub- 
stantial participation in political powar. 
One of the most disputed topics in 
American politics, during the a0 y part 
of this century, was whether the power 
of the Federal Government ought to 
extend, and whether by the Constitu- 
tion it did extend, to making roads and 
canals at the cost of the Union. It is 
only in transactions with foreign powers 
that the authority of the lederal Go- 
vernment is of necessity complete. On 
every other subject, the question de- 
pends on how closely the people in 
general wish to draw the federal tie; 
what portion of their local freedom of 
action they are willing to surrender, in 
order to enjoy more fully the benefit of 
being one nation. 

Respecting the fitting constitution 
of a federal government within itself, 
much needs not be said. It of course 

* Mr. Calhoun. 


umous work of great ability, | 
| States. 
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consists of a legislative branch and an 
executive, and the constitution of each 
is amenable to the same principles as 
that of representative governments 
generally. As regards the mode of 
adapting these general principles to a 
federal government, the prevision of 
the American Constitution seems ex. 
ceedingly judicious, that Congress 
should consist of two Houscs, and that 
while one of them is constituted ac- 
cording to population, each State being 
entitled to representatives in the ratio 
of the number of its inhabitants, the 
other should represent not the citizens, 
but the State (:overnments, and every 
State, whether large or small, should 
be represented in it by the same number 
ofmembers. ‘This provision precludes 
any undue power fiom being exercised 
by the more powerful States over the 
rest, and guarantees the reserved 
rights of the State Governments, by 
muking it impossible, as far as the mode 
of representation can prevent, that any 
measure should pass Congress, unlvss 
approved not only by a majority of the 
citizens, but by a majority of the 
I have before adverted to the 
further incidental advantage obtained, 
of raising the standard of qualifications 
in one of the Houses. Being nomi- 
nated by select bodies, the Decisis: 
tures of the various States, whose 


choice, for reasons already indicated, 


is more likely to fall on eminent men 
than any popular election—who have 
not only the power of electing such, 
Lut a strong motive to do so, because 
tue influence of their State in the 
general deliberations must be materi- 
ally affected by the personal weight 
and abilities of its representatives ; the 
Senate of the United States, thus 
chosen, has always contained nearly 
all the political men of established and 
high reputation in the Union: while 
the Lower House of Congress has, in 
the opinion of competent observers, 
been generally as remarkable for the 
absence of conspicuous personal merit, 
as the Upper ]louse for its presence. 
When the conditions exist for the 
formation of efficient and duable 
Federal Unions, the multiplication of 
them is always a benefit to the world 
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{t has the same salutary effect as any | sometimes necessarily decided by the 


other extension of the 


Precis of co- 
operation, through whic 


ber of those petty states which are not 


the weak, by . 
oniting, can meet on equal terms with 
the strong. By diminishing the num- | 


equal to their own defence, it weakens » 


the temptations to an aggressive policy, 
whether working directly by arma, or 
through the prestige of superior power. 
It of course puts an end to war and 
diplomatic quarrels, and usually also 


to restrictions on commerce, between — 


the States 
while, in reference to pee ae 
nations, the increased military strengt 
conferred by it is of a kind to be 
almost age laaively available for de- 
fensive, scarcely at all for aggressive, 
purposes. A federal government has 
not a sufficiently concentrated autho- 
rity, to conduct with much efficiency 
any war but one of self-defence, in 
which it can rely on the voluntary co- 
operation of every citizen: nor is there 
anything very flattering to national 
vanity or ambition in acquiring, by a 
successful war, not subjects, nor even 
fellow-citizens, but only new, and per- 
haps troublesome, independent mem- 
bera of the confederation. The war- 
like proceedings of the Americans in 
Mexico were purely exceptional, having 
been carried on principally by volun- 
teers, under the influence of the migra- 
tory propensity which prompts indivi- 
dual Americans to possess themselves 
of unoccupied land; and stimulated, if 
by any public motive, not by that of 
national agerandizement, but by tife 
purely sectional purpose of extending 
slavery. There are few signs in the 
proceedings of Americans, national! 
or individually, that the desire of tern- 
torial acquisition for their country as 
such, has any considerable power over 
them. Their hankering after Cuba is, 
in the same manner, merely sectional 
and the northern States, those opposed 
to slavery, have never in any way fa- 
voured it. 

The question may present itself (as 
in Italy at ita present uprising) whether 
* country, which is determined to be 
wnited, should form a complete, or a 
merely federal union. The point is 


composing the Union; _ 


mere territorial magnitude of the 
united whole. ‘There is a linit to the 
extent of country which can advan- 
tageously be governed, or even whose 

vernment can be conveniently super 
intended, froma singlo centro. There 
are vast countries so governed; but 
they, or at least their distant provinces, 
are in general deplorably iil adtninis 
tered, and it is only when the in- 
habitants are almost savages that they 
could not manage their affairs better 
separately. ‘This obstacle does not 
exist in the case of Italy, the size of 
which does not come up to that of 
several very efficiently governed single 
states in past and presenttimes. The 
question then is, whether the different 
parts of the nation require to be 
governed in & way so essentially dif 
ferent, that it is not probable tho same 
Legislature, and the same ministry or 
administrative body, will give satisfac- 
tion to them all. Unless this be the 
case, which is a question of fact, it 
is better for thom to be completely 
united. That a totally different ays- 
tem of laws, and very different ad. 
ministrative institutions, may exist in 
two portions ofa country without being 
any ,obstacle to legislative any in 
pare by the case of IMngland and 
Scotland. Perhaps, however, this un- 
disturbed co-existence of two legal 
systems, under onc united legislature, 
making different laws for the two sec 
tions of the country in adaptation to 
the previous differences, might not be 
80 well preserved, or the same confi- 
dence might not be felt in ite preser- 
vation, in @ country whose legislators 
were more possessed (as is apt to be 
the case on the Continent) with the 
mania for uniforinity. A people having 
that unbounded toleration which is 
characteristic of this country, for every 
descnption of anomaly, so long as those 
whose interests it concerns do not feel 
aie eve by it, afforded an exception. 
ally advantageous field for trying thie 
difficult experiment. In most coun- 
tries, If it was an object to retain 
different systems of law, it might pro- 
bably be necessary to retain distinot 
legislatures ag guardians of them; 
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which is perfectly compatible with a 
national Baniahent and King, or @ 


national Parliament without a King, 
supreme over the external relations of 
all the members of the body. 
Whenever it is not deemed neces- 
sary to maintain permanently, in the 
different provinces, diffrent systems of 
jurisprudence, and fundamental insti- 
tutions grounded on different princi- 
ples, it is always practicable to recon- 
cile minor diversities with the main- 
tenance of unity of government. All 
that is needful is to give a sufficiently 
large sphere of action to the local au- 
thorities. Under one and the same 
central government there may be local 
overnors, and provincial assemblies 
for local purposes. It may happen, 
for instance, that the people of different 
provinces may have references in fa- 
vour of different modes of taxation. If 
the ae legislature could not be de- 
pended on for being guided by the 
members for each province in modify- 
ing the general system of taxation to 
suit that province, the Constitution 
might provide that as many of the ex- 
penses of the government as could by 
any possibility be made local, should 
be defrayed by local] rates imposed by 
the pronncial asscmmblics, and» that 
those which must of necessity be 
general, such as the support of an 
army and navy, should, in the est- 
mates for the year, be apportioned 
among the different provinces accord- 
ing to some general estimate of their 
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resources, the amount assigned to each 
being levied by the local assembly on 
the principles most acceptable to the 
locality, and paid en bloc into the 
national treasury. A practice ap- 
proaching to this existed even in the 
old French monarchy, so far as re- 
garded the pays d’états; each of 
which, having consented or been re- 
quired to furnish a fixed sum, was left 
to assess it upon the mhabitanta by its 
own officers, thus escaping the pence 
despotism of the roya: intendants an 
subdélégués; and thi privilege is 
always mentioned as one of the ad- 
vantages which mainly contributed to 
render them, as some of them were, the 
most flourishing provinces of France. 

Identity of central government is 
domipatitle with many different degrecs 
of centralization, not only administra- 
tive, but even legislative. A people 
may have the desire, and the capacity, 
for a closer union than one merely 
federal, while yet their local peculiari- 
ties and antecedents render consider 
able diversities desirable in the details 
of their government. ut if there is a 
real desire on all hands to make the ex- 
eee successful, there needs seldom 

e any difficulty in not only preserv- 
ing these diversities, but giving them 
the guarantee of a constitutional pro- 
vision against any attempt at assimi- 
lation, except by the voluntary act of 
those who wovuld be affected by the 
change. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OF DEPENDENCIES 


Free States, like all others, may pos- 
sess dependencies, acquired either by 
conquest or by colonization; and our 
own is the greatest instance of the 
kind in modern history. It is a most 
important question, how such depen- 
dencies ought to be governed. 

lt is unnecessary to discuss the case 
of amall posts, like Gibraltar, Aden, 
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or Heligoland, which are held only ae 
naval or military positions. The mili- 
tary or naval object is in this case 
paramount, and the inhabitants can- 
not, consistently with it, be admitted 
to the government of the place ; though 
they ought to be allowed all liberties 
and privileges compatible with that 
restriction, including the free manage 
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of municipal affairs; and as a 
compensation for being locally sacri- 
ficed t to the convenience of the govern- 
ing State, should be admitted to equal 
rights with its native subjects in all 
other parts of the empire. 

Oatlving territories of some size and 
population, which are held as depen- 
dencies, that is, which are subject, 
more or less, to acts of sovereign 
power on the part of the paramount 
country, without being equally repre- 
sented (if represented at all) in its 
legislature, may be divided into two 
classes. Some are composed of people 
of similar civilization to the ruling 
country; capable of, and ripe for, re- 

resentative government: such as the 
3ritish possessions in America and 
Australia. Others, like India, are 
still at a great distance from that 
state. 

In the case of dependencies of the 
former class, this country has at length 
realized, in rare completeness, the true 
pane of government. England 
1as always felt under a certain degree 
of obligation to bestow on such of her 
outlying populations as were of her 
own blood and language, and on some 
who were not, representative institu- 
tions formed in imitation of her own: 
but until the present generation, she 
has been on the same bad level with 


other countries as to the amount of 


self-government which she allowed 
them to exercise through the repre- 
sentative institutions that she con- 
ceded tothem. She claimed to be te 
supreme arbiter even of their purely 
internal concerns, accordi to her 
own, not their, ideas of how those con- 
cerns could be best regulated. This 
practice was a natural corollary from 
the vicious theory of colonial policy— 
once common to all Europe, and not 
yet completely relinquished by any 
other people —which regarded colonies 
as valuable by affording markets for 
our commodities, that could be kept 
entirely to ourselves: a privilege we 
valued so highly, that we thought it 
worth purchasing by allowing to the 
colonies the same monopoly of our 
market for their own productions, 
which woe claimed for our commodities 
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in theirs. This notable plan tor en- 
riching them and ourselves, by making 
each pay enormous sums to the other, 
dropping the greatest part by the way, 
has been for some time abandoned. 
But the bad habit of meddling in the 
internal govergment of the colonies, 
did not at once terminate when we re- 
linquished the idea of making any 
profit by it. We continued to torment 
them, not for any benefit to ourselves. 
but for that of a section or faction 
among the coloniets: and this persist- 
ence In domincering cost us a Cana- 
dian rebellion, befure we had the happy 
thought of giving it up. England was 
like an ill brought-up elder brother, 
who persists in tyrannizing over the 
younger ones from mere habit, till one 
of them, by a spirited resistance, 
though with unequal strength, gives 
him notice to desist. We were wise 
enough not to require a second 
warning. A new era in the colonial 
policy of nations began with Lord 
Jurham's Report; the imperishable 
memorial of that nobleman’s courage, 
patriotism, and enlightened liberality, 
and of the intellect and practical saga- 
city of its joint authors, Mr. Wakefield 
and the lamented Charlos Buller.* 

is now a fixed principle of the 
policy of Great Britain, profeased in 
theory and faithfully Likered to in 


(practice, that her colonies of Kuro- 


pean race, equally with the parent 
country, possess the fullest measure of 
internal self-government. They have 
been allowed to make their own free 
representative constitutions, by alter- 
ing in any manner they thought fit, 
the already very popular constitutions 
which we had given them. [ach is 
governed by its own legislature and 
executive, constituted on highly deino- 
cratic principles. The veto of the 
Crown and of Parliament, though 
nominally reserved, is only exercised 
(and that very rarely) on questions 
which concern the empire, and not 
solely the particular coluny. How 
liberal a construction has been given 

* TI am speaking bere of the adoption of 
this improved policy, not, of course, of its 
original suggestion. The honour of having 


been its earlicst champion belongs unques 
tionably to Mr, Roebuck. 
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to the distinction between imperial 
and colonial questions, is shown by the 
fact, that the whole of the unappro- 
priated lands in the regions behind our 
American and Australian colonies, 
have been given up to the uncontrolled 
disposal of the colonial communities ; 
though they might, whout injustice, 
have been kept in the hands of the 
Imperial Government, to be adininis- 
tered for the greatest advantage of 
future emigrants from all parte of the 
empire. tery colony has thus as full 
wer over its own affairs, as it could 
ave if it were 41 member of even the 
loosest federation; and much fuller 
than would belong to it under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, being 
free even to tax at its pleasure the 
commodities imported from the mother 
country. Their union with Great 
Dritain is the slightest kind of federal 
union; but not a strictly equal federa- 
tion, the mother country retaining to 
itself the powers of a Federal Govern- 
ment, though reduced in practice to 
their very narrowest limits. This in- 
equality is, of course, as far as it goes, 
a disadvantage to the dependencies, 
which have no voice in foreign policy, 
but are bound by the decisions of the 
superior country. They are compglied 
to join England in war, without being 
in any way consulted previous to en- 
gaging in it. t- 
‘hose (now happily not a few) who 
think that justice is as binding on 
communities as it is on individuals, 
and that men are not warranted in 
doing to other countries, for the sup- 
ped benefit of their own country, 
what they would not be justified in 
loing to other men for their own bene- 
fit—teel even this limited amount of 
constitutional subordination on the 
part of the colonies to be a violation of 
principle, and have often occupied 
themselves in looking out for means by 
which it may be avoided. With this 
view it has been proposed by some, 
that the colonies should return repre- 
sentatives to the British legislature ; 
and by others, that the powers of our 
own, as well as of their Parliaments, 
sbould be confined to internal policy, 
and that thers should be another re- 


presentative body for foreign and im- 
perial concerns, in which set the de- 
pendencies of Great Britain should be 
represented in the same manner, and 
with the same completeness, as (ireat 
Britain itself. On this system there 
would be a perfectly equal federation 
between the mother country and her 
colonies, then no longer dependencies. 
The feelings of equity, and concep- 
tions of public morality, from which 
these suggestions emanate, are worthy 
of all praise; but the suggestions . 
themselves are so inconsistent with 
rational principles of government, that 
it is doubtful if they have been seri- 
ously accepted as a possibility by any 
reasonable thinker. Countries sepa- 
rated by half the globe do not present 
the natural conditions for being und + 
one government, or even members ut 
one federation. If they had sufficiently 
the game interests, they have not, and 
never can have, a sufficient habit of 
taking counsel together. They are 
not part of the same public; they do 
not discuss and deliberate in the same 
arena, but apart, and have only a most 
imperfect knowledge of what passes in 
the minds of one another. They 
ncvither know each other’s objects, nor 
have confidence in each other's prin- 
ciples of conduct. Let any English- 
man ask himself how he should like 
his destinies to depend on an assembl 
of which one-third was British Ameri- 
can, and another third South African 
and Australian. Yet to this it must 
coine, if there were anything like fair 
‘ equal representation; and would 
not every one feel that the represen- 
tatives of Canada and Australia, even 
in matters of an imperial character, 
could not know, or fecl any sufficient 
concern for, the interests, opinions, or 
wishes of English, Irish, aia Scotch ? 
Kiven for strictly federative purposes, 
the conditions do not exist, which we 
have seen to be essential to a federa- 
tion. HKngland is sufficient for her own 
protection without the colonies; and 
would be in a much atronger, as well 
as more dignified position, if separated 
from them, than when reduced to be a 
single member of an American, A fri. 
can, and Australian confederation 
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Uver and above the commerce which 
she might equally enjoy after s-para- 
tion, England derives little advantage, 
except in prestige, from her depen- 
dencies; and the little she does derive 
is quite outweighed by the expense 
they cost her, and the dissemination 
they necessitate of her naval and mili- 
tary force, which in case of war, or 
any real apprehension of it, requires 
to be double or treble what would be 
needed for the defence of this country 
alone. 

But though Great Iritain could do 
perfectly well without her colonies, and 
though on every principle of morality 
and justice she ought to consent to their 
separation, should the time come when, 
after full trial of the best form of union, 
they deliberately desire to be disse- 
vered; there are strong reasons for 
maintaining the present slicht bond of 
connexion, so long as not disagrecablo 
to the feelings of either party. It isa 
step, as far as it goes, towards univer- 
sal peace, and general friendly co-opera- 
tion among nations. It renders war 
impossible among a large number of 
otherwise independent communities ; 
and moreover hinders any of them from 
being absorbed into a foreign state, and 
becoming a source of additional ageres- 
sive strength to some rival power, either 
more despotic or closer at hand, which 
might not always be so unambitious or 
so pacific as Great [ritain. It at Icast 
keeps the markets of the different coun- 
tries open to one another, and prevents 
that mutual exclusion by hostile tari, 
which none of the great communities of 
mankind, except England, have yet 
cop:pletely ontgrown. And in the case 
of the British possessions it has the ad 
vantage, specially valuable at the pre- 
sent time, of adding to the moral intlu- 
ence, and weight in the councils of the 
world, of the J’ower which, of all in ex- 
istence, best understands liberty—and 
whatever may have been its errors in 
the past, has attained to more of con- 
science and moral principle in its deal- 
ings with foreigners, than any other 
great nation seems either to conceive 
as possible, or recognise as desirable. 
Since, then, the union can only con- 
tinue, while it does continue, on the 
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footing of an unequal federation, it is 
important to consider by what means 
this small amount of inequality can be 
prerenies from being either onerous or 
1umiliating to the communities occu- 
pying the less exalted position. 

The only infgriority necessarily inhe- 
rent in the case is, that the mother 
country decides, both for the colonies 
and for herself, on questions of peace 
and war. ‘They gain, in return, the ob. 
lication on the mother country to repel 
argressions directed against them; but, 
except when the minor community is 
so weak that the protection of a stronger 
power is indispensable to it, reciprocity 
of oblivation is not a fall equivalent for 
non-admission to a voice in’ the delibe- 
rations. It is essential, therefore, that 
in all wars, save those which, like the 
Caffre or New Zealand wara, are in- 
curred for the snko of the particular co- 
lony, the colonists should not (without 
their own voluntary request) be called 
on to contribute anything to the ex 
pense, except what may be required for 
the specific local defence of their own 
ports, shores, and frontiers against in- 
vasion. Moreover, a8 the mother coun- 
try claims the privilege, at her sole dis- 
cretion, of taking measures or pursuing 
a pglicy which may expose them to at 
fack, itis just that she should under- 
take a considerable portion of the cost 

laof their military defence even in time 
of peace; the whole of it, vo far as it 
depends upon a standing army, 

But there is a means, still more effec- 
tua) than these, by which, ana in gene- 
ral by which alone. a full equivalent can 
be given to a smaller community for 
sinking its individuality, as a substan: 
tive power among nations, in the greater 
individuality of a wide and powerful 
empire. This one indispensable, and 
at the same time, sufficient, expedient, 
which meets at once tho demands of 
justice and the growing exigencies of 
policy, i8, to open the service of Giovern- 
ment in all its departments, and in 
every part of the ert on perfectly 
equal terms, to the inhabitants of the 
Colonies. Why does no one ever hear 
a breath of disloyalty from the Islands 
in the British Channel? sy race, re 
ligion, and geographical position they 
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belong less to England than to France. | 
But, while they enjoy, like Canada and 
New South Wales, complete control 
over their internal affairs and their tax- 
ation, every office or dignity in the gift 
of the Crown is freely open to the na- 
tive of Guernsey or Jersey. Generals, 
aduirals, peers of the Uftited Kingdom, 
are made, and there is nothing which 
Linders prime ministers to be made, 
from those insignificant islands. The 
same system was commenced in refer- 
ence to the Colonies generally, by an 
enlightened Colonial Secretary, too 
early lost, Sir William Molesworth, 
when he appointed Mr. Hinckes, 4 
leading Canadian politician, to a West 
Indian government. It is a very shal- 

low view of the springs of political ac- 
tion in a community, which thinks such 
things unimportant because the num- 
ber of those in a@ position actually to 
profit by the concession might not be 
very considerable. ‘That limited num- 
ber would be composed precisely of 
those who have most moral power over 
the rest: and men are not so destitute 
of the sense of collective degradation, 
as not to feel the withholding of an ad- 
vantage from even one person, because 
of a circumstance which they all have 
in common with him, an affront to,all. 
If we provent the leading men of a com- 
munity from standing forth to the world 
as its chiefs and representatives In thee! 
eee councils of nankind, we owe it 

oth to their legitimate ambition, and 
to the just pride of the community, to 
give them in return an equal chance of 
occupying the same prominent position 
in & nation of greater power and in- 
portance. 

Thus far, of the dependencies whuse 
population is in a sutticiently advanced 
state to be fitted for representative go- 
vernment. Dut there are others which 
have not attained that state, and which, 
if held at all, must be governed by the 
dominant country, or by persons dele- 
gated for that purpose by it. ‘This 
mode of government is as legitimate 
as any other, if it is the one which in 
the existing state of civilization of the 
eubject people, most facilitates their 
transition te a higher stage of improve- 
ment. There ere, as we have already 
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seen, conditions of society in which a 
vigorous despotism is in itself the best 
mode of government for training the 
people in what is specifically wanting 
to render them capable of a higher ci- 
vilization. There are others, in which 
the mere fact of despotism has indeed 
no beneficial effect, the lessons which it 
teaches having already been only too 
completely learnt ; but in which, there 
being no spring of spontaneous improve- 
ment in the people themselves, their 
almost only hope of making any steps 
in advance depends on the chances of 
a good mal ane Under a native despot- 
ism, & good despot is a rare and transi- 
tory accident : but when the dominion 
they are under is that of a more civil- 
ized people, that people ought to be 
able to supply it constantly. The rul- 
ing country ought to be able to do for 
its subjects all that could be done by a 
succession of absolute manarchs, guar- 
anteed by irresistible force against the 

recariousness of tenure attendant on 
varbarous despotisms, and qualified by 
their genius tu anticipate all that ex- 
perience has taught to the more ad- 
vanced nation. Such is the ideal rule 
of a free people over a barbarous or 
semi-barbarous one. We need not ex- 
pes to see that ideal realized ; but un- 
ess some approach to it is, the rulers 
are culty of a dereliction of the highest 
moral trust which can devolve upon a 
nation: and if they do not even aim at 
it, they are selfish usurpers, on & par in 
criminality with any of those whose am- 
bition aid rapacity have sported from 
age to age with the destiny of masses 
of mankind. 

As it is already a common, and ig 
pe tending to become the univer. 
sal, condition of the more backward 
Popa one to be cither held in direct 
subjection by the more advanced,-or to 
be under their complete political ascen- 
dancy; there are in this age of the 
world few more important problems, 
than how to organize this rule, so as to 
make it a good instead of an evil to the 
subject people; providing them with the 
best attainable present yovernment, and 
with the conditions most favourable to 
future permanent improvement. But 
the mode of fitting the government for 
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this purpose is by no means so well 
understood, as the conditions of good go- 
vernment in a people capable of govern- 
ing themselves. We may even say, 
that it is not understood at all. 

The thing appears perfectly easy to 
superficial observers. If India (for ex- 
ample) is not fit to govern itself, all 
that seems to them required is, that 
there should be a minister to govern it: 
and that this minister, like all other 
British ministers, should be responsible 
to the British Parliament. Unfortu- 
nately this, though the simplest mode 
of attempting to govern a dependency, 
is about the worst; and betrays in its 
advocates a tota) want of cumprehen- 
sion of the conditions of good govern- 
ment. To govern a country under re- 
sponsibility to the people of that coun- 
try, and to govern one country under 
responsibility to the people of another, 
are two very different things. What 
makes the excellence of the first, is 
that freedom is preferable to despotism: 
but the last 7s despotism. ‘The only 
choice the case admits, is a choice of 
deapotisins: and it is not certain that 
the despotism of twenty millions is ne- 
cessarily better than that of a few, or 
ofone. Lut it is quite certain, that the 
despotism of those who neither hear, 
nor see, nor know anything about their 
subjects, has many chances of being 
worse than that of those who do. It is 
not usually thought that the immediate 
agents of authority govern bettcr be- 
cause they govern in the name of an 
absent master, and of one who hasg 
thousand more pressing interests to at- 
tend to. The master may hold them 
to a strict responsibility, enforced by 
heavy penalties; but it is very ques- 
tionable if those penalties will often 
fall in the right place. 

It is always under great difficultics, 
and very imperfectly, that a country 
can be governed by foreigners, even 
when there is no extreme iis arity, in 
habits and ideas, between the rulers 
and the ruled. Foreigners do not feel 
with the people. ‘They cannot judge, 
by the light in which a thing appears 
to their own minis, or the manner in 
which it affects their feelings, how it 
will affect the feclings or appear te the 
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minds of the subject population. What 
a native of the country, of aver 

ractical ability, knows as it were by 
instinct, they have to learn slowly, and 
after all imperfectly, by study and ex- 
perience. The laws, the customs, the 
social relations, a which they have to 
legislate, instead of being familiar to 
them from childhood, are all strange to 
them. For most of their detailed know- 
ledge they must depend on the informa- 
tion of natives; and it is difficult for 
them to know whom to trust. They 
are feared, suspected, probably disliked 
by the population; seldom sought by 
them except for interested purposes ; 
and they aro pronc to think that the 
servilely submissive are the trustworthy. 
Their danger is of despising the na- 
tives; that of the natives is, of disbe- 
heving that anything the strangers do 
can be intended for their good. These 
are but a part of the difficulties that 
any rulers have to struggle with, who 
honestly attempt to govern well as 
country in which they are foreigners. 
To overcome these difficulties in an 
degree, will always be a work of ‘inch 
Jabour, requiring & very superior degree 
of capacity in tho chief finan cise: 
and a high average among the subordi- 
nate: and the best organization of 
such a government is that which will 
best ensure the labour, develope the 
@apacity, and place the highest speci- 
mens of it In the situations of greatest 
trust. Nesponsibility to an authority 
which has gone through none of the 
labour, acquired none of the capacity. 
and for the most part is not even 
aware that either, ip any pecuhar 
degree, is required, cannot be regarded 
as a very eflectual expedient for accom- 
plishing these ends. 

The government of a people by itself 
has a meaning, andarcality ; but suck 
a thing as government of one people by 
another, docs not and cannot exist. 
One people may keep another as a 
warren or preserve for its own use, & 
place to make ty in, a human 
cattle farin to be worked for the profit 
of its own inhabitants. But if the 
good of the governed is the propet 

usiness of a government, it is utterly 
impossible that a people should directly 
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attend to it. ‘Che utmost they can do 
is to give some of their best men a 
commission to look after it; to whom 
the opinion of their own country can 
neither be much of a guide in the per- 
formance of their duty, nor a competent 
judge of the mode in which it has been 
performed. Let any che consider how 
the English themselves would be go- 
verned, if they knew and cared no more 
about their own affairs, than they know 
and care about the affairs of the Hin- 
doos. Even this comparison gives no 
adequate idea of the state of the case: 
for a people thus indifferent to politics 
altogether, would probably be simply 
acquiescent, and let the government 
alone: whereas in the caso of India, a 
nara active people like the Eng- 
ish, amidst habitual acquiescence, are 
every now and then interfering, and 
almost always in the wrong place. ‘The 
real causes which determine the pro- 
sperity or wretchedness, the improve- 
ment or deterioration, of the Hindoos, 
are too far off to be within their ken. 
They have not the knowledge neces- 


sary for suspecting the existence of 


those causes, much less for judging of 
their operation. The most essential 
interests of the country may be well 
administered without obtaining any of 
their approbation, or mismanaged to 
almost any excess without attracting 
their notice. ‘The purposes for whic 

they are principally tempted to inter- 
fere, and control the proceedings of 
their delegates, are of two kinds. One 
is, to force Kinglish ideas down the 
throats of the natives; for instance, by 
measures of proselytism, or acts inten- 
tionally or unintentionally offensive to 
the religious feelings of the people. 
This misdirection of opinion in the 
ruling country is instructively exenipli- 
fied (the more so, because nothing is 
meant but justice and fairness, and as 
much impartiality as can be expected 
from persons really convinced) by the 
demand now so general in England for 
having the Bible taught, at the option 
of pupils or of their parents, in the Go- 
vernment schools. From the Muropean 
point of view nothing can wear a fairer 
aspect, or seem less open to objection 
va the score of relizious freedom. To 


Asiatic eyes it is quite another thing. 
No Asiatic people ever believes that a 
government puts its paid officers and 
official machinery into motion unless it 
is bent upon an object; and when bent 
on an ahieee no Asiatic believes that 
any government, except a feeble and 
contemptible one, pursues it by halves. 
If Government scheols and_school- 
masters taught Christianity, whatever 
pledges might be given of teaching it 
only to those who spontaneously sought 
it, no amount of evidence would ever 
persuade the parents that improper 
means were not used to make their 
children Christians, or at all events, 
outcasts from Hindooism. If they 
could, in the end, be convinced of the 
contrary, it would only be by the entire 
failure of the schools, so conducted, to 
make any converts. If the teaching 
had the smallest effect in promoting 
its object, it would compromise not 
only the utility and even existence of 
the government education, but perhaps 
the safety of the government itself. An 
English Proioalant would not. be easily 
induced, by disclaimers of proselytism, 
to place his children in a Roman Ca- 
tholic seminary: Irish Catholics will 
not send their children to schools in 
which they can be made Protestants : 
and we expect that Hindvos, who be- 
lieve that the privileges of Hindooism 
can be forfeited by a merely physical 
act, will expose theirs to the danger of 
being made Christians ! 

Such is one of the modes in which 
the opinion of the dominant country 
tends to act more injuriously than bene- 
ficially on the sonics of its deputed 
governors. In other respects, its inter- 
ference is likely to be oftenest exer- 
cised where it will be most pertina- 
ciously demanded, and that is, on be- 
half of some interest of the [English 
settlers. English settlers have friends 
at home, have organs, have access to 
the public; they have a common 
language and common ideas with their 
countrymen: any complaint by an Eng- 
lishman is more sympathetically heard, 
even if no unjust preference is inten- 
tionally accorded to it. Now, if there 
be a fact to which all experience tes- 
tifies, it is that when a country holds 
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enother in subjection, the individuals 
of the ruling people who resort to the 
foreign country to make their fortunes 
are of all others those who most need 
to be held under powerful restraint. 
They are always one of the chief diffi- 
culties of the government. Armed with 
the prestige and filled with the scorn- 
ful overbearingness of the conquerin 

nation, they have the feelings inspire 

by absolute power, without its sense of 
responsibility. Among a pcople like 
that of India, the utmost ater: of the 
public authorities are not enough for 
the effectual protection of the weak 
against the strong: and of all the 
strong, the European settlers are the 
strongest. Wherever the demoralizing 
effect of the situation ig not in a most 
remarkable degree corrected by the 
personal character of the individual, 
they think the people of the country 
mere dirt under their feet: it seems to 
them monstrous that any rights of the 
natives should stand in the way of 
their smallest pretensions: the simplest 
act of protection to the inhabitants 
avainst any act of power on their part 
which they may consider useful to their 
commercial objects, they denounce, and 
sincerely regard, as aninjury. So na- 
tural is this stato of fecling in a situa- 
tion like theirs, that even under the 
discouragement which it has hitherto 
met with from the ruling authorities, it 
is impossible that more or less of the 
spirit shonid not perpetually break out. 
‘The Government, itself free from this 
spirit, is never able sufficiently to keef 
it down in the young and raw even of 
its own civil and military officers, over 
whom it has so much more control than 
over the independent residents. As it 
is with the fenglial in India, 80, ac- 
cording to trustworthy testimony, it 1s 
with the French in Algiers; so with 
the Americans, in the countries con- 
quered from Mexico; so it seems to be 
with the Europeans in China, and al- 
ready even in Japan: there is no ne- 
cessity to recal how it was with the 
Spaniards in South America. In all 
these cases, the government to which 
these private adventurers are subject, 
is better than they, and does the most 
it can to protect the natives against 
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them. Even the Spanish Govemment 
did this, sincerely and earnestly, though 
ineffectually, as is known to every reader 
of Mr. Helps’ instructive history. Had 
the Saanich Government been directly 
accountable to Spanish opinion, we may 
question if it weuld have made the at- 
tempt: for the Spaniards, doubtless, 
would have taken part with their Chris- 
tian friends and relations rather than 
with Pagans. The settlers, not the 
natives, have the ear of the public at 
home ; it is they whose representations 
are likely to pass for truth, because 
they alone have both the means and 
the motive to press them perseveringly 
upon the inattentive and uninterested 
public mind. The distrustful criticism 
with which Englishmen, more than 
any other people, are in the habit of 
scanning the conduct of their country 
towards foreigners, they usually reserve 
for the proceedings of the public autho- 
ritics. In all questions between a go- 
vernment and an individual, the pre- 
sumption in every Knglishman’s mind 
is, that the government is in the wrong. 
And when the resident English bring 
the batteries of English political action 
to bear upon any of the bulwarks erected 
to protect the natives against their en- 
croafhments, the executive, with their 
real but faint velleities of something 
etter, generally find it safer to their 
fesiamentary interest, and at any rate 
css troublesome, to give up the dis- 
puted position, than to defend it. 
What makes matters worse is, that 
when the public mind is invoked (as, 
to its credit, the [English mind is ex- 
tremely open to be) in the name of 
justice aad: philanthropy, in behalf of 
the subject community or race, there is 
the same probability of its missing the 
mark. For in the subject community 
also there are oppressors and op- 
pressed ; powerful individuals or classes, 
and slaves prostrate before them; and 
it is the former, not the latter, who 
have the means of access to the 


English pe A tyrant or sensualist 
who has been deprived of the power he 


had abused, and, instead of punish 
ment, is supported in as great wealth 
and splendour as he ever enjoyed: a 
knot of privileged landholders, who de 
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mand that the State should relinquish 
to them its reserved right to a rent 
from their lands, or who resent asa 
wrong any attempt to protect the 
masses from their extortion; these 
have no difficulty in procuring inter- 
ested or sentimental a@lvocacy in the 
British Parliament and press. ‘Ihe 
silent myriads obtain none. 

The preceding observations exem- 
plify the operation of a principle— 
which might be called an fe one, 
were it not that scarcely anybody 
seems to be aware of it—that, while 
responsibility to the governed is the 
greatest of. all securitics for good 
government, responsibility to snebaly 
else not only has no such tendency, but 
in as likely to produce evil as good. 
The responsibility of the British rulers 
of India to the British nation is chiefly 
useful because, when any acts of the 
government are called in question, it 
ensures publicity and discussion; the 
utility oft which does not require that 
the public at large should comprehend 
the point at issue, provided there are 
any individuals among them who do; 
for, a merely moral responsibility not 
being responsibility to the collective 
people, but to every separate person 
among them who forms a judgfient, 
opinions may be weighed as well as 
counted, aad the approbation or di 
approbation of one person well fcad 


in the subject, may outweigh that of 


thousands who know nothing about it 
at all. It is doubtless a useful restraint 
upon the immediate rulers that they 
can be put upon their defence, and that 
one or two of the jury will form an 
opirio: worth having about their con- 
duct, though that of the remainder 
will probably be several degrees worse 
than none. Such as it is, this is the 
amount of benefit to India, from the 
control exercised over the Indian 
government by the Lritish Parliament 
and people. 

It is not by attempting to rule di- 
rectly a country like India, but b 
giving it good rulers, that the Ruglish 
people can do their duty to that 
country; and they can acarcely give 
it a worse one than an English 


Cabinet Minister, who is thinking of | 
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English, not Indian politica; who sel 
dom remains long enough in office to 
acquire an intelligent interest in 80 
complicated a subject; upon whom the 
factitious public opinion got up in Par- 
liament, consisting of two or three 
fluent speakers, acts with as much 
force as if it were genuine; while he is 
under none of the influences of training 
and position which would lead or 
aisle him to form an honest opinion 
of his own. A free country which at- 
tempts to govern a distant dependency, 
inhabited by a dissimilar people, by 
means of a branch of its own execu- 
tive, will almost inevitably fail. The 
only mode which has any chance of 
tolerable success, is to govern through 
a delegated body, of a comparatively 
permanent character; allowing only a 
right of inspection, and a negative 
voice, to the changeable Administra- 
tion of the State. Such a body did 
exist in the case of India; and I fear 
that both India and England will pay 
a severe penalty for the shortsighted 
policy by which this intermediate in- 
een of government was done away 
with. 

It is of no avail to say that such a 
delegated body cannot have all the 
requisites of good government; above 
all, cannot have that complete and 
ever-operative identity of interest with 
the governed, which it is so difficult 
to obtain even where the people to be 
ruled are in some degree qualified to 
look after their own affairs. Real good 
fovernment is not compatible with thie 
conditions of the case. There is but a 
choice of imperfections. The problem 
is, 80 to construct the governing body 
that, under the difficulties of the posi- 
tion, it shall have as much interest as 
pee in good government, and as 
ittle in bad. Now these conditions 
are best found in an intermediate body. 
A delegated administration has always 
this advantage over a direct one, that 
it has, at all events, no duty to perform 
except to the governed. It has no in- 
terests to consider except theirs. Its 
own power of deriving profit from mis 

overnment may be reduced—in the 
atest constitution of the Kast India 
Company it was reduced—to a singu 
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fary small amount: and it can be 
kept entirely clear of bias from the in- 
dividual or class interests of any one 
else. When the home government 
and Parliament are swayed by those 
partial influences in the exercise of the 
power reserved to them in the last re- 
sort, the intermediate body is the cer- 
tain advocate and champion of the 
dependency before the imperial tri- 
bunal. e intermediate body, more- 
over, is, in the natural course of things, 
chiefly composed of persons who have 
acquired professional knowledge of this 
‘ea of their country’s concerns; who 

ave been trained to it in the place 
itself, and have made its administration 
the main occupation of their lives. 
Furnished with these qualifications, 
and not being liable to lose their office 
from the accidents of home pulitics, 
they identify their character and con- 
sideration with their special trust, and 
have a much more permanont interest 
in the success of their administration, 
and in the prosperity of the country 
which they administer, than a member 
of a Cabinet under a representative 
constitution can possibly have in the 
good government of any country except 
the one which he serves. So far as 
the choice of those who carry on the 
management on the spot devolves upon 
this body, the appointments are kept 
out of the vortex of party and parlia- 
mentary Jobbing, and freed from the 
influence of those motives to the abuse 
of patronage, for the reward of ad- 


herents, or to buy off those who would@ 


otherwise be opponents, which are 
always stronger, with statesmen of 
average honesty, than a conscientious 
sense of the duty of appointing the 
fittest man. ‘To put this one class of 
appointments as he as possible out of 
harm's way, is of more consequence 
than the worst which can happen to all 
other offices in the state; for, in every 
other department, if the officer is un- 
qualified, the general opinion of the 
community directs him in a certain 
degree what to do: but in the position 
of the administrators of a dependency 
where the people are not fit to have 
the control in their own hands, the 
character of the government entirely 


depends on the qualifications, moral 
and intellectual, of the individual funo. 
tionaries. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that 
in a country like India everything de- 
pends on the personal qualitics and 
capacitics of the ggents of government. 
This truth is the cardinal principle of 
Indian administration. The day when 
it comes to be thought that tho ap- 
pointment of persons to situations of 
trust from motives of convenience, al- 
ready so criminal in I‘ngland, can be 
pace with impunity in India, will 
v¢ the beginning of the decline and fall 
of our empire there. ven with a sin- 
cere intention of preferring the best 
candidate, it will not do to rely on 
chance for supplying fit persons. The 
i ea must be calculated to form 
them. It has done this hitherto; and 
because it has done go, our rule in India 
has lasted, and been one of constant, if 
not very rapid, improvement in pro- 
sperity and good administration. As 
much bitterness is now manifested 
avainst this system, and as much ea- 
gerness displayed to overthrow it, an 
if educating and training the officers 
of government for their work were a 
thing utterly unreasonable and inde. 
fensilde, an unjustifiable interference 
with the nghts of ignorance and inex- 
Paes There is a tacit oa abet 

tween those who would like to jo 
in first-rate Indian offices for their con. 
nexions here, and those who, being al- 
ready in India, claim to be promoted 
from the indigo factory or the attor 
ney’s office, to administer justice or fix 
the payinents due to government from 
mihons of people. The ‘monopoly’ of 
the Civil Service, so much inveighed 
against, is like the monopoly of judicial 
oflices by the bar; and its abolition 
would be like opening the bench in 
Westminster Hall to the first comer 
whose friends certify that he has now 
and then louked into Blackstone. Were 
the course ever adopted of sending men 
from this country, or encouraging them 
in going out, to get themselves put into 
high appointments without havin 
learnt their business by passing throug 
the lower ones, the most important 
offices would be thrown to Scotch cou- 
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sins and adventurers, connected by no 
professional feeling with the country or 
the work, held to no previous know- 
ledge, and eager only to make money 
rapidly and return home. ‘The safety 
of the country is, that those by whom 
it is administered be asnt out in youth, 
as candidates only, to begin at the 
bottom of the ladder, and ascend higher 
or not, as, after a proper interval, they 
are proved qualified. The defect of 
the ast India Company’s system was, 
that though the best men were care- 
fully sought out for the most important 
posts, yet if an officer remained in the 
service, promotion, though it might be 
delayed, came at last in some shape 
or other, to the Icast as well as to the 
most competent. liven the inferior in 
qualifications, among such a corps of 
functionaries, consisted, it must be re- 
membered, of men who had _ been 
brought up to their duties, and had 
fulfilled them for many years, at lowest 
without disgrace, under the eye and 
authority of a superior. Sut though 
this diminished the evil, it was never- 
theless considerable. A man who never 
becomes fit for more than an assistant’s 
duty, should remain an assistant all 
his life, and his juniors should be pro- 
moted over him. With this excegstion, 
J am not aware of any rea) defect in 
the old system of Indian appointments. 


of, the choice of the original candidates ' 
by competitive examination: which, | 
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ment should be the highest one of all. 
The Viceroy of British India should 
be a person selected from all English- 
men for his great general capacity for 
government. If he have this, he will 
be able to distinguish in others, and 
turn to his own use, that special know- 
ledge and judgment in local affairs 
which he has not himself had the op- 
portunity of acquiring. There are 
good reasons why (saving exceptiona) 
cases) the Viceroy should not be.a 
member of the regular service. All 
services have, more or less, their class 
prejudices, from which the supreme 
ruler ought to be exempt. Neither are 
men, however able and experienced, 
who have passed their lives in Asia, 
s0 likely to possess the most advanced 
European iene in general statesman- 
ship; which the chief ruler should 
carry out with him, and blend with the 
results of Indian experience. Again, 
being of a different class, and espe- 
cially if chosen by a different autho- 
rity, he will seldom have any personal 
partialities to warp his appointments 
to oflice. This great security for 
honest bestowal of patronage existed 
in rare perfection, under the mixed go- 
vernment of the Crown and the Kast 
India Company. ‘Lhe supreme dispen- 


| sers of office, the Governor-General and 
: Governors, were appointed, in fact 
It had already received the greatct ' 
other improvement it was susceptible ‘ 


though not formally, by the Crown, 
that is, by the general Government, 
not by the intermediate body; and a 
great officer of the Crown sroballl had 


besides the advantage of recruiting knot a single personal or political con- 


from a higher grado of industry and : 


capacity, has the recommendation, that 
under it, unless by accident, there are 
no personal ties between the candidates 
for offices and those who have a voice 
in conferring them. 

It isin no way unjust, that public 


officers thus selected and trained should | 
candidates for employment, should 


be exclusively eligible to offices which 
require specially Indian knowledge and 
experience, If any door to the higher 
appointments, without passing through 
the lower, be opened even for occa- 
sional use, there will be such incessant 
knocking at it by persons of influence, 
that it will be impossible ever to keep 
‘t closed. ‘The only excepted appoint- 


cent security. 


nexion in the local service: while the 
delegated body, most of whom had 
themselves served in the country, had 
and were likely to have such con- 
nexions. ‘This guarantee for impar- 
tiality would be uch impaired, if the 
civil servants of Government, even 
though sent out in boyhood as mere 


come to be furnished, in any consider- 
able proportion, by the class of society 
which supplies Vicoroys and Gover- 
nore, Even the initiatory competitive 
examination would then be an insufh- 
{t would exclude mere 
ignorance and incapacity; it would 
compel youths of family to start in the 
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race with the same amount of instruc- 
tion and ability as other people; the 
stupidest son could not be put into tho 
Indian service, as he can into the 
Church ; but there would he nothing to 
oer undue preference afterwards. No 
onger all equally unknown and unheard 
of by the arbiter of theirlot, a portion of 
the service would be pea nile and a 
still greater number politically, in close 
relation with him. Members of cer- 
tain families, and of the higher classes 
and influential connexions generally, 
would rise more rapidly than their 
competitors, and be often kept in situ- 
ations for which they were unfit, or 
laced in those for which others were 
itter. The same influences would be 
brought into play, which affect promo- 
tions in the army: and those alone, if 
such miracles of simplicity there be, who 
believe that these are impartial, would 
expect impartiality in those of India 
This evil is, I fear, irremediable by any 
general measures which can be taken 
under the present system. No such 
will afford a degree of security compa- 
rable to that which once flowed spon- 
taneously from the so-called double 
governinent. 

What is accounted so great an advan- 
tage in the case of the English system 
of government at home, has been its 
misfortune in India—that it grew up 
of itself, not from preconceived design, 
but by successive expedients, and by 
the adaptation of machinery originally 
created for adifferent purpose. As the 
county on which its maintenance deg 
pended, was not the one out of whose 
necessities it grew, its practical benefits 
did not come home to the mind of that 
country, and it would have required the- 
oretic recommendations to render it 
acceptable. Unfortunately, these were 
exactly what it seemed to be destitute 
of: and undoubtedly the common theo- 
vies of government did not furnish it 
with such, framed as those theories 
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have been for states of circumstances 
differing in all the most important fea. 
tures from the case concerned. But in 
governnent, asin other departments of 
human agency, almost all principles 
which have been durable were first 
suggested by opservation of some par 
ticular case, in which the general laws 
of nature acted in some new or previ 
ously unnoticed combination of ciroum. 
stances. The institutions of Great 
Britain, and those of the United States, 
have had the distinction of suggesting 
most of the theories of government 
which, through good and evil fortune, 
are now, in the course of generations, 
reawakening political life in the nations 
of Europe. It has been the destiny 
of the government of the East India 
Company, to suggest the true theory 
of the government of a semi-barbarous 
dependency by a civilized country, and 
after having done this, to perish. It 
would be a singular fortune if, at tho 
end of two or three moro generations, 
this speculative result should be the 
only remaining fruit of our ascendancy 
in India; if posterity should say of us, 
that having sail leVaceianeit y upon 
better arrangements than our wisdom 
would ever have devised, the first use 
we igade of our awakened reason was 
to destroy them, and allow the good 
which had been in course of being real- 
‘ged to fall through and be lost, from 
ignorance of the principles on which it 
depended. Di meliora: but if a fate 
so disgraceful to England and to civil. 
ization can be averted, it must be 
throurh far wider political conceptions 
than merely Engish or Kuropean prac- 
tice can supply, and throu fi a much 
more profouad study of jidian experi- 
ence, and of the conditions of Indian 
government, than either Knglish politi. 
cians, or those who supply the English 
public with opinions, have hitherts, 
shown any willingness to undertake 


END. 
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